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ON THE 
BILL FOR SEIZING THE PROPERTY OF THE IRISH CHURCH, AND 
APPLYING IT TO OTHER THAN ECCLESIASTICAL OBJECTS, 


{ proposs, in the following paper, to look at the Insh Church 
measures simply as a church question, in its operation on the 
established church, and on the religious principles of the people. 

The order in which I propose to treat it is marked out in the 
three following Heads :— 

1. The principle on which Lord Althorp grounds the righi of 
the state to this seizure of church property. 

2. The reasons which he alleges for such an exertion of 
power—whether those of grievance to be removed from indivi- 
duals, or of advantages to be conferred upon agriculture in 
general. 

3. The colour of the whole transaction when viewed as a pre- 
cedent, and in its relation to the coronation oath. 

As I have no wish to garble or misrepresent Lord Althorp’s 
argument, I give it in fullin the following extract from the Times 
of February 13th, 1833,that the reader may compare those points 
on which I shall animadvert with the context, and judge for him- 
self whether I fairly and faithfully represent them. 


“There was, however, another point which he considered required immediate 
notice. Even those who declared that it was unjust and improper to interfere 
with the revenues of the church would agree with him, that if, by the act of 
Parliament which would be introduced on this subject, any new value was 
given to benefices, that new value, so created, did not properly belong to the 
church; and whatever was raised by it might be immediately appropriated to 
the exigencies of the state. (Hear, hear.) As the law stood at present, 
bishops in Ireland could grant leases for 21 years, and the fine granted on the 
renewal of such lease, together with the rent, formed the annual income of the 
bishop. As he understood the subject, the value of a bishop’s lease in Ireland 
was 12 years and a half’s purchase. In many instances, however, the lease 
was renewed every year; and it was still in the power of the bishop (and he 
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believed that circumstances of the kind had occurred) to run his life against 
the tenant, and to deprive him of property which his family had possessed 
years before. For this, as the law now stood, there was no remedy. The 
tenant was also placed in such a situation, that if the land were much improved 
by his industry and by the outlay of his capital, he was liable, on the renewal 
of his lease, to an increase of fine. In order to remedy this defect, it was 
proposed that every tenant who chose, should be enabled to demand from the 
bishop a lease of his land in perpetuity, at a fixed corn-rent. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, looking to these terms, the value of such a lease, at a fixed corn-rent, 
would be 20 years’ purchase instead of 124, being an increased benefit of 74 
years’ purchase. But it was proposed that the bishop should grant leases in 

tpetuity at a corn-rent, on a tender of six years’ purchase being made to 
fim. That would confer a very great benefit on those who held bishops’ 
leases, because it would give them the full advantage of any improvement 
which they might effect in the value of the land, and it would also provide 
against any hazard that might be apprehended from the bishop running his 
life against the tenant. The bishop would receive the same amount of rent 
as he did at the present time, but he would no longer have the power of run- 
ning his life against the tenant. At present this could not be avoided. The 
alteration could only be effected by an act of Parliament. If, therefore, as he 
had already observed, an increased value would be created by the contemplated 
act of Parliament, then he had a right to assume that that increased value 
could not be claimed by the church. He therefore felt that even those 
individuals who objected to the interference with church property, or the 
appropriation of it to any other than church purposes, might, without any 
| scruple, agree with him in this proposition, that whatever additional proceeds 
| were realized by the new system might be applied to such purposes as Parlia- 
ment might think fit. They might give a tolerably accurate guess as to what 
was the value of the whole of these lands. He believed that 500,000/. a-year 
was the value to the tenants of all the bishops’ lands; but the value to the 
bishops was only 100,000/. per annum. The amount of the proceeds arising 
from the grant of leases at six years’ purchase would be from 2,500,0001. to 
3,000,000/. This might be converted to the certain benefit of the state, at the 
same time that the system would be a great relief to the church tenant, and 
would not operate to the disadvantage of the bishop. (Hear, hear.) His 
right hon. friend had reminded him that the frequency of the bishops running 
their lives against the tenants’ leases, was only known in some few sees. It 
', was, however, a practice which ought not to be suffered to exist in any see. 


i He had now stated the whole of the plan which it was his duty to submit to 
+ the house.” 
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7 I. The principle on which Lord Althorp grounds the right of 
at the state to this despotic invasion of church property is thus 
stated by himself :— 

“Even those who declared that it was unjust and improper to 
interfere with the revenues of the church would agree with him 
that if, by the Act of Parliament which would be introduced on 
this subject, any new value was given to benefices, that new value 
so created did not properly belong to the church, and whatever 
was raised by it might be immediately appropriated to the exi- 
gencies of the state.” 

This is his grand position, and on this his supposed “ right” is 
based. It is very easy to say “ those who declare” &c. “ will agree” 
with him. Sonover, I notonly do not “agree with him,” but would 
undertake to demonstrate, that even were his postulate proved, 
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the doctrine from it is most iniquitous, and capable of the most 
tyrannical application imaginable. To furnish a plea for despo- 
tism and state rapacity, to plunder half the estates in the king- 
dom, nothing more uals be requisite than to frustrate the 
intentions of the donors or testators, and compel the life tenant to 
sell the fee to the occupier. This, according to Lord Althorp’s 
doctrine, would be creating a “new value,” and the difference 
between the value of the fee, and occupying tenant’s interest, the 
legislature might seize for its own purposes. On this dangerous 
doctrine I shall not now dwell, as { intend to demolish, without 
ceremony, the hypothesis of the “new value.” Every body 
understands what usually becomes of the superstructure when 
the foundation is demolished. 

“ A new value !”—and pray, reader, what is this “ new value ?” 
Lord Althorp will not even call it a dormant value, because that 
would be admitting that if the state only called it into action, it 
must belong to the church. No! it must be “new’—it must be 
“created” by Lord Althorp. But suppose it turns out to be neither 
new, nor even dormant, what then becomes of his argument? Will 
it be believed that he attempts to prove it to be a “ new value” by 
shewing that the tenants now hold their lands at about one serth 
of their real value for terms of twenty-one years, which the bishop 
may or may not renew as he pleases,—that any bishop, when he 
thinks his own interests, or that of his church, require it, can 
resume the other five-sixths, without the assistance of the legisla- 
ture, by running his life against the lease, nay, that he expressly 
tells us, “* this cannot be avoided as the law now stands,’—that the 
proposed assistance of the legislature is to take away this value of 
the additional five-sixths from the landlord (the bishop or the 
church) and transfer the fee of it to the tenant at Aa/f the price 
which a tenant’s term of twenty-one years is worth? And this 
he calls “‘ creating a new value.” 

“ He therefore felt that even those* individuals who objected to 
the interference with church property or the appropriation of it 
to any other than church purposes, might, without any scruple, 
agree with him in this proposition, that whatever additional pro- 
ceeds were realized by the new system might be applied to such 
purposes as Parliament might think fit.” 

And the British House of Commons, once the Asylum from 
wrong and oppression, the focus of intelligence, honour, justice, 
and religion, that House receives with acclamations such reason- 
ing as this! ‘ You have by law a right (though you are so 





* Lord Althorp takes care to distinguish himself from those who have “ seruples” 
against Church robbery. He will find others who have no scruples about other 


property, and who will hereafter outstrip him in his present race, and run farther 
than he wishes. 
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liberal that you seldom exercise it) of increasing the rent of 
your property six fold; we shall sell this right to your tenants 
for iafaitely less than a third* its value. This I call ‘ creating 
a new value, and shall pocket the proceeds.” 

But the Bishop, says Lord A., has his present rent, and loses 
nothing by the measure. Indeed ! is the power of increasing it 
sixfold, or of having a tenautry holding at the indulgent rent of 
one-sixth, is that nothing ? But the question is not what the 
Bishop loses, but what the Church loses, both in wealth and 
influence, and whether a direct robbery is perpetrated when five- 
sixths of her property are forcibly sold at less than a third of the 
value, and all ber means laid at the feet of that unscrupulous and 
insatiable harpy—state necessity. 

To complete this scheme, Lord A. (while bearing off the 
Government share of the spoil, three millions) proposes to tax the 
ruined clergy of Ireland from jive to fifteen per cent., (not saying 
a word, that I see, about taxing the lay tithe impropriator who 
does nothing for the tithe ;) and he also stipulates that churches 
are to be abolished where duty has not been done for a given 
period,+ and none to be built where the pews are not previously 
rented ; when every body knows that in an Irish population of a 
thousand, there would not be found half-a-dozen able or willing 
to rent pews. Is all this done in sheer ignorance, or is it intended 
as an ingenious gratification of rancour against the church by 
heaping mockery upon wrong ? 

If. Let us next turn to the supposed grievances to be remedied, 
or supposed advantages to be gained, which might be alleged, if 
not to justify, at least in some degree to atone, for this invasion of 
the church property. 

I may observe, at the outset, that here it is no affair of tithes— 
there is no peculiar pretence that an undue profit may be taken 
upon the outlay of capital. It is simply a business of land 
letting—an affair between landlord and tenant—just such as 
might arise between Lord Althorp, or anybody else, and his 
tenants, only the landlord happens to be a bishop. 

Of course, some wonderfully hard and anomalous case will be 
made out to justify the Government of a free country (I say 
nothing of religion) in such a despotic exercise of power as 
compelling a landlord to sell the fee to the tenant at about a 
third of its value. Let us see what the case is. 

First of all, the tenants excite most largely Lord A.’s sympathy. 
What a hard and cruel case their’s is! Poor men! they are 
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* Be it remembered Lord Althorp values the tenants’ term (21 years) at 12} years’ 
purchase, and sells the fee for six years’ purchase. 

+ Are the tithes of these to be absorbed by the landowner or by the state, and the 
tax of 5 to 15 per cent. to be unmitigated ? 
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tenants of the church ; and the church has the cruelty to exact 
one whole sixth—only think, one whole sixth, of the rent at which 
the land might be let. They have only a lease of twenty-one 
years, which is usually renewed yearly ; or, if not renewed, the 
tenant would hold the land for his term at a nominal rent, or no 
rent at all.* Poor men! they ought not to hold it on these hard 
terms for only twenty-one years; but to have it for ever at es A 
the price at which even this term of twenty-one years is valued, 
May we conclude that in Lord A.’s own property, he would not 
be guilty of the cruelty of taking a whole sixth of the value,—or, 
if he does, that he will offer the perpetuity at six years’ purchase ! 

But what possible ground can there be for taking the fee from 
the church to give it to the tenant, who, on Lord A.’s own 
shewing, does not pay above one-sixth of the value? Does not 
Lord A. well know, that the fines on church leases are always 
moderate, and that the man who has it for twenty-one years, has a 
large profit? What injustice would be done to him then, if the 
bishop should run his life against the lease, which Lord A. 
however admits to be a rare occurrence? What claim has the 
tenant for the perpetuity ? 

Lord A. talks about “the advantage” it would give the 
tenants “ of any improvement which they might effect in the 
value of land.” Does he not see that these tenants, if not 
already so, would become /andlords/ Can he not see that land 
bought at a third of its value, would be leased again at a 
rack rent instead of a sixth, and perhaps for seven years, or to 
yearly tenants instead of twenty-one years? What advan- 
tage would these new tenants secure from improvement of the 
land by the outlay of capital superior to that which, as tenants of 
the church at a low rent, and with a term of twenty-one years, 
they could have derived? Does Lord Althorp give his tenants 
better terms than these to enable them to derive the “ full 
advantage of any improvement, &c.”? No. He cannot. There is 
no grievance of the tenant, no benefit to the interests of agricul- 
ture, which call for this experiment. It is transferring the fee of 
the church lands to the tenantry, and simply bribing them, with 
a share of the spoil, to become accomplices in the robbery. The 
church is entitled to the other five-sixths ; if she is compelled to 
part with that right at iess than a third of its real value, the 
least that is due to her is the appropriation of the proceeds to her 
benefit ; and not to be plundered of that, and at the same time 
loaded with a new tax on other benefices already impoverished by 
illegal combinations, and by a commutation in which a heavy per 
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* Rather ata very small rent. Forin Ireland the reserved rent is somewhat more 
than the nominal sum common in English church leases held on lives.—Ep. 
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centage is taken from the value as a bonus to the purchaser. But 
the mjustice and oppression will be more crying | these proceeds 
shall be applied to the benefit of those who have /aboured and 
CONSPIRED for her destruction. 1 have heard rumours of such 
an application. Is she, like Ralpho’s “bedrid weaver,” to be 
pen: up instead of the agitators to the fierce “ Tottipottymoy” 
of popery and avarice, with all the offensive cant of a pretence of 
strict and tender regard for justice ? 
“Yet to do 
The Indian Hoghan Moghan too 


Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver, that was bedrid.”—Hvpisras. 


Lord A., however, will find that the Irish “ Hoghan Moghan” 
will not be appeased with one victim,—he will want the “ cob- 
bler” too. Rent and property* will come next—popish tenants 
will be glad to get md of absentee and Protestant landlords. 
A regular account is kept of the confiscated estates ; the genealo- 

ies of the original families are sacredly traced and preserved. 
Let Lord A. beware of the precedent. Of that I shall speak 
under the next head. 

III. Having disposed of Lord A.’s postulate, and his argu- 
ments, which might, with less insult, have been at once supplied 
by “sic volo, sic jubeo,” I shall briefly state my own views of 
the transaction regarded as a precedent, and in connexion with 
the Coronation oath. 

In this light I cannot but consider it as most dangerous ; first, to 
the English church and to all property ; and, secondly, to the 
security of society, and to the religious principles of the people. 

That, as a principle, it is applicable to one species of property 
as well as another, | have already observed ; and to argue that 
it may not be used as a precedent for plundering the English 
church, when, by the Act of union, the Irish and English church 
are expressly declared to be the united churches, is an insult to 
common sense. Mr. O’Connell does not scruple to claim it 
already. Petitions already have been presented by Lords King 
and Teynham—not having even the decency to wait till the legis- 
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* Have any rumours reached Lord A. of a speech made to the populace, by a cer- 
tain notorious agitator, at the last Spring Assizesat Tralee, from the very window next 
to the Judge's lodgings, in which the people were distinctly told, that the Tithes being 
now fairly finished, as soon as the Repeal was carried, they should come to a question 
of far more consequence to them than either of the former ones, viz., what title the 
gentlemen round them had to their estates? This speech will receive full illustra- 
tion from a very interesting anecdote in Bishop Jebb’s delightful Memoir of Phelan. 
Phelan was originally a Roman Catholic, and mentioned that a priest who was 
attending the funeral of one of his ( Phelan’s) relations, led him (then a boy) to the 
window, pointed out to him a tract of country, and told him never to forget that, 
though now in the possession of Protestants, it belonged to his family.—Ep. 
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lature should sanction the precedent. It is no longer a question 
whether it wed be claimed ; it is claimed already as a precedent. 
And shall that precedent have the sanction of the king—will his 
counsellors advise him to such a step in the face of his Coronation 
Oath? Every moralist knows, that the very heathens judged that 
an oath should be kept, in the sense not only in whieh it was in- 
tended by the swearer, but also in which he knew it must be un- 
derstood by those to whom and for whose security it was made. 
And can any man have the effrontery to affirm that the Arch- 
bishops and Clergy, and members in general of the established 
church, could understand that the King was at liberty to plunder 
the church, and turn its revenues to state purposes, when he solemnly 
swears— to the uttermost of his power, to maintain unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges, as by law do or shall 
appertain unto them, or any of them’? 

Let his Majesty’s ministers deliberate well, before they advise 
him thus to violate the most solemn of all obligations. What 
can we say of the papistical doctrines relative to the violation of 
oaths, or to their jesuitical explanations, when from the throne 
itself, the plain intent and meaning of such words as “ maintain 
unto the bishops, clergy, and churches, all their rights and privi- 
leges,” are twisted to sanction the King’s consent to the spoliation 
of church property for secu/ar purposes ! What will be the effect 
on the people at large! Where will be the sanctity of an oath ? 
How can the, men in humbler life withstand the temptation to 
quibble upon the terms of an oath, when the King himself is to 
be exhibited to the nation as rendering utterly vain the solemn 
covenant of his Coronation Oath, and in his practice proclaiming 
that— 

** Oaths are not bound to bear 


That literal sense the words infer ; 

But, by the practice of the age, 

Are to be judg’d how far th’engage ; 
And, where the sense by custom's checkt, 
Are found void, and of none effect” ? 


Who doubts in what sense his Majesty’s forefathers understood 
that oath? Who, till this atrocious measure was brought for- 
ward, doubted whether such an oath could sanction the seizure 
7 church property? But now, I suppose, the “ senseis by custom 
checkt.” 

Let the projectors of this measure consider well the stab they 
are about to aim at social security ; and, above all, let them con- 
sider the wrath of Him, who will not hold any man “ guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain,”’—and will most assuredly visit that 
nation, whose counsellors sin with an high hand—dare to advise, 
in the highest places, the example of trifling with the most 
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Peni ofth—Latid crown the: perjury, by making it instramental 
to sacrilege ! a o 90 DGS a Sane 
I know that the appeal to the obligation of the Coronation 
Oath has been met with.sneers; but I trust that some reverence 
for it yet remains. If, however, it is to be treated as the fond 
imagination of unenlightened bigots, or the vain. recollection of 
a by-gone dream, I will not be thus scared ;-and I hope that 
others, more weighty than I, will not be scared from bearing 
their testimony against this great offence, and warning the nation 
of its perilous chasentde in His sight, on whose will both kings 
and kingdoms depend for all they have, and all they can hope. 


M. 


THE MEDITATIONS POETIQUES DE M. LAMARTINE. 


A. pe LAMARTINE is one of the most distinguished ornaments 
of modern French poetry, and his verses are not more remarkable 
for their sweet and affectionate tenderness than for the pure and 
delightful morality which animates every line.’ The volume, the 
title of which heads this article, has been edited by M. Nodier, 
who has also prefixed to it a short, but eloquent, Preface. Nodier 
is celebrated in France for the elegance with which he discharges 
these introductory offices, and his pen is frequently in requisition. 
This custom of our Parisian neighbours reminds us of the days 
when Ben Jonson recommended, by his verses, the poems of South- 
well, and of a still later period, when literary success was insured 
by a Preface from the pen of the author of the “ Rambler.” 
Lamartine belongs to the School of the Romanticists—but he 
is not a bigoted disciple ; he does not yield up his fancy to the 
wildest dreams, like Victor Hugo, nor indulge in the ingenious 
eccentricities of Beranger. hen these Meditations were first 
published, says Nodier, poetry was fallen into such disrepute as 
to be quite unacceptable in any library ; and the ideas of the 
nouvelle ecole were limited to a sort of deep sounding and carefully 
modulated prose. The Meditations worked an almost instan- 
taneous alae in the literary mind, In the room of laboriously- 
constructed antitheses and the painful monotony of endlessly- 
repeated antique fables, the reader was presented with thoughts 
fresh from the heart, and truths that ennobled the soul while they 
delighted it. One of the great charms of Lamartine’s poetry is 
its memoneey foe apeens with a natural and unaffected earnestness 
perfectly unintelligible to Delavigne and the Classicists. He talks 
to us of the common sorrows and joys of life with a moral 
gentleness which sometimes reminds one of Cowper. We ma 
exemplify this by an extract from his poem entitled Le Passé ; he 
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has been calling to his remembrance the pleasures of by-gone 
days, and he continues— 


But Time—O silent-fiowing Time! 
Like a mighty rushing stream, 

Hath borne away upon its breast 

Every hope, and every dream ! 

And, like the fleeting flower, 

That falleth ere the banquet hour 

From the feaster’s burning head, 

The joys which wanton sloth doth bring 
Upon our foreheads withering, 

Along the mournful path are shed. 


II. 


Here the first morning of thy life* 

In its golden beauty rose ; 

And now, behold! how dark a night 

Upon that beauty doth repose! 

Then nature seemed to laugh with glee,— 
The stream, the breeze, the flower, the tree, 
Welcomed thy gladness with their song ; 
But listen now—the flower is fled, 

And on the river’s troubled bed 

The tempest rolls its voice along. 


Alas! where’er thy footsteps turn, 

’Midst scenes of grief they tread ; 

There wrath, and hate, and vengeance burn— 
Here sleep the honour’d dead. 

In that dear heart thy trusting youth 

Did sow the seeds of love and truth— 

The fruits thine age will never find ! 

There—e’en thy memory is forgot ; 

There—envy thy dear fame doth blot ; 
There—thy fond cares no grateful heart can bind! 


Iv. 


But let us look unto that hill 

Where the star of morn doth shine, 
And the horizon’s utmost bound 

Is burning with a ray divine. 

This pure and fruitful light 

Unveileth to the spirit’s sight 

The land where faith exulting springs; 
A holy fire inflames our heart; 
Wherefore may we not depart? 

O death! lend us thy wings! 





* The Poet is addressing a friend, to whom the verses are inscribed. 
Vow, II1.— April, 1833. 3D 
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Along this desert earth each trace’ | 

Of pleasure fades beneath our feet ; 

But come to that eternal place 

Where all the past pur eyes shall greet. 
There dwell our dreams of happier years, 
Our farewells hushed with sighs and tears, 
Our hopes and vows—a blessed Heaven! 
There our youth will bloom again, 

And each object of our pain 

Unto our clasping arms be given! 


vi. 


So when the chilly autumn blast 

Hath swept the shadow from each tree, 

The nimble swallow hasteneth fast 

From its leafless home to flee— 

Taking its quick and joyful way 

Unto a land of warmer day, 

Whence the bright sun doth cheer our breast ; 
And findeth in its distant flight 

Another heaven, another light, 

And for its young another nest. 


The following stanzas will afford an idea of the graceful 
melody of the poem, a portion of which | have attempted. to 


translate :— 


Mais dans leur insensible pente, 

Les jours qui succedaient aux jours, 
Entrainaient comme une eau courante 
Et nos songes, et nos amours : 

Pareil a la fleur fugitive, 

Qui du front joyeux d’un convive 
Tombe avant l'heure du festin, 

Ce bonheur que’l’ivresse cucille, 

De nos fronts tombant feuille a feuille, 
Jonchait le lugubre chemin. 


AE RD ea a ir een is 


Reconnais-tu ce beau rivage ? 

Cette mer aux flots argentés, | 
Qui ne fait que bercer l’image " 
Dans son sein répétés ? : 
Un nom cheri vole sur l’onde! 
Mais pas une voix qui reponde 
Que le flot grondant sur |'écueil ! / 
Malheureux ! quel nom tu prononces ! 
Ne vois-tu parmi ces ronces 
Ce nom gravé sur un cercueil ? 


{ To be contianed. } 
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THOMAS A BBCKET. he 
(Continued from Vol. II]. p. 157.) 


ACT I. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Acexanper III, elected Pope, September 7, 1159. In 116] he was driven from Italy by 

rederick Barbarossa, who set up an anti-pope, Octavian, Cardinal of St. Cecilia, under 

the title of Victor IV. ; and, at the time when our scene opens, was residing at Sens as a 
refugee. His authority was acknowledged by England and France. 

Louis VIL, King of France. 

Henry Il. 

Wittiam or Pavia, and Hewry or Pisa, Cardinals residing at Sens. 

Tuomas A Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Henry, Arcusisnor of Rueims, brother to Louis VIT. 

Joun, Bishop or Potctters, formerly Treasurer of York, an intimate friend of Becket. 

GicBeRt, Bisnor or Lonpon, late of Hereford... AnNnuten, Bisuor or Lisizux. 

Bisnor or Evreux. Puir p’Atsace, Count of Flanders. 

Yo, Count or Sotssoxs. Count Hewry. Count [Roccrivs ?] 

Perer, Ansor or St. Remicius, Rheims. 

CraRnemBaLp, Apgot ELEcT oF St. AuGustin’s, Canterbury, but not instituted, in conse- 
quence of his refusal to accept the Archbishop’s benediction ; i. e. to own canonical sub- 
jection to him. | 

Dean or Noyon. Prior or St. Marp, Soissons. 

Simon pE Tornesv, Lord Constable of Toiiars. 

Ricuarp pr Hamet, Lord Constable of Normandy. 

Joun pe Lusc1, Witutam Firz-Hamon, Hucu ps Creers, Joun ps Comin, Henny 

_ Pawnetanivs, Officers of Henry II. 


I sHALL now draw up the curtain and disclose a singular scene—a 
conference of the heads of the English church, a.p. 1163. 

And first it should be observed, that the account has not been 
coloured by a modern hand. It is translated from the Cave Manu- 
script, and cannot have been written long after the scene took place, 
as it is prior to the publication of Fitz-Stephen’s Life of Becket, who 
quotes it at length, omitting dates. The account, it will be perceived, 
is friendly to Becket’s cause. 

“ Concerning the origin of the misunderstanding between his Lord- 
ship the Archbishop of Canterbury and his Lordship the King— 

“ Henry, King of England, Duke of Normandy and Aquitain, 
and Count of Anjou, came to London on the first day of October, in 
the year of the Incarnate Word, 1163, and with him Thomas Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Roger Archbishop of York, and their lord- 
ships the other Bishops of England. 

“ This assembly met solely or principally to recognize the claims of 
the Metropolitan of Canterbury to the Primacy of all England. Nor 
was any opposition raised except on the part ofthe Archbishop of York. 

“ When this was settled, the King of England laid before their 
lordships, the bishops, certain harsh tae for which no one was 
prepared. In the first place he complained of iniquitous conduct on 
the part of the archdeacons, who, as he said, made a profit of other 
men’s misconduct, by exacting, in lieu of the accustomed penance, 
sums of money, which they appropriated to their own use, and 
declared his pleasure that for the future no archdeacon should cite 
any offender, however notorious, without the consent of the civil 
magistrate. Then proceeding to another point, he stated his anxiety 
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to devise some means for the better preservation of peace and good 
order in his kingdom, and his regret at hearing instances of disorderly 
conduct among the clergy, several of whom were known to have been 
guilty of theft, rapine, and even murder, 


“ <It is my request, therefore,’ said he, ‘that you, my Lord of 


Canterbury, and your brother bishops, in cases like these, should 
degrade the criminal from his orders, and then deliver him up to my 
courts: of justice for corporal punishment. It is also my will and 
request that on these occasions you should allow the presence of a 
Crown officer to prevent the escape of the criminal after his degrada- 
tion.’’’ [All which requests and demands were direct encroachments 
on the hitherto undoubted rights of the church; rights which were 
founded on prescriptive usage, at least as ancient as that by which 
Henry claimed the crown, and which, besides, were guaranteed by a 
formal grant from William the Conqueror. See the last article on this 
subject. —TRANSLATOR. | 

His Lordship of Canterbury wished to defer his answer till the fol- 
lowing day; but when this was denied, he retired with the other 
bishops, and the following discussion ensued. 

“The bishops mentioned that the world must obey the world’s 
laws,—that degraded clergymen (clerics) must be given up to the civil 
magistrate, and suffer corporal punishment as well as spiritual; nor 
could they see the injustice of thus doubly punishing persons who, as 
they enjoyed higher privileges than other men, when they abused 
these were doubly guilty. Nor was this only the world’s law: the 
infliction of corporal punishment in such cases was sanctioned by 
scripture itself, which sentenced offending Levites to mutilation or 
even death. 

“ On the other hand, his Lordship of Canterbury asserted that to 
visit a single offence with double punishment was alike unjust and 
uncanonical ;—that scripture did not afford a precedent for it; and 
that since the sentence pronounced in the first instance by the church 
must either be just or unjust, unless the bishops would condemn 
themselves by calling it unjust, they could not admit an additional 
sentence to be just. 

*«« Moreover,’ he added, *‘ we must be on our guard against lending 
ourselves to any designs upon the liberty of the church; for which, 
according to the example of our great High Priest, we are bound by 
our office to contend even unto death. But ye have not yet resisted 
unto death.’ 

“ The bishops answered, that by sacrificing the liberty of the church 
they in bo way compromised the church itself. ‘ Indeed,’ said they, 
« such a course would rather tend to strengthen it. An obstinate resistance 
on our part can end in nothing but our own ruin; whereas, by giving 
way to the King in this point we may retain our inheritance in God’s 
sanctuary, and repose in the peaceable possession of our churches. 
We are placed in difficult circumstances, and the temper of the times 
requires of us large concessions.’ 


_ 


{Quasi non suiliceret Diei Malitia sua nisi augeretur per Malitiam 
Episcoporum. (1 despair of translating this.) | 
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* On this his Lordship of Canterbury, being very zealous for the 
House of God, spoke as follows: 

“« 1 see, my Lords, that you disguise to yourselves your cowardice 
under the name of patience, and that on this pretext of concession 
the spouse of Christ is to be given up to slavery. And who hath 
bewitched you, ye insensate prelates? Why would ye mask palpable 
iniquity under this virtuous name, concession? Why do ye call that 
concession, which is, in fact, abandonment of the church of Christ ? 
Words, my Lords, should be the signs of things, not their disguises. 

‘«< « But,’ say your lordships, ‘we must make concessions to the 
temper of the times.’ Granted; but not vicious concessions to vieious 
temper. 

« ¢ My Lords, the cause of God is not so ill supported, as to require 
your fall that it may stand. Nor is the Most High at a loss for means 
to uphold his church, though unaided by the truckling policy of its 
governors. ‘Truly one would suppose that your lordships compassidén- 
ated our Lord Christ,* as though he were of himself powerless to de- 
fend his spouse, and stood in need of your ingenious devices. 

« «Know, my Lords, that this temper of the times is the very thing 
which constitutes your trial. When is it, I pray you, that a bishop 
is called on to expose himself to danger? Think ye that it is in 
tranquil times, or in disturbed times? Your lordships will surely 
blush to answer ‘in tranquil times.’ Remember, therefore, that when 
the church is troubled, then it is that the shepherd of the chureh 
must expose himself. Think not, that if the bishops of old times 
were called on to found the church of Christ on their blood, we in 
these times are less called on to shed our’s in its defence. 

«“<¢], for my part, (God is my witness,) do not dare to reeede from 
that form of government which has been handed down to us from 
those Holy Fathers.’ 

“These words of the archbishop were soon carried to the King’s 
ears; and straightway you might see all the pillars of the church to 
tremble as reeds before the wind; nor did anything support them 
against the terrors with which they were threatened except the firm- 
ness of his Lordship of Canterbury. 

«« When the King found that in this instance his will was ineffectual, 
he immediately took different ground, and merely put to them the 
question, whether it was their intention to conform unreservedly to 
the usages of his kingdom? His Lordship of Canterbury an- 
swered advisedly, that he would conform to them without reserve 
as far as they consisted with the privileges of his order. The same 
question was then put to each singly, and the same answer was 
returned by all. The King insisted that they should pledge them- 
selves absolutely, without any exception in favour of their order. 

But his Lordship of Canterbury refused to give further pledges, with- 
out authority from the Vicar of Christ. 

“ The King, therefore, was greatly troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
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him; and, going forth in the vehemence of his spirit, he departed at 
once from London, without arranging any business or closing any 
account. 

‘On this you might perceive a murmuring among the laity,—con- 
fusion among the clergy. The bishops, in terror, followed after the 
King, fearing that before they reached him they should hear of a con- 
fiscation of all their goods, and soon after made an underhand arrange- 
ment with him, in which all mention was dropped both of God and 
of their order. Indeed, so readily did they yield to his request, that 
their consent seemed to have been given even before it was asked, 
and those who had most influence seemed most willing to exert it 
against the church. 

“Inthe meantime the Archbishop of Canterbury sat apart by him- 
self, looking to the right and to the left, but there was no man that 
would know him. He sought comfort among his brethren, but they 
had gone astray backwards, and now they walked not with him. At 
length, seeing the prosperity of the unrighteous, and the danger that 
hung over himself, ‘One thing,’ said he, ‘1 have spoken, namely, 
that I will not conform to the usages of this world where they inter- 
fere with the privileges of my divine order. For this I have incurred 
the displeasure of the King—for this 1 have been deserted by my 
brethren, and have offended the whole world. But let the world say 
yea or nay, never will I so covenant with mortal man as to forget my 
covenant with God and my order. God willing, be it far from me, 
that either the fear or love of man should make me indifferent to 
tod. Ifan angel from heaven come to me and counsel me so, let 
him be accursed,’ ”’ 

This account I have translated from the Cave Manuscript, care- 
fully avoiding the introduction of any new idea, and only deviating 
from the letter of the original where it was impossible otherwise to 
retain the spirit. 

We must now shift the scene from London to Henry's foreign 
dominions, in which the church was undergoing similar treatment. 
The following letter, written about this time to Becket, from his 
friend John, Bishop of Poictiers, will explain the state of things in 
which he was engaged :— 

“ Reverendissimo Domino et Patri beatissimo Thome, Dei gratia 
Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo, suus Johannes eadem gratia Pictaviensis 
ecclesia humilis sacerdos. Salutem et perseverantia virtutem. 

‘ After receiving your lordship’s letter I scarcely allowed myself 
a day’s preparation for my journey. Indeed, every hour seemed 
odious to me which delayed a business that you press so earnestly, 
1 confess, my Lord, that letter of your’s drew tears from me. The 
very earnest tone in which it was written implied, I cannot help 
pre e some mistrust of my friendship; but, forgive me for saying 

, T had rather that you should fail in confidence than myself in zeal. 

“ But while I followed your instructions, in disregarding what my 
good people of Poictiers were sure to say about this journey, at the 
same time I endeavoured to give their suspicions a wrong direction. 


Accordingly I gave out that 1 was going to Tours to meet the Bishop 
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of Evreux, Richard de Hamet, lord constable, William Fitz-Hamon, 
and other officers of the King’s, who were to assemble there about 
this time to treat of a peace with the Count of Auvergne. Indeed, I 
really had business with these persons on important matters of 
my own. 

“ | wished to seek a fuller explanation of certain harsh and unpre- 
cedented ordinances which our friend Luscus (whose mental vision 
God has totally extinguished) and the notorious Simon de Tornebu, 
constable of Toiars,* have proclaimed here in the King’s name. These 
men came to Poictiers a few days after St. Peter’s day, and took me 
apart as if they had some secret commission to me. Henry Paneta- 
rius was present at the interview, as a witness that they discharged 
their trust faithfully. But when I requested that on my part too some 
abbot, or one of my clergy, or, at any rate, some canon might attend, 
this was refused, on the plea that their business concerned me alone. 

“They opened their business with prohibiting, in general terms, all 
such usages as interfered with the King’s prerogative. I professed 
ready acquiescence, and then they proceeded to particulars. (1.) I 
was forbidden to summon before me any inhabitant of my diocese, at 
the suit either of a widow, an orphan, or a clergyman, till the King’s 
legal officer or the lord of the manor had failed to award justice. 
(2.) L was not to hear any complaint in cases of usury. (3.) [ was 
not to pronounce a sentence of excommunication against any baron, 
without first either consulting themselves or obtaining his consent 
to my judgment. 

«These were the principal points in which I was said to interfere 
with the King’s prerogative, and more particularly in the case of 
clergymen, whose patrimony, however inherited, I was said to 
exonerate from all servile obligations; and a penalty was attached to 
ny persisting in any such usages for the future. 

“ ‘They stated, moreover, that in all this they had not gone to the 
extent of their commission, but that, out of respect for my person, they 
had ventured to suppress much on their own responsibility ; that the 
penalties which in their instructions attached to myself, they would 
take on themselves to lay on others; e.g, that the persons who 
attended my summons at the suit of the parties abovementioned, 
should themselves be forthwith liable to imprisonment and to the 
confiscation of their goods. In cases of usury this penalty was to 
attach as well to the accused, if he dared to appear before me, as to 
the accuser. If, however, I should proceed to excommunicate either 
these persons in case of contumacy, or any persons whatever who 
were tenants in chief of the King, without first consulting themselves, 
such persons should be informed that the King would not interfere 
with any retribution they might think fit to exact, either from my- 
self in person, or from my goods, or from the person or goods of 


any clergyman who should dare either to publish or to act upon my 
sentence. 
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_* A castle on the borders of Poictou, one of the oldest and best fortified at that 
time in existence. 
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“To all this lanswered humbly and respectfully, that though [ had 
no witness of what they stated to me, still I must refer the whole to 
the judgment of my church; for that I could not of myself resign a 
right which the church claimed on prescriptive usage. Afterwards, 
when, on my having conferred with the church, it was found that I 
meant to persist in upholding its privileges, they published these ordi- 
nances; first to the barons of Poictiers, and then to the citizens in 
general. 

‘Such was the transaction in which I found an ostensible cause for 
going to Tours. I added also, that in case I failed of obtaining full 
information there, it would be necessary for me to proceed to Sens. 

“ On my arrival at Tours, I found that the officers whomI mentioned 
above, having fully determined on continuing their journey to Au- 
vergne, had that very day set out forthe castle of Luthia. I followed 
after them, doubling my day’s journey; and at the castle I found Wil- 
liam F'itz-Hamon and Hugh de Cleers; the others had started before 
day-break for the castle of Radulfus. From these I obtained, jnfor- 
mation on my own affair; but what I most rejoiced at was thy wci- 
dent which had thus enabled me to lay your letter before Hugh de 
Cleers. On finding that G., his chaplain, was not with him, I stated 
that, in case of his absence, I was commissioned to supply his place 
by reading it myself, and interpreting its contents, and atleswattda, if 
he pleased, by writing any answer he might wish to dictate. But as 
he had not time then for saying all he wished, I allowed him to retain, 
under a promise of fidelity, both your letter to his chaplain G., and 
also that which I had read to him. He seems to me to be much dis- 
tressed for his master, and to fear that some judgment may be brought 
down on him by his conduct. 

“ The Bishop of Evreux, and the others, I have only pursued by 
letter. Il send the bearer of this from the castle of Luthia, where I am. 
I have sent a courier to the Abbot of Pontigni, to beg that he will 
meet me at Sens, to back the solicitation of the Abbots of Clarevalle 
and Fossa Nova, in case they should happen to be there with the 
court, 

« After this has been accomplished as God shall direct, I will take 
care to inform you, through a trusty messenger, of all that is worth 
hearing, either concerning your lordship or myself. 

“ In conclusion, I entreat your lordship in behalf of your chaplain 
and my friend Turstan de Burins, that he may be allowed to visit me 
for any time, however short. If you are in want of his services, I will 
send him back directly.” 

This letter, which is literally translated from the first letter in the 
collection of Christianus Lupus, seems to have been written about 
the time when the council of London was held. The news of that 
council apparently reached the Bishop of Poictiers before he arrived 
. Sens; for in a letter, which I conclude to be his next, he writes 
thus : é 

“ Before I saw your lordship’s messenger, your fame had reached 
me, and had urged me forward on my way to the court. However, 
I was not there in time to carry the news. On my arrival, I found 
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that every thing was known, and that every body was praising God 
for having raised up a man to speak the truth before princes. Your 
lordship has sustained the hereditary glories of your patriarchate, and 
surpassed even the achievements of your predecessors. In their days 
the church was less dependent, and princes more tractable; nor was 
our holy mother, the church of Rome, then torn as she is now by 
schism, 

“ God, who has given you courage to begin, will also give you con- 
stancy to persevere, and will assuredly recompense your perseverence, 
if not with success, yet with a consummation still more devoutly to 
be wished. But as to human assistance, you will look in vain to the 
court [of Rome] for any support against the King. 

“1 myself, as well as your lordship’s personal messenger, have been 
labouring many days in furtherance of your petitions, yet have scarce 
obtained an answer to one, and to that one in hesitating terms, and 
not in writing; yet Lord Henry of Pisa still hopes that he shall get 
ar ~wal of his profession h e. of canonical obedience] extorted from 
the bishop of London. I fear he is too sanguine; for | have already 
tried every argument that seemed likely to be availing. First, that 
his translation had cancelled his former obligation; for, (1) That he 
could not have been admitted to his present see, till after he had va- 
cated his former one; and that on so vacating, he ceased to be de- 
pendent on the see of Canterbury. (2) That this argument was ob- 
vious in the case of translation from one province to another, where a 
new profession is exacted, and consequently the former cancelled as a 
matter of course. Next, to shew the expediency of requiring a pro- 
fession in this case, I urged the fact, that in a late council he had car- 
ried himself as if independent. Also, I brought forward the parallel 
case, that when any one received a second feud from the same lord, 
he did homage a second time. ‘To all this it was answered, that a pro- 
fession once made obliged the person making it till he changed his 
province; and that a second profession could be exacted by your 
lordship only on the plea that, by the custom of your church, the 
former was made to your predecessor individually, and not to his 
office ; and if so, that the obligation arose, not from the bishop’s cir- 
cumstances, but from your lordship’s. As to the benediction of 
the Abbot of St. Augustin’s, your lordship may in vain look for con- 
solation. 

“‘ Wherefore, my beloved father and lord, in all that you resolve 
upon you must look solely to the will of God, and to the interests of 
that church over which God has appointed you. This must be your 
only consolation—your only hope. 

“ 1 too, as ] am informed, have no better prospects before me. May 
it be my lot either to partake exile with you or to taste it first. Nor 
will such a lot be altogether unenviable, if we, who, through the vain 
love of this world, have before now together abused prosperity, at last, 
when our time is come, should accept adversity as from the hands of 
God. 

“ Yet our friend, Cardinal Henry of Pisa, is endeavouring to pro- 
vide for me a sate place of refuge ; and he tells me that he has inti- 
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mated to you, through the Abbot of Eleemosyna, his readiness to: do 
the same for yourself. 1 am now going to Pontigni to ask the prayers 
of the convent in our behalf. We may yet pray to God, though human 
aid cannot be looked for. The pope himself has commended our 
cause to the prayers of Clarevalle. 

‘* May my lord fare well.’’ 

About the same time that Becket received this letter two others must 
have reached him; one from his messenger, to whom the Bishop of 
Poictiers alludes, who, like the bishop, wrote from Sens; the other 
from John of Salisbury, who had been banished on the first outbreak 
between Henry and Becket, to deprive the high church cause of the 
strength it gained from his character and counsels. 


( Letter of Becket's Messenger.) 


“ The Count of Flanders I was unable to find; and I judged it 
neither safe nor expedient to deviate from my route in search of him. 

“ At Soissons, the King of France received myself and my charge with 
evident pleasure, and at once despatched the Pricr of St. Mard of 
Soissons with letters to the pope. The prior is a man of great weight 
and discretion, and was charged with other matters respecting your 
lordship, more important than the King could trust his secretary to 
write. 

“On my taking my leave, his Majesty took my hand in his own, 
and pledged himself, on the word of a King, that if chance ever breught 
your lordship to his dominions, he would receive you neither as a 
bishop nor an archbishop, but as a brother sovereign. The Count of 
Soissons too assured me most solemnly, that he would consign to your 
lordship’s use the whole revenues of his earldom, and that if I would 
return from Sens his way, he would send you a letter to that effect. 

“ Having finished my business at Soissons I hastened to court, in 
the prior’s company, through the estates of Count Henry. The way 
was shortest, and my companion was a guarantee for my safety. Two 
days before | had access to the pope’s presence, the prior delivered 
the King’s letters, and the commission with which he had been en- 
trusted by word of mouth. 

«At length | was admitted. His holiness, on receiving me, sighed 
deeply, and betrayed other signs of dejection. He had already heard 
all that took place in the council,—the persecution of the church, your 
lordship’s firmness, which of the bishops stood by you, how he went 
out from among you who was not of you, the sentence passed upon 
the cleric ; indeed, every thing that had been done most secretly was 
known, before my arrival, to the whole court, and even talked of in 
the ‘streets. A secret interview was then granted to me, in which I 
laid before his holiness the several heads of our memorial. He, on 
his part, praised God without ceasing for vouchsafing to his church 
such a shepherd. Indeed, the whole court loudly extols in your lord- 
ship that courage in which itself is so lamentably deficient. As for 
themselves, they are lost in imbecility, and fear God less than men. 
They have just heard of the capture of Radicofani, and in it of the 
pope's uncle and nephews. Other castles too, belonging to the fathers 
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of certain cardinals, have surrendered to the-Germans. Besides 
this, John de Cumin has now been a long time at the emperor's 
court, and Count Henry absents himself from the pope’s presence, 
and no messenger has of late arrived from the King of England, and 
other concurring events have so terrified them that there is no prince 
whom they would now dare to offend, and least of all the King of 
England; nor would they, if they could, raise a hand in defence of 
the church which is now in danger in all parts of the world. Butof 
this enough. 

“ What has been the success of your lordship’s petitions you will 
doubtless hear from the prior, and from the Bishop of Poictiers, who, 
by the grace of God, arrived here the day before myself, and has 
laboured in your lordship’s cause with most friendly zeal. His holi- 
ness declines altogether to offend:the King, and has written to the Arch- 
bishop of York in a tone rather hortatory than commanding. How- 
ever, he will send over a brother of the temple to mediate between 
your lordships on the subject of the cross, and to settle any dispute 
that may arise in the interim. In the mean time the Archbishop of 
York is not to carry the cross in your diocese ; this we obtained by 
dint of perseverance. To the Bishop of London he has written in the 
same strain; but the only effect of the letter will be to make his pride 
insolent. Indeed the pope feels this, and sends your lordship a copy 
of the letter, that you may judge for yourself whether to forward or 
retain it. As to the profession, his Lordship of Poictiers has debated 
it with the pope repeatedly, and we have at last obtained a promise 
that if, on being demanded, it is formally refused, then his holiness 
will extort it. The bishop will explain this in his second letter: the 
subscription will distinguish the second from the first. In the matter 
of St. Augustin’s we can obtain nothing. The pope asserts that he 
has himself seen grants of his predecessors, which he cannot revoke, 
securing the privileges now claimed by the convent. 

“ Lastly, on our requesting that his holiness would send your 
lordship a summons to appear before him, he answered with much 
apparent distress, ‘God forbid! rather may I end my days than see 
him leave England on such terms, and bereave his church at such a 
crisis.’ 

“ May God preserve your lordship in all your ways. At Clair- 
vaux, Cisteaux, and Pontigni, by the pope’s request, prayer is made 
daily for yourself and your church. May my lord inform me shortly 
bow he fare, that my spirit may be consoled in the day of its visitation.” 


( Thome Cantuarensi Archiepiscopo J. Saresberiensis. ) 


‘‘ Ever since I have been on this side the water, I seem to myself to 
have been breathing a different atmosphere ; the country around me 
is so fertile, and the people so quiet and cheerful, that I feel quite 
refreshed after the storms I have left behind me. 

“On my landing, I found that, at the request of Ernulph, is uncle 
the Count (Epmensis ?) had sent some of his retainers to attend on me. 
I was treated with the greatest respect by them, on your lordship's 
account, and, with all my followers, was conducted through the count’s 
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territory, free of all the customary exactions, as far as St. Omer’s. 
Here I fell in with a monk who used sometimes to be staying at 
(Thillehan and Trulege ?), and through him I was honourably received 
at the convent of St. Bertin’s. It is clear to me that in this country 
the church is well disposed ‘to your cause. Please to thank both the 
Count and the monks when you have op poreanty 

“ When I arrived at Arras, I heard Count Philip was at the 
castle Exclusee (which the tyrant of Ypres so long blockaded ineffec- 
tually.) God had all along favoured my journey, and now I found 
the very man whom I was seeking, almost in the public road. Like 
other men of fortune who please themselves with such trifles, Count 
Philip was following the course of all rivers, and marshes, and foun- 
tain streamlets, in pursuit of wild fowl. He rejoiced to have fallen 
in with some one who could give him a correct account of the state 
of England; for my part, I was doubly delighted that God had placed 
him in my way, and thus enabled me to execute your commission 
without more loss of time and money. He put many questions to me 
about the king and the nobles, and I contrived to answer them with- 
out saying any thing offensive, yet, at the same time, keeping clear of 
falsehood. He expressed compassion for your difficulties, and pro- 
mises his assistance; he will procure ships for you when you need 
it, on receiving notice. If you are driven to this, send on Philip, 
your steward, to make a contract with the sailors under the Count’s 
authority. With this assurance I left the Count, and the following . 
day arrived at Noyon, where, to my surprise, I found that the state of 
things in En was generally known ; indeed many things were 
said to have occurred in the councils of London and Winchester 
which I had not heard before, and everything was exaggerated for 
the worst. I studiously dissembled all knowledge of what was 
currently reported, but could not obtain credit. You will wonder to 
hear that, the day I was at Noyon, the Count of Soissons detailed to 
me seriatim all the articles of the so called London council, with as 
much minuteness and accuracy as if he had been present himself. 
He knew, not only what had passed in the palace, but what had been 
said most secretly in this or that private circle. Indeed, I cannot 
doubt that the French must have had there, either from among their 
countrymen or our’s, some very able emissaries. 

“The Deanof Noyon, who is an excellent man, was much concerned 
to hear your situation: he holds himself in readiness to receive you, 
and will gladly expose, net only his property, but his person, for your 
sake, and for the church of Canterbury. It was his intention before 
he heard of your difficulties, to set out at once for the pope’s court, 
but now he will wait for more accurate information. 

« Whileat Noyon, I was told for certain that the King of France was 
at Laon, and that the Archbishop of Rheims was in that neighbour- 
hood, waiting for a conference. So my first thought was to seek them 
there, but 1 was prevented by the war in which the archbishop is 
engaged against the Count (Rocceius) and other nobles, and, instead, 
turned off to Paris. Here I was so struck with the plenty of provi- 
sions, the joyousness of the people, their reverence for the priesthood, 
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the splendour of the church, and the various pursuits of the students, 
atl dt cenliaad ao eaten Jacob, ‘surely the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not.’ I thought too of what the poet had said, 


* Felix exilium, cui locus ille datur.’ 


“ After spending a few days in hiring a house and arranging my 
, I presented myself to the King, and laid your cause 
him. ‘To come at once to the point, he sympathizes with you, and 
promises his assistance. He told me that he had already written 
m your behalf to the pope, and that, if there is occasion, he will again 
write, and use his influence in person. 

“ When I saluted him on the part of his daughter,* whom I had 
lately seen in good health, by the Queen’s permission, he answered 
that he would rather have heard she had been received by the angels 
in Paradise. On my replying that, by God’s grace, that consumma- 
tion would at last arrive, but that first she should be a cause of joy to 
many nations, the King said, ‘ With God this is indeed possible, yet 
it is far more likely that she will be a cause of many evils. May the 
presages of her father’s mind prove false; yet I can scarce hope that 
anything good will be brought to pass concerning her.’ 

« Among the French, our king is alike feared and hated ; but this we 
may consign to a deep sleep and a sound, As I was unable to see 
the Archbishop of Rheims myself, 1 forwarded my letters to my par- 
ticular friend the Abbot of St. Remigius, requesting him to supply my 
soma I think, however, that you will do wisely to send despatches 

m yourself to the archbishop, either by a monk of Boxley, or some 
other trusty messenger, and to accompany them with a present. His 
friendship may be of importance to you; for whatever may be thought 
of his private character, he is a great man in this country, and, partly 
through the king, partly from the extent of his hereditary possessions, 
he has much influence with the church of Rome. To allay suspicion 
as far as possible, I have not yet ventured to court; and I learn from 
the Bishop of Poictiers, that the pope is well aware of my reason. 

“ On receiving your lordship’s letter, lexplained to Lord Henry of 
Pisa and to William of Pavia, how perniciously the church must be 
affected by conceding what is demanded from you. I still defer my 
visit to the court till I learn the motions of the Bishop of Lisieux and 
the Abbot of St. Augustin’s. M. Henry, who is on the spot, will send 
me immediate notice of their arrival. 

“Yet what to do when I am there, I scarcely see. Many things 
make against you, and few for you. Great men will be arriving 
there—profuse in their presents, against which Rome never was proof 
—backed not only by their own power, but by that of a king, whom 
no one in the court dares offend. Besides, they are protected by 


ee ee —— + ere - ---- -_——-— rrr oor —_ 


* Margaret, daughter of Louis VII., by Constance, his seeond wife, still a child. 
Louis bad reason to fear. Alice, another of his daughters, espoused to Prince 
Richard, and brought up in England, like Margaret, under Henry's protection, was 
raped by him as soon as she was of age to marry.—( Script. Hist. Ang. a Twysd 
1151.) 
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grants from the church of Rome, which, in a cause like this, neither 
regards bishop nor friend. In this very cause, his holiness has from 
the first opposed us—and ceases not to find fault with what was done 
for us by Adrian, that friend of the church of Canterbury, whose 
mother still lives among you, penancing herself with cold and hunger. 

“ We then, humble and poor, and with no grants to protect us, what 
shall have but words to offer to these Italians? But they have well 
studied the lesson of their poet, ‘not to pay a price for promises.’ 

“‘ Your lordship writes, that, as a last step, if all other resources fail 
us, I am to promise 200 marks. But our adversaries, rather than lose 
their object, would pay down 300 or 400. 


‘ Nec si muneribus certes, concedet Iolas.’ 


« And, truly, I will answer for the Italians, that in consideration of 
the love they bear his Majesty, and of their respect for his messengers, 
they will consent rather to receive a great sum than to expect a small 
one. 

«And yet in some respects they side with your lordship, because 
you are troubled for the liberty of the church; though here too the 
king’s apologists and your lordship’s rivals endeavour to undermine 
your cause, attributing your conduct rather to rashness than to spirit; 
and to back their insinuations, they hold out hopes to the pope (venas 
hujus susurri jam audiit auris mea) that he will be invited to England, 
and that the coronation of the king’s son is delayed till the apostolical 
hand can consecrate him—and your lordship must know the Italians 
have no objection. There are some who already insult us with the 
threat that his holiness will take possession of the church of Canter- 
bury, and remove your lordship’s candlestick. However, I do not 
believe that as yet such a thought has been conceived by his holiness, 
for I hear that he is really grateful for your constancy. 

“ Yet one thing I am sure of, than when Lisieux is come, there is 
nothing which he will hesitate to assert. I know him well, and have 
tasted his wiles. As to the abbot, who can doubt about him ? 

“1 have just learned from the Bishop of Poictiers, that he can 
obtain nothing for you against the Abbot of St. Augustin’s, though he 
has laboured hard for it. I will go, however, God willing, since your 
lordship commands it, and will try what 1 can effect. If I fail, let 
it not be imputed to me ; for as the poet has said— 


‘ Non est in medico semper relevetur ut xger, 
Interdum docta plus valet arte malum.’” 


In the mean time, the pope had written Becket a common-place 
letter, dated Sens, Oct. 26, 1163, in which there is nothing worth 
notice except that concluding advice, “that Becket should at once 
return to his diocese, dismiss all his retinue except such as were 
absolutely necessary, and then move rapidly from place to place.” 
The advice is remarkable! What is its meaning ? 

He also wrote another letter to Gilbert, dated Sens, Nov. 9; just 
such as-Becket’s messenger describes it—full of flattering expressions 
and gentle admonitions. 
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Becket’s answer to the pope is characteristic : it is as follows— 


“If my distresses were less, my consolation would be great, as I 
reflect on your holiness’s condescending letter; or were they single, 
however sad, I might found on it some hope of respite. 

“ But now, from day to day, iniquity waxes strong; wrongs are 
multiplied,—not our’s, but Christ's; yea, because Christ’s, so much 
the more our’s: they come one after another like waves: surely ship- 
wreck awaits us. No resource is now left us but to call on Him that 
sleepeth in our ship, ‘ Lord, save us, we perish.’ 

“ And so much the fiercer is their malignity, that they see the holy 
Roman church less strong—for truly that which is poured out upon 
the head, be it good or bad, sweet or bitter, ‘runneth down upon the 
beard, and even unto the skirts of our clothing.’ Jesus Christ is 
robbed of what he purchased with his blood; the secular arm is put 
forth against his portion; the authority of the holy fathers avails not ; 
the canons of the church, whose very name is hated among us, can no 
longer protect even the clergy. 

“But not to weary your holiness by detailing our calamities, I 
have sent M. Henry, of whose fidelity your holiness is well assured, to 
explain the whole state of things by word of mouth. Your holiness 
may trust him as myself; yet were such a course possible, I would 
much rather communicate with you in person. 1 speak as to my 
father and lord ; let this last request be concealed in silence. Nothing 
is now safe: whatever passes in your holiness’s conclave is repeated 
in the King’s ear. 

. Woe is me, that I am reserved for these times, in whose days 
these evils are come upon us, Truly I had fled, lest my eyes should 
see the violation of the crucified One,—yet whither, whither except 
to Him who is our refuge and our strength ? 

“ Concerning the Welsh, and Owen, who styles himself their Prince, 
may your holiness deal as you see fit. They are one great cause of 
the king’s irritation. Farewell, my beloved Father and Lord.” 


And here I shall close the first act of this anomalous drama. Its 
contents may perhaps interfere with some preconceived notions; 
yet the letters are unquestionably genuine, and I am not conscious 
of having coloured them in translation. 
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PARISH CHURCHES, 
NO. XI.—BEMERTON CHURCH. 
( With an Engraving.) 


THERE are some characters at once so elevated and so unobtru- 
sive, that the recollection of them can excite no feelings of 
hostility in any mind ; they breathe so much of heaven, a are 
at the same time linked with so much of human sympathy, that 
the most ardent spirit can love, though it does not admire ; and 
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even the thoughtless worldling respects, though he will not 
imitate. We regard the places where such men have lived as the 
cities of a “‘ region mild of calm and serene air, above the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot ;” thither we cannot eatry the petty 
feelings of our corrupt nature, and disturb the holy ground. 

The “smoke and the stir” of this enlightened age have, 
indeed, done much to cloud the intellect, and to lower the tone 
of natural feeling ; but I do not believe that the hearts of men 
are hardened, so that they cannot behold and love such men as 
Georce Hersert, and Joun Norris. In this cheerful 
confidence I present to my readers a view of BEMERTON 
Church and Parsonage, of which Herbert was rector from 1630 
to 1632, and Norris from 1691 to 1711. 

If there be one who cares not to “ turn out of the road, and 
visit Bishopsbourne ” for the sake of the meek and pious Hooker, 
because he defended the church by invincible arguments,* as 
well as “ by the innocency and sanctity of his life,” it may be, 
that he will be attracted by the thought of one country parson, 
whose “ library was a holy life,”+ and of another, who thought, 
“ that the best way of expressing our zeal for the church, that so 
much deserves it, is by living up to her rules and institutions.” + 

It was with feelings like these that I made a pilgrimage to Be- 
merton, which is about a mile distant from Salisbury. To one 
whose earliest associations are wedded to a “ churchyard among 
the mountains,” and who learned to connect the piety of the 
olden time with the coeval towers of our more distant counties, 
it was not unnatural to be somewhat sanguine in forming con- 
ceptions of the church of Bemerton. But they were all disap- 
pointed. In approaching the village, it is impossible to distinguish 
the sacred edifice from the agricultural buildings, by which it is 
surrounded ; and, on entering the hamlet, the eye is directed to 
the church, rather by the memorials of the dead, than by the 
appearance of the structure itself. 

ut perhaps it is better as it is ; and this may be said without 
undervaluing those feelings by which “ sense is made subservient 
still to moral purposes, auxiliar to Divine ;”§ feelings which were 
not likely to have been blunted by having just before attended 
Divine service in the cathedral of Salisbury. There is a moral 


* One of the worst signs of a superficial age is its indifference to maintaining 
what is really true. There is an affected candour, which first neglects and then 
depreciates those who have warmly defended what is allowed to be true, who hold 
fast what is good, and who are zealously affected in a good cause. 

. + Herbert's Country Parson, sect. xxxiii. 

t Norris on Christian Prudence, p. 398. 
§ Wordsworth—* Excursion.” 
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depth in the strain of that poet, on whom, in these days, the 
mantle of Herbert has fallen, 


“ Needs no show of mountain héary, 
Winding shore, or deepening glen, 
Where the landscape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men : 
Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And a few flowers to bloom and die ; 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse.’”’* 


And as with nature, so it is with architecture. There are times 
when we are in danger of being wholly riveted by the beauty 
which we see, or of suffering the imagination to wander, instead 
of receiving into the heart the simple and humbling truths 
which live in the memory of such men as Herbert and Norris. 

The church, which is dedicated to St. Andrew, is extremely 
small, being only 44 ft. 5 in. long, and 14 ft. wide. It has two 
Gothic windows ; one, of the decorated or curvilinear style, at 
the west end ; and one on the south, which belongs to the period 
of transition to the perpendicular style. 

The east end appears to have been rebuilt; and there can be 
little doubt that a Gothic window has been supplanted by the 
barbarous Venetian, which now fills its place. The bell is con- 
tained in a low wooden turret, which scarcely rises above the 
roof. I eagerly entered the church, hoping that there might be 
some visible token of George Herbert: but there is little which 
can have descended from his day, unless it be an old and rude 
baptismal font. There is no memorial stone of him, who in part 
rebuilt the church, and who ministered in it twice every day in 
the week, those excepted on which he walked to join the service 
in Salisbury Cathedral, and to enjoy his ‘* heaven on earth.” 
When the late incumbent, the celebrated Archdeacon Coxe, was 
buried, the flooring under the altar was removed, and diligent 
search was made for the stone to which Walton alludes, but none 
was found, nor was there any sign of a former interment. On the 
south side, on a marble tablet, against the wall, near the altar, 
is the following inscription : 


H. S. E. 

Jouannes Norais, 
Parochia hujus Rector, 
Ubi annos xx bene latuit, 
Cure Pastorali et literis vacans, 
Quo in recessu sibi posuit, 
Laté jam per orbhem sparsa, 
Ingenii paris ac pietatis 
Monumenta. 


> §D™ 1711. 
Obiit Anno? Areatis 54, 
*“ Christian Year.” First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Vou. WL. — April, 1833. 
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There is something in the expression bene latwt which is 
sadly expressive of the retirement in which Norris lay buried, 
and from which he might have been removed by the bishop 
(Burnet) to a stall in his cathedral. The same expression still 
more sadly expresses the intrinsic value of his works, and the 
concealment in which they have been suffered of late to remain. 

It is due, however, to his contemporaries to say, that I have on 
my table the 15th edition of his Practical Discourses, (published 
1728,) the first volume of which was published for the first 
time in 1691, and the volumes were completed 1698. It is said 
that his collection of Miscellanies in Prose and Verse was the 
most popular .of all his works ; but, if I mistake not, that came 
only to a fifth edition. 

The parsonage is close to the church; and some traces of an 
old a substantial buildine even now remain in the massive 
chimneys and in the old-fashioned windows. These windows are 
now mostly blocked up; and in one or two places, they are, with 
singular taste, intersected by a red brick chimney. I[t is reall 
erievous to remember Cas all must who have read Walton’s life) 
the lines— 


“Tf thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost ; 
Be good to the poor, 
As God gives thee store, 
And then my labour’s not lost.” 


It is grievous to remember these, and then, with the remains 
of the ‘old house before your eyes, to see the alterations latel 
made, The liberality of G. Herbert has been imitated with 
much more success than his taste, by casing a large part of 
the building in a staring red brick wall, pierced with mo- 
dern windows, which are obtrusively faced with white stone 
and finished with circular tops. The side of the house which 
looks to the garden has suffered less in appearance ; the garden 
itself is very pleasantly situated, and received large additions from 
the liberality of Archdeacon Coxe, who, in the total blindness of 
his latter years, continued to pursue his literary researches on 
this spot ; his chief relaxation consisting of walks in this garden, 
through which he guided himself by a thread which was placed 
by the side of the paths for that purpose. 

The garden turf is washed by the beautiful stream of the Wily, 
from the brink of whose waters there is a leasing view of the 

exquisite cathedral of Sarum. All is in unison with the gentle 
ot quiet spirit of the place: the broad flat meadows, the “ soft 
and reedy grass,” the “ soft green willow a where the waters 
vently pass,”* and from the midst of a grove formed by the 
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ancient trees of the cathedral ¢ lose, rises the “distant spire whose 
silent finger points to heaven.” The foreground is closed by an 
old and decayed medlar tree, which perhaps existed m the days 
of Herbert. This must be the prospeet which is rendered so 
interesting by an anecdote preserved among the papers of the 
Rev. John Jones. It is thus given by Nichols—“ The Rev. and 
aged Mr. Thomas Colburne told me late ly (i761), that when he 
was a young man at Salisbury, he made a visit to this ingenious 
and exemplary clergyman (Mr. Norris, at his house in Bemerton). 
This was, [ suppose, not long after the Revolution, when Dr. 
Burnet was bishop of that see. Mr. Norris treated him very 
civilly ; and either before or after dinner (I do not remember 
which), took him out into his garden, from whence they had a 
full view of the city and ¢; athedral. ‘Whata laps Fa struc- 
ture,’ said young Colburne, ‘is that great cathedral! You are 
happy, Sir, in this delightful prospect.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Norris, 

‘it is all the prospect I have with respect to that cathedral. 
Norris was aware that the bishop was absolutely resolved he 
never should have any preferment in the cathedral.+ 

The church of Bemerton is a daughter church to that of Fug- 
glestone or Fulstone, which is distant about two miles. The 
church of Fulstone is also very small, but remarkably beautiful. 
It is of an early date, and m: uked by the elegance and lightness 
of the early English or pure Gothic architecture. 1 was not able 
to see the interior, but I was much struck by an inseription on 
one of the tombstones, which, though its phr: ascology is of the 


rudest kind, has in it so much of native simplicity, so much of 


the “still sad music of humanity, not harsh nor grating, though 
of ample power to chasten and subdue, } that | hope to be 
excused for presenting it to my readers :— 


“ Tlow sadly fond of life poor mortals be ; 
llow few that sce our beds would change with we; 
But, serious reader, tell me, which is best, 
The painful journey, or the traveller’s rest ?” 


The registers of both the tithings of Bemerton and Fulstone 
appeared to be devoid of interest, they ave strictly confined to a 
barren statement of b: ipusnis, Mise Is, and marriages. As far as 
[ could judge, the entrics were rarely made by the clergyman 
himself: in the case of Norris, certainly not; for the entries 
during the latter part of his life, and thatof his burial, are in the 


* Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, vol. 1. 659. 

+ See a Letter from Norris to Dr. Charlett, in the “ Letters by Eminent Per- 
sons, &c.” vol. i. 1506. [The exact reason of Burnet’s resolution has not been 
assigned, and it is very probable that it originated im the natural aversion of a busy 
and coarse nature like Burnet’s from the unworldly and pure piety of Norris. —Ep. | 

W ordsworth—* ‘Tintern Abbey.” 
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same hand writing. The only notices of Herbert and Norris are 
the following :— 


1632. March 3, O.S. Mr. George Herbert, Esq., Parson of Fugglestone and Bemer- 


ton, was buried on the North side of the altar, but no monu- 
ment. 


1693. 19 April. Baptized Edward Norriss, son of John Norris and his wife 
Elizabeth. 
1711. 5 February. Mr. John Norris was buried.* 


Little as we are indebted to the parish register, the names of 
Herbert and Norris will not die. The former lives in the hearts 
of all cultivated members of the church, as presenting the most 
complete pattern of a gentleman, a Christian, and a country 
parson. The name of Norris has been less widely known ; and 
yet there are not many writers who have more happily blended 
strong logical reasoning with the play of the fancy,—vigour of 
intellect with warmth of affections,—a ‘eg! almost mystical in its 
sublimity, with a hearty allegiance to the church, and a cheerful 
love of her simple ordinances. He was at once, poet, philosopher, 
and divine ; and more than all, he was an earnest and practical 
“village preacher.” ° It is delightful to contemplate the diverse 
beginnings, and the one end of these men. George Herbert was 
a favourite at Court, and “had a genteel humour for clothes.”+ 
Norris was a fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and found his 
delight in the Platonic philosophy. Each in early years devoted 
his poetic powers to divine purposes; both, in the maturity of life, 
concentrated their whole powers onthe cure of Bemerton. Her- 
bert had “ left the gilded vanities of court, and contemned all 
titles and dignities, when he compared them with histitle of being 
a priest, and serving at the altar of Jesus, his master.” Norris 
expresses the same sentiment, when he says, “ 1 write neither for 
favour nor preferment,t but only to serve the cause of Christianity, 
and of that church, of whose communion it is my happiness 
to be a member, my glory to be priest ; and that 1 had better 
abilities to do her service, my highest ambition.” 

Surely the end of these men was peace ; and in times when all 
around us “ with low thoughted care, strive to keep up a frail and 
feverish being,” by excitement in politics, in science, in religion, 
it were well if we dwelt more with these undying men of old, and 
were more fervent in our aspirations for “ameek and quiet spirit, 
charitable, humble, and contented minds.” 


* Having neglected to copy these entries on the spot, I have taken them from Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s “ History of Wilts.” The spelling of the name of Edward Norris is 
from memory. I remember it distinctly, because it confirmed the conclusion that 
the entries are not in the handwriting of J. Norris himself. 

t Walton's * Life of Herbert.” 

$ There is a very affecting letter of his to a friend at Oxford, in which he speaks 
of his own poverty, but without any care about it, except as far as it would prevent 
him from sending his son to the University without assistance.—- Ep, 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sik,—In the last number, my extracts from my “ Churchwarden’s 
Accounts” closed with the reign of Edward VI. The Reformation 
then commencing, the altars* in the churches were taken down, the 
rood-lofts removed, crucifixes, pixes, censers, chrismatories, graduals, 
manuals, antiphonars, and “ all the trumpery” of papistry, were sold 
(alas! how soon to be restored), and careful provision made for our 
“reasonable service.” ‘The prices of many of these articles appear 
) in these accounts; but I preter giving those of the books that ineul- 
cated a sounder doctrine, accompanied by less superstition. 
1548. “Itm p* the hauffe to the byenge a the paffarys v‘.’”’ i. e. 
Krasmus’s Paraphrase of the New Testament. 
1550. “Itm for a boke of the omylys in englysse xvj*.”’ 
1551. “Itm to y* lector man of the benevolense of y* presse ij*.”’ 
1553. “tm for ij bokes of the Common prayear vi)’. ilij*.” 
1557. “Itm to a Carwar for y* Immaghe of Allhollans xI*.””— This 
must have been a somewhat compendious piece of sculpture ! 
1559. “Itm for a peynt of malmese on Alholanday day ij". ob.” 
“Itm for a boke of the paffrases of erosemas of Rotherdame A pone 


the pestells vj*. viij*.” 

1561. “Itm for a papar of the x Comaundemets xv)’. 

“Itm for setteng it Jn wayne skott to a yonnar [joiner] ij’. diij*.”” 

1563. “Itm for gennepore flor the cherche ij*.” as a preservative 
against infection in the time of “ the sicknesse.”’ 

“Itm for iij yardes of browede [query, broad or embroidered? | 
conceive the latter] grene clothe and a haffe for the Comunyon table 
oy Ne 

: 1568. “Itm for psenteng them that ded not pay ther dew to 


a 


y® cherch ij*. v 
1570. “ Itm for vij ballyts consarneng y*® Rebells to be soung vij*.” 
This relates to the insurrection in the northern counties, under the 
Karls of Northumberland and Westmoreland. 
1571. “Itm for to [two] fformes for to set on for the poor men 
jt. iy.” 
“Itm for a lowng mat for the poor to knelle on viij*.” 
1572. “Itm for a boke of thankesgeveng for vectory of [over] 
y® towrke 0 0 iiij*.”’ This was the great battle of Lepanto. 
' 1573. “Itm p" for ij cheynes and eyes and staples ffor the ij para- 
ffrasis of Erasmus j*. x‘.”". The “march of intellect’ since 1548 and 
1559 is here very conspicuous! 
“It. p? for ij potts danske fashoun to ffet in Wyne ffor the Comnyon 
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* In my small chureh there were “iiij awltars:” the high altar, that in our 
Lady's chapel, and those belonging to “ the brotherhood of St.George and St. Luke.” 
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“Tt. p* more for wyne for the age apices sythens whitt sonday 
becawse Mr. Star had no sweete wine vy". 


1574. “It. py ye somne r consing [conce en) whether the surples 
be worne or not iy’. 


1575. “It. p* for a newe Bible for the Churche coste ve” 


| “It. p* for a book of the lives of the Saintes j*. viij’. 
! 1577. “It. given to Mr. Auditor ffullar to haue his frindshipp con- 
cinge the same busyness 1) ‘Turkie Cocks coste x*. i 


1580. “ paid the viij of may for wyne for a greate Comunyone to 
say iiij quarts and a pinte of muscadle the somma of 00 03 00,’ 
1581. “paide the same daye | November 17, Queen Elizabeth's 
birthday | flor ij leggs of motton and breadd and drinke for the Ringars 
their Dynner the Somma of 00 02 00." 
1582. the xxvj™ of October sent to Mr. Jefferson the preacher 
where he dyned a quart of w yne a. 
« p* for an howre glasse xij". 
“ p* for a Deske to sett the hower glasse on the pulpytt and anothr 
Deske to stand behind the Clarke x*. * 
“Paied for an Almanack and a sand box for the churche iij’.”’ 
The almanack cost )*. - 
« Payed for a matt to lay vnder the boyes feete when the say the 
cathachisme in the churehe vij’.”’ 
1585. paide the same daie for a pynte of Secke — -— 03,” 
‘ paid for Cupps of wood that stand about the queere — 03 
«A note of the gifte or benevolence given by the pishioners of this 
our‘parishe of —--——., (in the tyme of humfrie walear Churche- 
war den) towards the repairing & new tryming of our Churche with 
the making of dyvres new pewes in the qweere for menne as also in 
| trannslating augmenting making and mending of other pewes for 
weomen, with making a qwadrente for young menne as also dyvres 
dormer windowes with glaseing, washing, whiteing tyling plomering 
and plastering with dyvre 's Other things apertayning as also a faire 
new table of the tenne comaundements in a qw ardent of Joyners and 
paynters woorke well donne, And the names of the Contributors 
hereafter pticulerly with their Vallews apeers. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


— 


ARCH X:OPHILUS. 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’s DIARY. 


Continued from Vol, III. p. 160, 


1672. 6 Oct.—Dr. Thistlethwait preached at Whitehall, on 

Apoc. 5; a young, but good preacher. I received the blessed 
Communion, Dr. Bl: indford, Bp. of Worcester & Deane of the Chi ipel, 
officiating. Dined at my L* Clifford’s, with Lord Mulgrave, Sir 
Gilbert ‘Talbot, & Sir Robert Holmes. 

1673. 1 Jan.—After publiq prayers in the chapell at White-hall, 





} 
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when I gave God solemne thanks for all his mercys to me the yeare 
past, &e., and my humble supplications to him for his blessing the 
yeare now entering, | returned home, having my poor deceased 
servant (Adams) to bury, who died of a pleurisie. 

23 eb.—The Bishop of Chichester* preach’d before the King on 
2 Coloss. 14, 15, admirably well. 

5 March.—Our new Vicar, Mr. Holden, preach’d in Whitehall 
Chapel on 4 Psalm, 6, 7. This Gent" is a very excellent & universal 
scholar, a good & wise man; but he had not the popular way of 
preaching, nor is in any measure fit for our plain & vulgar auditorie, 
as his predecessor was. ‘There was however no comparison betwixt 
their parts for profound learning, but time & experience may forme 
him to a more practical way than that he is in of University Lectures 
and erudition, which is now universally left off for what is much 
more profitable. 

16 March. — Dr. Pearson, Bishop of Chester,t preach’d on 
) Hebrews, 14; a most incomparable sermon, from one of the most 
learned Divines of our Nation. 1 din’d at my Lord Arlington’s, with 
the Duke and Dutchess of Monmouth: she is one of the wisest and 
craftiest of her sex, and has much witt. Here was also the learned 
Isaac V ossius. 

29.—I carried my Sonn to the Bishop of Chichester, that learned 
und pious man Dr. Peter Gunning, to be instructed by him before he 
received the Holy Sacrament: When he gave him most excellent 
advice, which I pray God may influence & remain with him as long 
as he lives; and O that I had been so blessed and instructed when 
first | was admitted to that sacred ordinance. 

30,—Easter Day; myself and Sonn receiv’d the blessed Commu- 
nion, it being his first time, and with that whole week’s more 
extraordinary preparation I beseech God to make him a sincere 
good Christian, whilst I endeavour to instil into him the fear & love 
of God & discharge the duty of a Father. At the sermon coram 
Rege, preached by Dr. Sparrow, B*. of Exeter, to a most crowded 
auditorie, I staied to see whether, according to custome, the Duke of 
York received the Communion with the King, but he did not, to the 
amazement of every body. This being the second yeare he had 
forborn & put it off, & within a day of the parliament sitting, who 
had lately made so severe an Act against the increase of Poperie, 
gave exceeding griefe & scandal to the whole nation, that the heyre 
of it & the sonn of a Martyr for the Protestant religion, should apos- 
tatize. What the consequence of this will be God onely knows & 
wise men dread. 

17 April—Dr. Compton, Brother of the Earle of Northampton, 
preached on 1 Corinth. 11—16; showing the Church’s power in 





* Dr. Peter Gunning, formerly Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, after- 
wards Bishop of Ely. Burnet says of him that he was a man of great reading; & 
very honest, sincere man ; but of no sound judgment.— Hist. of his own Times, i. 299. 


+ Well known by his valuable Exposition of the Creed. 
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ing; but he is like to make a grave & serious good man.* 

14 Sep.—Dr. Creighton, son to the late eloquent Bishop of Bath & 
Wells, preached to the Houshold on 57 Isaiah 8. 

1675. 30 March.—Dr. Allestree preached, on 6 Romans, the ne- 
cessity of those who are baptized to die to sinn; a very excellent 
discourse from an excellent preacher. 

25 April—Dr. Barrow (Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
successor to Dr. Pearson, made Bishop of Chester), that excellent, 
pious, and most learned man, divine, mathematician, poet, traveller, 
and most humble person, preach’d at Whitehall to the Household 
on 20 Luke 27, of love and charitie to our neighbours. 


; 

: 

é 

ordaining things indifferent—this worthy person’s talent is not preach- 





SACRED POETRY. 


TO A THRUSH, SINGING IN THE MIDDLE OF A VILLAGE, 
JANUARY 1833. 


Sweet bird! up earliest in the morn, 
Up earliest in the year, 

Far in the quiet mist are borne 
Thy matins soft and clear. 


As linnet soft, and clear as lark, 
Well hast thou ta’en thy part, 

Where many an ear thy notes may reach, 
And here and there a heart. 


The first snow wreaths are scarcely gone 
(They staid but half a day) ; 

The berries bright hang ling’ring on; 
Yet thou hast learned thy lay. 


One gleam, one gale of western air 
Has hardly brush’d thy wing ; 

Yet thou hast given thy welcome fair, 
Good-morrow to the spring! 


Perhaps within thy carol’s sound 
Some wakeful mourner lies, 

Dim roaming, days and years around, 
That ne’er again may rise. 


li¢ thanks thee with a tearful eye, 
For thou hast wing’d his spright 

Back to some hour when hopes were nigh, 
And dearest friends in sight : 


* Henry, sixth son of the second Earl of Northampton, educated at Oxford, was 
a Cornet in Lord Oxford's regiment of guards, took orders and was successively 
Bishop of Oxford and London, in which See he died 1713, aged 81. 
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That simple, fearless note of thine 
Has pierced the cloud of care, 

And lit awhile the gleam divine 
That blessed his infant prayer ; 


Ere he had known, his faith to blight, 
The scorner’s withering smile ; 

While hearts, he deern’d, beat true and right, 
Here in our Christian Isle. 


That sunny, morning glimpse is gone, 
That morning note is still ; 

The dun dark day comes lows cring on, 
The spoilers roam at will ; 


Yet calmly rise, and boldly strive ; 
The sweet bird’s ea arly song 

Ere evening fall shall oft revive, 
And cheer thee all day long. 


Are we not sworn to serve our King? 
He sworn with us to be? 

The birds that chant before the spring 
Are truer far than we. 


kh. 


SONNET. 
W noer’er avoids to shape his life amiss 
From the mere dread of an avenger’s ire, 
Needs, in the place of love’s Orphean lyre, 
The giant arm that dragged the hound of Dts. 
The perfect law of liberty is this, 
To walk in all obedience, nor desire 
An unbound will, obedient to the sire 
As is the loving child. Herein is bliss. 
That load is light, the very yoke is sweet. 
Oft heard Haroon or Abbas marching by, 
Thy servants lick the dust beneath thy feet 
And sure the meek should be exalted high, 
But not the self-debased. They cannot greet 
Their Lord with Abba! in the spirit’s cry. 


A. Hl. 


SONNET, 
Matron superb, whose sins have much obscured, 
But have not quenched, the radiance of thy brow, 
Thy mystic stye is ruin'd, Trojan sow ! 
And grievous ills thy farrow have endured. 
By Ilion’s gods, and by the sword secured, 
Three parts of earth no more obey thee now, 
And seldom to thy shrines with prayer or vow 
The mishelieving pilgrim is allured. 
Say ! shalt thou rise in power, in youth, renew’'d, 
(Like fell Cerastes when his coil is cast,) 
Towery thy head, thy hands in blood imbrued, 
Recall the whoredoms of the ages past, 


The gory altars, and the orgies lewd, 
And crown Cybebe’s golden cup at last ‘ A. Il. 


Vou TW. —fpri/, 1833. 36 
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422 SACRED POETRY. 


OXFORD FROM BAGLEY, 
AT EIGHT OCLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


Tue flood is round thee, but thy towers as yet 
Are safe, and clear as by a summer's sea 

Pierce the calm morning mist, serene and free, 
To point in silence heaven-ward. There are met 
Thy foster-children, there in order set 

Their nursing-fathers, sworn to Heaven and thee 
(An oath renewed this hour on bended knee) 
Ne’er to betray their mother nor forget.— 

Lo! on the top of each aerial spire 

What seems a star by day, so high and bright, 
It quivers from afar in golden light: 

But ’tis a form of earth though touch’d with fire 
Celestial, rais’d in other days to tell 

How when they tired of prayer, Apostles fell. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LABOUR RATES.* 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I have for some time had it in contemplation to address to you 
a few observations on the subject of Labour Rates and Agreements, 
having for their object the employment of able-bodied labourers, under 
the Act 2 and 3 Will. LV., cap. 96. I have been induced to lose no 
further time in adverting to the subject, by seeing in your present 
number a form of labour-rate proposed for imitation, which I consider 
in many respects objectionable. 

I will first endeavour to convey to you my own views upon the 
subject ; and afterwards to point out in what respects I consider 
faulty the plan recommended in p. 211 of No. XIII. 

Parishes may be considered as belonging to one of these two classes— 
viz., those in which there are a greater number of labourers than that 
which is really needed to keep the land in a proper state of cultivation, 
and those which have no surplus after providing for the due cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

In the last case, many persons, who have not been convinced of the 
fact by actual experience, will not readily believe that there can be 
any necessity for a parish agreement. Nothing, however, is in fact 
more common, than to find a large burthen of able-bodied labourers on 
the Poor Rates, where every one of them is needed on the different farms. 





* It is earnestly hoped that attention will be paid to this very sensible and judi- 
cious letter. — Ep. 
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Sometimes this is occasioned by quarrels with the tithe owner, but 
more frequently, I am inclined to suspect, that the inability of the 
farmer to pay his labourers, without some sacrifice, is the cause ; and 
his reluctance to make this sacrifice, induces him to postpone the 
effort, till the summons for non-payment of rates compels him to part 
with a cow or a colt, or to exert himself to raise the requisite sum by 
some other arrangement. It is most ruinous to adopt this course 
instead of grappling with the difficulty in the first instance, and raising 
the money when he can yet replace it, with a profit, by employing it 
in the cultivation of his farm. But it is plain that, if once this system 
shall have become general in a parish, it is no longer in the power of 
single individuals to correct it by their independent efforts. For when 
once a heavy burden has been in this manner thrown upon the rates, 
he who should attempt to revert to a better system without the co- 
operation of his fellow-parishioners, would not only have to pay the 
labourers whom he wished to employ, but he would also have to bear 
the undiminished burden of the Poor-rate. In this manner, parishes, 
when once they had fallen into a bad system, were unable, under the 
old law, to extricate themselves. Many attempts were made to do 
s0, but the obstinacy of one or two individuals invariably overthrew 
the schemes of improvement which were heartily desired by the bulk 
of the parishioners. Thus the new Act is a great boon even to 
parishes which are not burthened with a surplus labouring population, 
being almost as frequently needed by them as by those which have 
the additional misfortune of such a surplus. 

The chief point to be attended to in a parish of this description is 
the arranging the plan for the employment of the labourers, in such a 
manner, that every farm shall receive neither more nor less than its 
fair share. Nor do I conceive that there can be a difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes that fair proportion in this case— 
namely, the number of men requisite to keep it in a fair state of culti- 
vation, 

It is well known that the number of men required by 100 acres 
of arable land is very different from that required by the same 
quantity of pasture or of wood land ; and still more so from that required 
by 100 acres of hops or of nursery ground. The best information | 
have been able to procure upon this point, assigns five men as the 
proper proportion for 100 acres of arable land of average quality, and 
three for the same quantity of pasture or wood. Hop gardens would 
employ rather more than sixteen men to the 100 acres. The proper 
method then, in this case, would be to divide the labourers amongst 
the several occupiers, in proportion to the quantities of land which 
they respectively hold of each separate class of cultivation ; nor is this by 
any means acomplicated process. It is easily effected by the following 
method :—First of all, the expense in money, at the wages usually 
paidin the parish or its neighbourhood, upon one acre of each kind for 
the time for which the rate is to be made, should be ascertained. (In 
my own neighbourhood, where the wages of a good labourer are 12s. a 
week, an acre of hops is put at 6s, a month, arable land at ds. 8i.; and 
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pasture and woods at 10d.)* In the next place, the oceupiers should 
be called upon to employ labourers belonging to the pgrish to the 
amount of the specified sum for every acre of each kind of cultivation, 
for which they may be rated in the parish books. Where there is no 
surplus, after duly providing for the cultivation of the land, an agree- 
ment of this kind will absorb the whole of the able-bodied population, 
and leave to the Poor-rate its legitimate objects—the infirm, the sick, 
and all who are really wnad/e to maintain themselves. 

But, secondly, in parishes where such a surplus exists, some modi- 
fication of this ‘plan is necessary. There is always a loss incurred 
when the parish officers set to work, as they are by law required to do, 
such as are able to work, but unable to find employ ment. ‘This loss, 
be it great or small, falls upon the Poor-rate. In parishes of the 
first class, when the labourers are fairly distributed, this burden does 
not exist. In those where it is found, care must be taken to make 
such an arrangement as shall throw upon each person his fair share, 
and nothing beyond that share, 

lor this purpose, it is necessary to ascertain, first, what portion of 
the labourers are really required to keep the land in a proper state of 
cultivi ation, and to distinguish between this portion, and the remainder 
which is left after they have been deducted from the whole body. 
The former portion falls exclusiy ely upon the occupiers of land. 
Until they have employed this portion of the labouring population, 
they have no right to come.upon the rest of the rate-payers to assist in 
supporting able-bodied labourers, And when they have provided 
employment for this portion, they are still fairly liable to be called 
upon, in common with the rest of the parishioners, to contribute their 
fair share to the expense incurred in setting to work the remainder of 
the labouring class ; those, namely, whose services are not required to 
keep the land in a fair state of cultivation. 

This object is attained with perfeet fairness, by making a rate for a 
given time, which will cover the amount of the wages of the surplus 
labourers for that time, and allowing every rate-payer to set off against 
this rate all sums expended by him in the employment of labourers 
whose names are contained in the classes (which, as a preliminary 
step, are usually prepared in the manner recommended in the article 
in No. XIIL.), over and above the amount assigned to him in the 
manner already detailed, as necessary for the due cultivation of his 


land+. 
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* EXAMPLE. 


Farmer A. 20 acres of arable, at Is. 8d. ...........00000e £1 13 
30 acres of pasture, at 10d............e0c0000. 1 5 
6 acres of hops, at Gs. cccorcccccecccccccseesse 1 10 


coco 


4 


Monthly sum to be expended in the — ment of 48 
classified labourers, or paid to rate ....ccccesseeeeeees 


+ Thus, looking to the example previously given, A. would wily be allowed to set 
off against the Labour Rate any sums he might have expended over and above the 
ainount there stated. The same object has been attained in some parishes, by 
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I think the fairness of the plans here recommended is so evident 
that little need be said for the purpose of placing it in a more striking 
point of view. In some points, however, it will be more evident when 
contrasted with that which has more immediately called forth these 
observations. 

That plan proceeds on the principle of pauperizing the whole body 
of labourers, and then assigning to each rate-payer a share proportioned 
to the sum at which he stands rated. Let us take a few cases by way 
of trying the working of the two plans. First, let A. occupy 100 acres 
of pasture, and B. the same quantity of arable land, rented at 1/. an 
acre in each case. Here B. ought to employ five labourers, and A, 
three, in duly cultivating his land; but by the method which assigns 
the labourers “ according to the rental,” as it is termed when the rate 
is alopted as the basis of the scale, A. would be called upon to employ 
five labourers as well as B. ‘Thus, whilst B. was merely employing 
the hands which his own interest would induce him to employ, and 
therefore was not bearing any burthen at all, A. would be employing 
two needless hands; and would be thus taxed, as it were, with an 
impost of 40 per cent. upon the labour required for the management 
of his farm. It is not often, perhaps, that the injustice is so violent in 
degree ; but in kind, this injustice is inseparable from the principle of 
allotting the labourers “ according to the rental.’ Let us take again 
the case of the tradesmen of the village, and any other persons who 
live, whether upon a small independence or otherwise, without the 
occupation of land. ‘Yhese persons are called upon by this system to 
take labourers according to the sum at which they are rated ; and it is 
this proportion of the whole labouring population of the parish that they 
are called upon to employ or to pay for doing nothing. The burthen, 
which, under the vicious system which has heretofore prevailed, fell 
to their lot, was only their share of those who were in fact out of 
work. The quantity which an equitable adjustment would assign 
them is only their share of those who cannot be employed with 
advantage, i.e. with the ordinary rate of profit on the land. Now as 
it is almost, if not quite, an unheard-of thing, that a bond fide surplus 
of one-third should be found in the labouring population of an agri- 
cultural parish, that system burthens this class of persons with aé 
least three times the amount of labour for which they are honestly 
called upon to pay. 

The greatest sufferer under such an arrangement is the tithe-owner. 
The only labour, which, in a natural state of things, he would employ, 
is that which is needed to collect his tithe, and to thrash and convey 
it to market. This, then, is all that he ought to pay for, over and above 
his fair share of the expense attending the setting to work the surplus 
labourers. The burthen which the rental system would throw on him 
is ruinous, and its injustice most glaring. In my own parish, the 


——_— 





making a rate at a certain number of shillingsin the pound for arable land; another 
at a smaller amount for pasture, &c., &c., and requiring the oceupiers to pay these 
rates or work them out. Those who consider this plan as more simple, will probably 
find it, if founded on fair calculation, equally just and equally efficacious. 
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labourers the tithe-owner is called upon toemploy over and above his 
proportion of the surplus labourers, are only ¢wo in number; and his 
share by the rental would be about fifteen.* ‘This, after making 
allowance for his proportion of the surplus, is not very much less than 
three times the amount of what he is called upon to pay under the 
equitable system which I am advocating, In tact, if the labour-rate 
calculated on rental should be rigorously enforced in a parish heavily 
burthened with poor, the value of the tithe would be wholly absorbed 
in some instances, and nearly absorbed in the great majority. Whilst 
if the tithe, as is the case in one parish with which | am acquainted, 

was exempted, and the glebe only charged, the tithe-owner would be 
released from a burthen which, in fairness, he ought to bear,—his 
portion, namely, of the expense incurred in finding work for able- 

bodied labourers necessarily out of employment after due provision 
made for fairly cultivating ‘the soil. 

Having thus most freely canvassed the labour-rate proposed at 
p. 211, No. XIIL., it is but right to say that there is much to commend 
in the manner in which it is drawn up, and in several of its remaining 
provisions. ‘The obje ctions here made refer principally, if not solely, 
to rule 3. The provision (No. 4) that servants boarded and lodged 
shall be classed and considered as labourers within the meaning of the 
agreement, is a ctly fair and reasonable. The extension of this 
provision (in N 0.5) to sons bond fide working on the land as labourers 
is also perfectly proper; but | do not see any good reason why this 
should be restricted to one son on each farm. I think it a more just 
provision that every one, even the occupier himself, to whatever 
extent he employs himself as a labourer, should reap ¢o that extent the 
benefit of his industry, and should be classed by the vestry according 
to the work he performs. Or, if this plan should not be acceptable to 
the vestry, and if any dissension should arise in making such a classi- 
fication (it has been done without difficulty or ill- will in my own 
parish), the following may be substituted, as it has been in the next 
parish to my own :—* ‘That every rate-payer whose occupation shall 
amount to GO acres , and shall not exceed 100, shall be allowed to 
return his own labour as 6s. a week ; if it amount to 30, and do not 
exceed 60 acres, as 8s. a week; and if it amount to 10, and do not 
exceed 30 acres, as 10s. a week.” 

In fact, the circumstances of a very small occupier are such that, 
unless he can cultivate his farm with his own hands, he cannot live 
on the produce after paying rent, tithe, and other out-goings. With 
the exception of a little assistance in harv est time, he cannot afford to 
employ any labour at all. And farther, twenty acres of arable land 
may be fairly cultivated by one man, five men to the 100 acres being 
the average throughout the kingdom. In the same manner, thirty 
acres of pasture are no more than sufficient to employ the exertions of 


* The tithes are rated at something less than 3001. The tithe-owner is called 


to employ two men, and to work out or pay 302 in six months. The wages of 


fifteen men for that time would be 234. The sum he is called on to pay is 92/. 8s., 
and the difference is 141. 12s. 
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one man all the year round, ‘The profit from such holdings isso 
inconsiderable, that, in very many cases, the occupiers work harder 
and fare harder than the labourers themselves—the feeling of inde- 
pendence, and the fact of being their own masters, making a sufficient 
compensation to them for this inferiority to induce them to refrain from 
reverting to the condition of workmen. If, therefore, exemption for 
persons rated at less than a certain suin be preferred to a fixed allow- 
ance, such as that | have recommended above, five pounds is decided! 
too smallasum., Nothing which should much fall short of the average 
rating of a farm of twenty acres of arable land would really meet the 
just exigencies of the case; and, in strictness, the degree in which the 
limit of exemption should fall short of this amount, should be regulated 
by the magnitude of the swxpdus remaining after making due provision 
for the cultivaton of the soil, and the share of that surplus which would 
fairly fall upon the holder of such an occupation. 

I have one more observation to offer, which is this—if the labour- 
rate is so calculated as to absorb the whole of the labouring population, 
the idle labourers will be apt to feel that their masters mus¢ continue 
to employ them, or leave some portion of their rate unredeemed. I, 
therefore, think it desirable that a s/ight surplus of labourers should be 
left, to be employed in any way that the parish officers may find most 
convenient, in order that a fear of losing their situations may operate as 
a salutary check upon that description of persons; which, of course, 
is more likely to be the case when the masters have the power of 
making a selection than when they have not. 

I trust the importance of the subject will excuse the freedom with 
which I have expressed my opinion upon many points of the plan 
suggested by your former correspondent; and I also trust that those 
who object to the sentiments I have myself expressed will canvass 
them with equal freedom. I am convinced that most extensive benefit 
may be derived from the adoption of plans of this description, and I look 
forward with somewhat sanguine anticipations to the improvements 
which the experience and the disscussion of this year may enable us 
to introduce in the following season. 

Lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


X. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 287.) 


(In the last Letter, p. 284, for printer and editor, read, a printer and editor; and, p, 285, for 
posterioribus, read superioribus.) 
WE shall find another opportunity to consider Mr. Porson’s asser- 
tion, that the man who boasted that he never “suffered a letter to be 
. ? . . 
printed but what the greater part of his best MSS. approved, himself 
confessed that his third edition often varied from all his MSS.”’ 
Mr. Greswell proceeds, p. 329: If in the exercise of the cevrepac 
: | > 5% | a 
gpovrecec he was led to think less highly of some of his readings, and 
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to adopt others, whether from MSS. or from printed copies to which 
he attributed the authority of MSS., ought this to be made the ground 
of such severe reflections ? 

Is this the way in which “the honesty of Robert is vindicated from 
the imputations of Mr. Porson.’ Stephanus professes not to give a 
letter but from the best of his MSS., and Mr. Greswell intimates that 
he adopted readings from printed copies as well as MSS. Does not 
he then establish Mr. Porson’s position, that Stephanus’s boast is false ? 
An advocate of Robert’s may be permitted to ask for some better 
proof of this, than the fact of the editions often varying from one 
another ; he may decline taking the word of the conspiring critics ; he 
may ask to see the wonderful confession of Stephanus; let it however 
be proved that, after all his professions, he did adopt readings from 
printed copies, and no reflections upon him can be too severe, Mr. 
Porson, indeed, having destroyed Stephanus by his three grand argu- 
ments, makes use of him, as lawful prey, to mask his battery against 
the Greek Apostolos, at p. 232. The Professor having at last ventured 
to say there, that the Apostolos “was interpolated in printing,”’ 
expects to be told by his correspondent, that this was making the 
editor to be a cheat. “ But, says Mr. P., 1 do not accuse the editor 
of being a cheat. Who ever called R. Stephens a cheat, because he 
retains many readings in his edition, which he found in no MS.? 
Every editor, unless he makes actual profession to the contrary, is at 
liberty to follow the text of his predecessors.’ Well, then, did not 
Robert “make actual profession to the contrary ?”’ can words convey 
a stronger “ profession to the contrary” than those of Stephanus, which 
Mr. Porson records, when he is pleased to say, that this boast is 
utterly false? When, therefore, the Professor asks “who ever called 
R. Stephens a cheat,’’—why is there no Nathan to say, “Thou art 
the man”? Cheating there is somewhere—cither on the part of Ste- 
phanus, by his giving “ many readings in his editions, which he found 
in no MS.,’’ when he “made actual profession to the contrary” in 
such strong terms ; or it lies with the critics, when they assert that he 
did so, if their accusation is “ utterly false ;’’ and no reflexion can be 
too severe against the party, whichsoever it be, that is guilty of the 
cheat. 

1 am well aware of the unparalleled triumph of Mr. Porson’s wit, 
in actually bringing his Cloten (as he calls him, p. 64) to add a note 
to his third edition, at p. 188, saying, that it was Stephanus’s “ plan to 
accept, by whatever hand it might be offered, that which appeared to 
him to be the genuine reading of Scripture ;” and Dr, Hales (“ Iaith 
in ‘Trinity,’ vol. ii. p. 19) even surpasses Mr. Travis (see specimen, 
pp. 26, 27). But where did Stephanus lay down any plan, but in the 
words referred to by Mr. Porson ? and can words be found to declare 
more plainly, that his plan was not to accept of a single letter from 
any hand whatever, but that of the writers of the best MSS.? = Mr. 
Greswell talks of “ printed copies, to which he attributed the authority 
of MSS.” But where did Stephanus give the most distant hint of his 
taking a letter of his own text from them? He says, “ Adjuti pre-- 
terea sumus cum aliis, tum vero Complutensi editione ;” but this is in 
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the preface to the “O mirificam,” where he makes the boast that 
Mr. Porson records. Crito Cantabrigiensis observes, p. 397, that 
“Robert Stephens particularly mentioned the assistance which the 
Complutensian edition had afforded him in his undertaking.” Yes, 
he mentions the Complutensian and others, and I cannot at ouce admit 
Crito’s deduction, that it must have been used to furnish the text of 
1546, because it was selected out of the other printed copies to oppose 
the text of the folio of 1550, which he lays down in the words imme- 
diately following :—* Since then the Complutensian edition was 
deemed a MS. in Stephens’ third edition ; it must have been thought 
of equal value in his first edition,’’ p. 398. The opposing set of the 
margin actually does contain about half of the stock of MSS. ulti- 
mately acquired—and half too of the original stock; it contains also 
one of those printed editions, the assistance of which is particularly 
mentioned by Stephanus. But neither Crito, nor any other of the 
conspiring critics, has shewn me the least ground to say it was neces- 
sary that he should take for this purpose any one of the copies that 
had been used to furnish the text in 1546. My own opinion is, that 
he might have taken documents of any sort—print, manuscript, ver- 
sion (the Marquess Velez did afterwards take the Vulgate)—to furnish 
opposing readings to his folio; and this, if he had not seen one of 
them in 1546, And here I have Mr. Porson with me, who is pleased 
to assert, p. 89, that Stephanus ought to have given the 5th of Erasmus 
a place in his margin, which would make one more than his vindicator 
wants. It is plain what assistance these editions that had been 
printed from MSS. (cum alia tum vero Complutensis) would afford 
a man who boasted that he gave not a letter but from the best MSS. 
of the Royal library. They would decide for him where the weight 
of his own MSS. was nearly balanced ; and if, in the collation of his 
additional materials, he found that the preponderance was no longer 
against the reading of printed editions, which he had at first quitted, 
it would be his duty to return to those readings. But Stephanus 
valued those editions merely as proof that the MSS. which the editors 
used, accorded with his own; for he adds of the Complutensian, “quos 
cum nostris miro consensu seepissime convenire ex ipsa collatione 
deprehendimus.”’ 

Mr. Greswell's concession is, I am aware, only hypothetical. But 
if he had said nothing to corroborate it, still this, as far as it goes, 
corroborates Mr. Porson's assertion, that Stephanus’s boast is utterly 
false. And the conspiring critics will not fail to take it as an 
acknowledged historical fact, that Stephanus, in forming his text, 
attributed the authority of MSS. to printed copies, and adopted 
readings from those printed copies as well as MSS. This is exactly 
what the Ithacan of modern criticism would wish; its two princes 
[ Wetsten and Griesbach] would have given the world for it. What 
else was the object of the mighty Porson himself in his “ imputations” ? 
The Professor had no personal pique to occasion his “many severe 
reflexions on Robert Estienne.” Mr. Gibbon himself was influenced 
by no hatred of heretic Greek at the time of his writing his inimitable 
note, which Mr. Porson undertakes to defend. All that was wanted 
Vow. Il.— April, 1833. 3 ou 
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was to cut out one hated passage; and with the concession that 
Robert “ quits all his MSS. to follow his printed guides’’ (Por. 59), his 
pretended friends would have no interruption in chanting his praises. 
But, to apply Mr. Greswell’s own words, “a more exact inquiry into 
Robert's history,’’ which he himself has made, ought to “have 
induced our historian to forbear’ (p.323). And before he made such 
a concession, he ought to have glanced his eye over the pamphlet 
that professes to examine the first part of Mr. Porson’s fourth letter, 
written whilst the work of Crito Cantabrigiensis, in vindication of 
Mr. P., lay suppressed. Mr. Hartwell Horne, iv., p. 487, of his 
sixth edition, for reasons which no one can be at a loss to guess 
who will collate this part of his sixth edition with the fifth and the 
preceding, asserts that Crito has “vindicated the Professor from the 
strictures of the Rev. Francis Huyshe.’’ But Mr. G. would have 
found, if he had looked at Crito himself, that he does not meddle with 
one of those strictures; though the little finger of the “ Devonshire 
clergyman’ is thicker than the loins of the amiable prelate, whose 
mild and temperate remarks excited so much of Crito’s wrath; and 
it might have been expected that the pen of every admirer of Mr. 
Porson, who could persuade himself that the Professor was delivering 
his own serious judgment, would have leaped into the ink to repel 
the scorpion lashes. The flood-gates of Billingsgate are opened upon 
the specimen and its author, to sweep them into the common sewer of 
oblivion, in the “ Monthly Repository,’ May, 1828, p. 330, &c.; in 
Mr. Oxlee’s P.S. to his “ Letters to the Bishop of Salisbury ; and in 
the “Memoir of the Controversy respecting the 3 h. w.,” by 
Criticus. But this should of itself have gained a hearing for the 
examination of what Mr. Porson had said “ of the MSS. used by R. 
Stephens and Beza,” before such a stigma was branded on the “ Karly 
Parisian Greek Press,’ in what is incomparably its highest glory, 


Your’s faithfully, 


Francis Huysue, 
( To be continued. ) 


THE RAINBOW A PROPHETIC SIGN. 
(Continued from p. 279.) 


Tue argument from analogy, as already stated, seems to prove that 
the rainbow was a phenomenon unknown to the antediluvians ; and 
the general argument, now to be brought forward, does not appear to 
be at variance with the supposition that there was no rain before the 
flood. 

A literal application of the words of scripture to support a system 
of natural philosophy, and a total disregard to them concerning a 
physical fact, are extremes equally faulty ; and those over zealous 


persons who convicted Galileo of heresy for teaching the annual and, 
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diurnal revolution* of the earth, did certainly not betray any greater 
degree of ignorance or weakness of intellect than the sceptical Vol- 
taire, who assertedt that a general inundation of our globe is a phy- 
sical impossibility. Although a divine revelation is given entirely for 
moral and religious purposes, yet we may be sure that it contains no 
untruths on the subjects of natural philosophy ; wherever, therefore, 
the Bible affords any intimation of a physical fact with a moral pur- 
pose,—for instance, that God brought a flood of waters, and, after it, did 
exhibit his bow in the cloud,—we are bound to give it a full and serious 
consideration. I firmly believe in the occurrence of those two facts in 
the manner there recorded, and am instructed by the moral lessons 
they were intended to convey ; and though I look not to my Bible for 
an explanation of the physical causes, yet am I fully persuaded that 
the facts themselves will not be found inconsistent with the deduc- 
tions of reason. Geology asserts, “that numberless phenomena have 
been already ascertained, which, without the admission of an universal 
deluge, it seems not easy, nay, utterly impossible to explain ;”’ and the 
time and purpose of such a catastrophe, it finds recorded in the sacred 
history. According to the same authority,} “the occurrence of bones 
in caves, under such circumstances as those at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, 
is decisive in establishing the fact, that the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, and hyeena, animals which are at present exclusively con- 
fined to hot climates, were the antediluvian§ inhabitants, not only of 
England, but ofthe polar regions of the north."” Geology hence infers 
a change of temperature in these countries; and revelation informs 
us that not till after the deluge, did God exhibit his bow in the cloud: 
a fact clearly inconsistent with the existence of rain before the flood, 
and which necessarily supposes a difference of climate in the two 
worlds, 

In the old world, it is extremely probable that the atmosphere was 
so uniformly temperate, as never to be subject to storms and rains, or 
to be rent by collisions|| of the electric fluid; at any rate, it is quite 
certain that the climate, from whatever cause, was better adapted to 
the perfection of the animal part of man. ‘There were giants in the 
earth in those days; the earth was full of violence because of them, 
and their life approached upon a thousand years. ‘The curtailing of 


* Cwxterum latis a summis pontificibus contra telluris motum decretis nos obsequi 
profitemur.—Jesuit’s preface to Newton's Principia, vol. ii. 
t Y a-t-il eu un temps od le globe a été enti¢rement inondé? Cela est physique- 
ment impossible. — Voltaire, Dict. Phil., Art. Inondation. 
t Professor Buckland’s “ Reliquie Diluviane.” 


§ It is a tradition of the Rabbis, that angels were commissioned to bring in the 
animals to Noah from the various quarters of the globe; but geologists inform us 
that they were the promiscuous inhabitants of every country in the antediluvian 
world, so that there was a greater economy of miracle than the Jews suppose, in the 
execution of the promise, “ two of every sort shall come unto thee.”—Gen, vi. 20. 


| The variation in the weight of the atmosphere, and the changes which take 
place in its electrical state, contribute greatly to the formation of rain. ‘‘ When he 
uttereth his voice (thunder), there is a multitude of waters in the heavens,......he 
maketh lightnings with rain.”—Jer. x. 13. I should therefore suspect that light- 
ning, as well as the rainbow, was a natural phenomenon unknown to the antediluvians. 
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man’s existence down to its present dwindled span, dates its com- 
mencement from the deteriorating effects of the deluge. Vegetation 
also suffering from the change, would afford a less kindly aliment for 
his support; hence flesh for food, and perhaps wine, were now first 
given as actually necessary to withstand the effects of a vitiated 
atmosphere; although these powerful, yet harsh stimulants, might 
themselves contribute to shorten life. But whatever were the channels 
through which the sinister influence acted upon the postdiluvians, we 
can have no doubt of the result produced, that the days of the years 
of their life attained not unto the days of the years of their antediluvian 
forefathers. 

The atmosphere even now contains such a mass of water in solution, 
that were it all precipitated, it might probably be sufficient (as Bishop 
Watson observes, in his “Chemical Essays’’) to cover the surface of 
the whole earth to the depth of above thirty feet. But astronomers 
and geologists, though drawing their conclusions from very different 
phenomena, do both agree in the opinion that the temperature of the 
earth is greatly diminished from what it once was. ‘Therefore, before 
the flood, it is not impossible that the air, by containing more caloric, 
was permanently endued with a stronger solvent power; and that, by 
holding a larger quantity of water in solution, it afforded more copious 
dews in the place of rain. On this supposition, also, the heavenly 
reservoirs would supply ampler means for deluging the world at the 
general breaking up of the course of nature at that time. 

If the general temperature at the time of the flood was much 
lowered, the solvent power of the air, and the equilibrium of the 
electric fluid might undergo* a change conducive to the formation of 
rain, and unfavourable to the duration of human life. That this 
awful event was accompanied at least with a great and sudden change 
of temperature, is capable of demonstration, as the deluge has erected 
to itself-a lasting monument, which is a faithful witness on this point. 
‘“‘In northern countries, it arrested and encased in ice the careases of 
large quadrupeds, which have been preserved down to the present 
time with their skin, their hair, and their flesh. If they had not been 
frozen as soon as killed, putrefaction would have decomposed them ; 
yet this enduring frost did not previously exist there, for they are 
animals which could not have existed in such a temperature : the same 
instant that they were bereft of life, the country which they inhabited 
became frozen.’’-—(Cuvier, on the revolutions of the surface of the 
globe.) ‘At present, 1 am concerned only to establish two important 
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* Perhaps some reference to this change is contained in the tradition preserved 
by Horace, 1 Od. iii. 27, that man’s life began to be shortened by consumption and 
fever, when fire was first brought down from heaven in the days of Japet— 


Audax Japeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit : 
Post ignem ewetheria domo 
Subductum, macies et nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors ; 
Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Leti corripuit gradum. 
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facts; Ist, That there has been a recent and general inundation of 
the globe; and 2nd, That the animals whose remains are found 
interred in the wreck of that inundation, were natives of high north 
latitudes, and not drifted to their present place from equatorial regions, 
by the waters that caused their destruction. One thing, however, is 
nearly certain, viz., that if any change of climate has taken place, it 
took place suddenly ; for how otherwise could the elephant’s carease, 
found entire in ice at the mouth of the Lena, have been preserved 
from putrefaction till it was frozen up with the waters of the then 
existing ocean? Nor is it less probable that this supposed change 
was contemporaneous with, and produced by, the same cause which 
brought on the inundation. What this cause was, whether a change 
in the inclination of the earth’s axis, or the near approach of a comet, 
or any other cause, or combination of causes, purely astronomical, is 
a question, the discussion of which is foreign to the object of the 
present memoir.’’—(Buckland’s Reliq. Diluv.) We are here told of a 
sudden change of temperature, produced at the same time, and by the 
same cause as the deluge; and are not these the very circumstances 
we should expect to accompany the sudden appearance of rain for the 
first time,* at the flood? By pointing out this biblical genealogy of 
rain, and shewing its relation to geological discoveries, I would drive 
out the scorner from the possession of the rainbow, as he has already 
yielded up all claim upon the deluge ; and would add one more to the 
accumulated proofs, which establish the authenticity of the book of 
Genesis from its own internal evidence. 

On such a subject as the present, verbal criticism may fairly be 
applied, not indeed in proof, but in confirmation of the argument ; 
and I cannot but bring forward, with this view, the passage of Genesis 
(ii. 4—6) already cited, the investigation of which gave rise to this 
whole disquisition on the rainbow. On the first day of creation, at 
the fiat of the Almighty, light, the subtlest of the elements, sprang into 
existence. On the second, was formed the expanse of air, which, by 
its solvent power, drew up a mass of vapour, constituting the waters 
above the firmament. In this manner, the atmosphere both helped to 
drain the earth of some of its superabundant waters, and was ready to 
afford a supply of dew to vegetation against its creation on the third day. 


‘© Now, before any shrub of the field was in the earth, 
And before any plant of the field sprung up, 
Although the Lord God rained not on the earth, 
And there was not a man to dress the ground, 
There went up a mist from the earth 
And watered the whole face of the ground.” 


This passage seems to point out the commencement of a period, 
during which there was no rain, and in which vegetation was sup- 
ported by means of dew alone. A different dispensation of Provi- 
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* The account of the Flood from Sanscreet writings, as given by Mr. Maurice, in 
his “ History of Hindostan,” bears a most striking resemblance to that of Moses. 
He adds—“ One of the fourteen sacred things which the churned ocean, after the 
deluge, disgorges in the Courma, or third, Avatar, is the rainbow.” Vol. ii. p. 35. 
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dence, at a particular time, is declared to us; and we should hardly 
be justified in saying, that it was impossible for that state of things to 
have continued down to the great atmospherical changes which 
undoubtedly took place at the flood. 

I have now endeavoured to shew—(1) That to maintain the con- 
sistency observable in the dealings of Providence, as revealed to us in 
the Bible, the bow must necessarily have been seen, for the first time, 
after Noah’s leaving the ark; and (2) That physiological reasonings, 
as far as they extend, do not oppose themselves to the hypothesis, that 
there was no rain before the flood. 

The heavenly wisdom of the Hebrews led them to attribute every 
natural phenomenon to the immediate agency of the Creator ; but the 
progress of human knowledge enabling us to trace them to their 
second causes, our minds are too apt to rest there with a weak and 
blameable indifference. Yet, thunder and the rainbow might well 
teach us this lesson of raising our thoughts above the creature to the 
great Creator; surely these are so far above us and beyond us, as to 
usher in at once the present Deity. The one is fearfully adapted to 
raise in us feelings of astonishment and awe towards the powerful and 
offended Jehovah : 


“ Jehovah thundered out of heaven, 
The Most High uttered his voice. 
The voice of Jehovah is full of power, 
The voice of Jehovah is full of majesty.”* 


The other should fill us with sentiments of admiration and love 
towards a reconciled and covenanted God: 


** Look upon the bow, and praise him that made it; 
Very beautiful it is in the brightness thereof; 
It compasseth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
And the hands of the Most High have bended it.”t 


W. B. WINNING. 


Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 


ON WEEKLY LECTURES, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—May a fellow-presbyter suggest to W. G., in reply to his 
letter (requesting the opinion of others respecting the best method of 
conducting a weekly lecture, not in the church, “consistently with the 
discipline and formularies of our Church,’’) the expediency in this and 
every other matter of doubt, on points not clearly and absolutely 
established, of seeking for, and abiding by, the council and opinion of 
him whose “ godly admonitions” he has promised to “ follow” “with a 
glad mind’ ?—I mean the Bishop of his diocese. This alone can, in 
such a case, exempt a presbyter from blame, either on the score of 


* Psalm xviii, 18, xxix. 4, + Ecclus. xiii. 1]. 
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presumption or indiscretion. The bishop's advice, in things not 
determined on by the church, is at once his safeguard and warrant. 
I say in things not determined on by the church, because where the 
church has determined one way, the dictum of a single bishop is not 
warrant enough for acting in another. And I venture to recommend 
W.G. to have recourse to this guidance in the present instance, 
because he, evidently, by his asking for information, does not think 
that the intentions of the church on the point in question are clearly 
to be ascertained. But is this so? Surely the Act of Uniformity, and 
the rules to be found in the Prayer Book itself, leave no doubt that 
nothing can be more contrary to the intentions and express provisions 
of the church than the irregular and unauthorised modes of conducting 
public worship to which W.G. alludes, and which he so justly 
reprobates. I would remark, by the way, that if the number of 
persons assembled for religious worship in “the school house,’’ 
“kitchen,” or whatever the place might be, be more than twenty, 
unless the place of their meeting be duly registered and certified, 
according to the Act of Toleration (52 Geo. LI1.), the person holding 
such meeting is as liable to the penalties of that act as any dissenter. 
But, I presume, we are to suppose that the school house or kitchen 
has received the bishop's license, and the question is, what, in that 
case, is the nature of the service which “the discipline and formularies 
of our Church” allow of being performed there ? 

Whether it be licensed or no, it can be considered in no other light 
than a place of public worship; for a clergyman who sings, prays, and 
preaches, before a number of persons, other than a private family, does 
perform public worship,—does minister in the congregation,—or there 
is no meaning in words. If it be a place of public worship, then what 
is the meaning of the declaration of conformity to the Liturgy which 
every beneficed clergyman subscribes before his diocesan, and repeats 
in his parish church, ifit does not bind him in every place and on every 
occasion of public worship? And what does the Act of Uniformity 
(1 Eliz. ii.) say? “That all and singular the ministers in any 
cathedral, or parish church, or other place, be bounden to say and 
use the matters, &c. in such order and form as is mentioned.”’ (sec. iii.) 
And again (sec. ix.), “If any person shall procure or maintain any 
parson, vicar, or other minister in any cathedral, or parish church, or 
in chapel, or in any other place, to sing or say any open or common 
prayer in any other manner or form’ he shall forfeit for the first 
offence an hundred marks. 

When I said that the rules to be found in the Prayer Book itself 
will teach us the same thing, I alluded to those two in the Preface 
concerning the service of the church, where it is enjoined that “ all 
priests and deacons are to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer 
either privately or openly, not being let by sickness or some other 
urgent cause.”’ And that “ the curate that ministereth in every parish 
church or chapel, being at home, and not being otherwise reasonably 
hindered, shall say the same in the parish church or chapel where he 
ministereth.’’ One of the reasonable hindrances, which we in general 
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admit, is the difficulty or impossibility of procuring a congregation ; iu 
lieu whereof, we use the Morning and Evening Service in our family 
worship, and thus observe both the rules as nearly as we can. But in 
the case in question, no hindrance exists: a congregation is assembled 
in the parish chapel—(for the place in any parish where the parish 
minister publicly celebrates divine worship can be considered neither 
more nor less than a parish chapel for the time being)—the clergyman 
ministers; but, instead of using the Morning or Evening Prayer 
according to the directions of the church, he uses some other forms of 
his own devising. It is not easy to understand how any persons can 
think such conduct reconcileable to the rules of the church, the Act of 
Uniformity, or their own declaration of conformity. 

It appears, then, that no other method of conducting public worship, 
in whatever place it may be held, is consistent with the discipline and 
formularies of our church but that which she has prescribed in her 
Book of Common Prayer. But 1 suppose, on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, if Mattins have been said at home, it might suffice to say the 
Litany, and, on holydays, the Communion Service, at the lecture 
room ; if, on account of the avocations of the people, a saving of time 
were deemed desirable. 1f this service were followed by a catechetical 
exercise with the children upon any chapter or passage of scripture, or 
a familiar exposition of it, the pastor might rest satisfied that he had 
done his part for the edification of his people in this matter, without 
paving the way for dissent by breaking in his own person, and teaching 
his people to break, the rules and obligations of Church Order. 

Where the people, who are to attend this weekly lecture, live within 
any reasonable distance of the church, as there can be no necessity, 
so, it seems to me, there is no excuse for not holding it in the church. 
And yet I believe that it frequently happens that they are held in 
some other place without any such necessity, as if “stolen waters”’ 
were the sweeter from the mere fact of their being stolen. 

When men are thus eager gratuitously to go in the way of those 
who live and glory in the sin of schism, it is strange that God’s warnings 
to the Jews to avoid the unauthorized modes of worship of their 
neighbouring nations, do not sometimes occur to them ; and that they 
are unable to see that those methods of worshipping Almighty God, 
which have been ordained and appointed by his commissioned ser- 
vants, must be more acceptable in his sight, and bid fairer to receive 
his blessing than those which the wit of man has devised without any 
such sanction or authority. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your's very faithfully, 
FE. H7., March Sth, 1833. A. P. P.* 





* W. G., who obviously asked in a right spirit and the earnest wish to be informed 
in his duty, will, the Editor feels assured, join with him in offering his sincerest 
thanks to the author of this excellent letter. 
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WEEKLY LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the British Magasine, 


Sir,—Having had the experience of several years in the ministry, 
during the greater part of which time I have been in the habit of 
holding weekly Lectures, on the plan described by your correspon- 
dent, W. G., I avail myself of your invitation to make a few remarks 
on his letter. 

1 might begin by observing, that the tone of his communication is 
rather that of condemnation than of inquiry; and that the passage 
about the school-room, or the kitchen, being the “ house of God, and 
the gate of Heaven,” would, perhaps, have been better omitted : for, 
surely, a kitchen, or a cottage, or even a prison, may become, and 
have become, “ the gate of Heaven’’ to many humbled and returning 
penitents. But these are matters of individual taste and feeling, 
which do not affect the point at issue. 

The real question is, whether it be lawful and expedient to have 
any religious service for our people within an unconsecrated building, 
and without the use of the full service appointed for the time of day. 

With regard to the lawfulness of these weekly Lectures, | would 
observe that the Act of Uniformity applies only to public services 
within the church, and was simply designed to exclude those who ob- 
jected to the use of the Liturgy, without prohibiting conformists from 
the exercise of their discretion.* 

That this is the correct view of the subject, I collect from the practice 
of persons who are competent authorities, and cannot be suspected of 
even indifference to the service of the church. For instance, the Speaker's 
chaplain abridges the service in the prayers of the House of Commons, 
and the officiating Bishop does the same in the House of Lords. At 
Winchester and Eton an abridged service is used for the boys at 
morning prayer, though both those foundations are expressly included 
in the Act of Uniformity ; and in the evening a form of prayer is used 
in the chapel of Winchester College which is not taken from the 
Liturgy. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge also com- 
mences its proceedings with an abridged and irregular form of prayer; 
and this service, I may observe, is irregular in two respects; for it is 
opposed to the Act of Uniformity, in deviating from the prescribed 
order of Common Prayer, and it is at variance with the Conventicle 
Act in being held in an unconsecrated building. At least this is the 
case if W. G. puts the right construction on the Conventicle Act; but 
I contend that it never could have been intended to prevent the 
minister of a parish (who is a licensed person) from ministering within 
his parish, which is to him a licensed district. 

If, however, the law be otherwise, the sooner it is amended the 
better, for its existence must give the dissenter reason to triumph in 
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* See A. P. P.'s letter on this point. Surely this is mere assertion.—Ep. 


Vou. I.—Apri/, 1833. 31 
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his greater liberty,* and will be a great barrier to our ministerial effi- 
ciency, which I am strongly convinced these weekly Lectures tend 
materially to promote. It is nothing to us that this occasional service 
is in conformity with the usual practice of the dissenters—“ fas est et 
at hoste docin.’ The question is, whether the practice be wise and 
useful. But having already occupied so much of your time, I will 
leave these points to others, and simply remark, that such almost 
domestic services afford us an opportunity which the regular service 
in our churches can hardly be said to present, giving our people a 
familiar explanation of a large portion of God’s word; and that in 
many poor parishes the expense of warming and lighting the church, 
and the length of time which the full service requires, would prevent 
the labouring classes from profiting by a mode of instruction which 
has been found eminently useful. 
I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
W. A. S. 


ee 


THE PROPHECY OF OUR LORD. 
[Further Remarks.] 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Although it is probably not your wish to furnish an arena for 
disputants, you may perhaps think the subjects of my pages in 
No. X11, and of the Rev. W. B. Winning’s in No. XIIL., sufficiently 
interesting to justify a further recurrence to them, 

The question is, whether yeveat will mean a family, tribe, or nation, 
collectively, i.e. as many as have derived or hereafter shall derive their 
birth from one common progenitor, or whether it will only mean so 
many persons as are living together at, or as were born within, some 
given time. Ifit will mean one family, tribe, or nation, it will mean 
another. In Gen. xxxi. and Ley. xxv., it does not mean friends, 
unless you use the word friends to signify kin or common posterity of 
one ancestor,—in short, family. The same is the sense in Lev. xx. 18. 
«And Jer. viii. 3,” says Mr. W., “refers to the tribe of Judah.’’ 
Certainly it does; and that is precisely what Luke xxi. 32 refers to. 
That yevea means a race or family of men as well without, as with, 
any reference to coexistence, I had supposed to be more notorious than 
to require argument. The distinction between such a race when 
federally united to a larger national body, or when enjoying sovereign 


* It is to be hoped that the dissenter always will have greater liberty in this 
respect. This is mooting the whole question between the parties at once, The 
latter observations are not easily understood. W. A. S.’s church may be warmed; 


but that is not the case with meny country churches. And as to lighting, does he 
mean that all his Weekly Lectures are at night ?— Ep. 


+t L was in error when I cited, as respecting yevea alone, a sentence which 
included that word and yeveorg. ‘The mistake has nothing to do with the points in 
question, and was accidental—as was also, beyond all manner of doubt, the citation 


by Mr. Winning (p. 171, L. 39—42) of an unsuitable combination of words, which 
no where occurs in my pages. 
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independence within itself, which is the distinction raised, if any, 
between Jer. viii. and Luke xxi,, is not one of which I can discern the 
application to this word. Common origin, and not political right, is 
the gist of it. 

The main point in this argument is, that the events described in the 
Evangelists cannot be regarded as yet fulfilled, without offering a great 
violence to our reason. Since the destruction of the Temple was the 
formal abrogation of the law, it was in some sense the complete 
establishment of the church, and such more complete establishment of 
the system may be tortured into the return of its Founder in glory. 
Torture it is, 1 think, ofthe most violent kind; and describes what can- 
not be said to be more than a metaphorical and inferential visit of our 
Lord to the church, as one manifest and refulgent in the heavens. 
But the gathering together of the elect from the four winds admits 
of no tolerable interpretation on this hypothesis. The destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem was not an epoch of prosperity ‘to the faithful 
throughout the world; it did not either afford them any more perfect 
and happy union of their numerous body, nor yet did it synchronize 
with any such consolidation of the Christian flock. Saint Luke 
furnishes the explanatory addition, that Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down till the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled, and that then they 
should see the Son of man coming in glory. How can “the coming 
of the Son of man intimate the conclusion of the Jewish polity,” if it 
was not to take place till dong after its conclusion? Even setting aside 
the grand point of fulfilling the times of the Gentiles, and giving up 
the phrase “long after,’ it does at all events come after; and, 
although the conclusion of the Jewish polity might (as above admitted) 
be tortured into a manifest coming of the Son of man itself, yet 
assuredly it was not followed by any other event distinct from itself, 
and amounting to a glorious, but metaphorical, advent of the Lord. 

I am alarmed at seeing “ the Son of man coming in the clouds with 
power and glory” allegorized away, and I do not hesitate to allow 
that “the sun shall be darkened and the stars shall fall from heaven” 
are allegorical phrases, because I am reluctant to see one of the 
texts, which express, in plain words, a main article of our creed, 
obliterated ; and because, if I maintained the latter to be literal, I 
should be a thistle-eater. Our common sense must be used in distin- 
guishing the literal from the symbolical phraseology, for no prophecy 
is written entirely in the latter. Every one views as symbolical, 
the declaration that a woman was, or will be, clothed with the sun, 
having the moon under her feet, and a crown of twelve stars upon her 
head, yet no man explains away those other words of St. John, that 
the dead, small and great, shall stand before God, and the sea give 
up its dead, and death and Hades give up their dead, and all be 
judged according to their works. Durante seculo—and so long as we 
speak of affairs connected with this universe, and not of the des- 
truction of all created things, we presume that the stars of heaven 
will not be removed from their spheres. And our two* great rules ‘of 
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* Permit me to refer the reader to my own words in Vol. II. p. 363, 1. 29, &e. 
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construing God’s words are, not to make them by our devices contrary 
to truth or to reason. But the great truths of religion, which are pro- 
pounded literally in several places, may also be propounded literally 
mn one place more. That is saying the least. For it is worthy of 
serious consideration, whether we can bring ourselves to believe that 
God will one while announce to us a truth fundamental of our hope 
and faith, and another while express the same great truth in words 
equally explicit, but with a meaning entirely different, That our 
shall come again in glory, the holy chureh throughout the 
world acknowledges. Is it also to acknowledge that those identical 
words in his own mouth mean a different thing, and one so different 
that they can barely be strained into analogy? God tempts no man ; 
and when we make bold to reason, it is at our peril. But, in this 
case, how could we avoid error? The Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God, .. .then we, which are alive and remain, shall be caught 
up into the clouds to meet the Lord in the air. All this is plain fact ; 
yet when our Lord says, that he shall come in a cloud with power 
and great glory, that, we are told, is not fact, but allegory. Christ 
shall come; and he shall not come as the Jewish impostors, from 
time to time, pretend, but in glory, and in the clouds of heaven, and 
‘so come in like manner as ye have seen him go up into heaven.” 
Yet when he himself states that truth totidem verbis, he is not even 
making the most distant allusion to it! 1 hope I am not an alarmist, 
if I own that such interpretations do alarm me, and that neither Bishop 
Newton, nor all the writers on prophecy, could dissipate that alarm. 

The meaning of words may be fixed by the circumstances of the 
speaker. If Arian doctrines prevail in any place, metaphor may say 
that Arius has come thither. And so of any one. But the Lord was 
about to depart, and was announcing his return. Such as was his 
departure, such was also his return to be, viz. real and literal. Surely 
he would not say, I go to my Father, i.e, I leave the world and ascend 
into heaven ; and, I will come again, i.e. the Jewish polity shall be 
concluded. “ Jf J go, and prepare a place for you, J wi/l come again, 
and receive you unto myself.’ In all these discourses he spoke as 
one about to depart and afterwards about to return, So that we are 
in danger of making a gross confusion of literal and metaphorical in 
two correlatives, 

There was a material distinction between the things which happened, 
and which were publicly and generally seen, and those which were 
only seen by favoured individuals, so long as it was God’s pleasure 
to display the years of futurity to his servants. Abraham saw the 
day of the Lord, and was glad. Isaiah saw his glory, and spake of 
him. Yet neither of them existed in the days of the Lord. This is 
not “a nice distinction,” but a very broad one. It existed as a valid 
distinction in those days of abundant inspiration. I am asked, why, 
in those days, St. Matthew was not so abundantly inspired, while 
writing the 24th chapter of his narrative, as to have made its phrase- 
ology perfectly adequate to a right understanding of the subject, and 
to have rendered it unnecessary for St. Luke to take ariy further pains 
in order that Theophilus “ might know the certainty of those things.’ 
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We may perceive it to be so, without knowing why, for that wind 
bloweth where itlisteth. The trifling variations in the gospel histories 
are things well known to everybody, and, I hope, alarming to no- 
body. ‘Those histories were written by the holy Evangelists with 
some variation of words, and, in some cases, with a variety in the 
signification of the words.* 1 never said or thought that “St. John 
rectified the inadvertencies of his predecessors ;’’ but I believe it was 
the intention of Luke to elucidate and, in some instances, rectify. 

The text of John xxi. 22, is very naturally raised against me, and 
I was careless in omitting to dispose of that passage aforehand. I 
must now endeavour to remedy that neglect. If it were an account 
of the same conversation, the words J come would go far to neutralize 
the effect of the words see me coming in the other account, But that 
was a conversation before the crucifixion, and this, related by St. John, 
was one after his resurrection, and (being the very last thing recorded) 
just anterior to his ascension. Being, therefore, a totally different 
discourse, it is res integra, and we have to see whether or not it has 
any connexion with the other, or even relates to the same topic. Our 
Lord said to Peter, “ when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldst not.’ No obscure prediction of his martyrdom. Peter, 
pointing to the disciple whom Jesus loved, subjoined “ And what shall 
this man do?” Jesus saith unto him, “ Jf J will that he tarry until I 
come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.” Mr. Winning’s inter- 
pretation must be, to make him consistent with himself, «If 1 will that 
he live till the conclusion of the Jewish polity by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, what is that to thee?’’ Sense, taken by itself; but in 
construction, as I conceive, not so. It is evident that Peter, though 
he murmured not at the bitter cup propined to himself, asked, with 
some misgiving of jealousy, whether the favourite disciple was des- 
tined to taste of the like. The Lord, as might be expected, gives 
no information in answer to such an interrogatory ; but, rebuking, says, 
“Suppose it were my pleasure that that man should not taste of 
death at all, but should remain among the quick till I come to judge 
both quick and dead, what business of your’s would that be? Thence 
went forth an erroneous notion, that Jesus had spoken of his not dying ; 
but Jesus (as John observes) had never said any thing about his dying 
or not dying, or about his dying earlier or dying later, but had 
merely asked Peter, “ What business it was of his?” ‘Take it the 
other way and we shall be entangled in absurdities, Peter, being 
doomed to a violent death, asks how the other shall fare in that re- 


* Mr. Greswell, in his most excellent Dissertations, observes with great justice 
(vol. i. p. 36), that “ the actual existence of differences is a gratuitous assumption 
which ought to be well established before any argument is founded on it.” And his 
investigation of some of the supposed differences deserves great attention. Mr. 
Greswell thinks that St. Matthew’s Gospel is extremely irregular in order of time, 
and that both St. Mark and St. Luke had it in view to rectify his transpositions and 
supply his omissions, and to ascertain what he had left indefinite. —See Dissertations, 
vol. i. pp. 25 and 153,—Eb. 
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spect; and receives in answer an intimation that the latter shall not 
die before the destruction of Jerusalem, But what would that answer 
be to the purpose? First, there had been no sort of intimation to 
Peter that Ais death should be anterior to that event; and secondly, 
there was no reason why St. John’s death should be less violent, or 
why “another should not gird him,” because it was to happen poste- 
rior to it. The whole topic would be irrelevant. This passage is a 
striking commentary on the parable of the labourers, and our Lord’s 
answer to St. Peter is exactly this, “Is thine eye evil, if 1 am good ?”’ 
My reason, therefore, for not regulating the sense of Matt. xvi. 28 
and Luke ix. 27 by that of John xxi. 22 is, that the last mentioned 
text has no more connexion or analogy with them than the first 
verse of Genesis has; which I hope I have shewn by reasoning not 
inconsecutive. 

In offering these remarks, I am so far from intending any disrespect 
to the learned person whose note in the British Magazine accidentally 
gave rise to them, that I should rejoice if the Vicarage of Keysoe would 
give to the British scholar a Seriptural Lexicon purged of the doctrinal 
errors Which have insinuated themselves into German lexicography. 


-——— ——-= 


TESTIMONIAL TO A CLERGYMAN IN A LETTER FROM LORD 
MONSON. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Warwick Castle, March 4th, 1833. 
Sirn,—I have received a memorial from the principal inhabitants of 
the parish of Donington-on-Bane, in Lincolnshire, relative to their 
late rector, the Rey. James Cecil Wynter. Considering that it 
reflects very high honour upon the conduct of that individual, I in- 
close you a copy of it, which | shall feel obliged by your inserting in 
the next number of the British Magazine, in the confident hope that 
it may make his merits more extensively known among those who 
are better able to reward them, than, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Monson. 


My Lorp,—We, the principal inhabitants of the parish of Donington-super- 
Bane, beg to take the liberty of stating to your Lordship, that we have lately 
learned with much regret, that our highly-respected rector and minister, Mr. 
Wynter, is likely to be removed from us in consequence of the higher prefer- 
ment* which your Lordship has recently offered him. Mr. Wynter has, dur- 
ing the short time which he has been with us, discharged his respective duties, 
as a minister, with that indefatigable attention and assiduity which has 
caused us to feel the most grateful satisfaction for the good which has evi- 
dently attended his short but useful residence amongst us. We may, and 
ought certainly to feel glad at the occurrence of an event likely to promote the 
welfare, and reward the virtues, of him whom we have every reason so much to 


-- > .- 


* N.B. A small living of 2002. per annum. 
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respect ; yet we cannot refrain from saying, that we shall much regret his 
removal from us; and the poor will have to lament the loss of an attentive 
and most kind benefactor. These considerations, my Lord, we hope will be 
deemed by you some excuse for intruding ourselves on your Lordship’s atten- 
tion ; and we entreat your forbearance in taking a still further liberty in asking 
the favour of your Lordship to allow Mr. Wynter to continue to bold the 
living of Donington, supposing it possible, from the vicissitudes of fortune, or 
some unexpected occurrence, to see him return to us again as our resident 
minister,—an event which the inhabitants of Donington would gladly witness, 
provided it was consistent with the wishes and comforts of Mr, Wynter. We 
again entreat your Lordship to excuse the liberty we have here taken; and 
allow us to say that we are, with the greatest respect, your Lordship’s very 
humble servants, the undersigned inhabitants of Donington. 

(Signed by the Churchwardens and sixteen other principal inhabitants.) 


Donington-super-Bane, Dec. 26th, 1832. 


USE OF CATHEDRAL PREFERMENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Kortor,—Professor Pusey, in his well written treatise on the Past 
and Prospective Benefits of Cathedrals, speaks of the great service 
these institutions have rendered to the cause of Christianity by the 
leisure and opportunities they have afforded learned men to pursue 
their studies. He gives a long list of worthies in proof of this. Per- 
haps you will favour me by the insertion of part of a letter of the 
learned Dr. Mill, which bears upon the subject, written to Archbishop 
Sharp. a. #, 

“ | have something else of direct concernment to myself, which I 
beg leave to acquaint your Lordship with. The 14th of August last, 
I took possession of (what I owe, under God, to your Grace’s good- 
ness and intercession) my prebend of Canterbury. I found Mr. 
Dean and everybody there extremely kind and obliging. And I 
cannot look upon the easiness of the place, and its suitableness to my 
genius and present circumstances, without reflecting upon this prefer- 
ment as a very peculiar blessing of Divine Providence towards me. 
And accordingly, | cannot but in all sincerity profess, that as it has 
pleased God so in getting me this, your Grace has been a better 
Lenefactor to me than if you had procured me the best deanery in 
England. Ihave every thing I want ; and what I value above all things— 
leisure to study. And if God give me life and health, I hope your 
Grace shall see the fruits of your benefaction, 1 daily remember your 
Grace in my prayers; and remain, with all possible gratitude, your 
Girace’s most obliged and most obedient faithful servant, 

“ Ozxon., Nov. 14th, 1704.” Jo. Mini.” 


Dr. Mill was Fellow of Queen’s College in Oxford, and afterwards 
Principal of Edmund Hall. Three years after his appointment to 
the prebendal stall in Canterbury he gave to the world his laborious 
edition of the Greek Testament. 
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The manner in which good Archbishop Sharp bestowed his cathe- 
dral preferment, deserves to be noticed. The main branch of the 
patronage of the Archbishop of York, are the stalls in York Cathedral, 
and the Collegiate Church of Southwell. It will be found that of 
forty-six stalls which he filled in the two fore-mentioned churches, 
and in less than half that number of years, all were filled, agreeably 
to a resolution he made at his entrance upon his sac red office— 
namely, his appropriating them to his own clergy—with only two 
exceptions; and that he might observe a due proportion in the distri- 
bution of these favours among his clergy, he reserved the stalls at 
Southwell for the parochial clergy of Nottinghamshire, where that 
church is situate ;—those of York, for the Yorkshire clergy. And 
this disposition he preserved to the last. 


[ See Life of Archbp. Sharp, vol. i. 117, 18. 


—— ————- — ee 


DIOCESAN COURTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—In these days of improvement, it is proposed that the Diocesan 
Courts shall, for the future, be depriv ed of the power hitherto pos- 
sessed by them of proving wills and granting administration of intes- 
tates’ effects, and that this business shall be transacted at Doctor 
Commons’ alone. I will not enter into the various arguments which 
may be urged against this measure. They are clearly and candidly 
set forth in the “ Memorial of the Registrars” in the “ Answers to the 
Reasons assigned by the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Commissioners for the 
recommended abolition of the Country Courts,” and in Mr. Ha- 
worth’s “ Respectful Reply to the Report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners."’ But it may not perhaps be generally known, that by 
very far the greater number of wills proved in the country are of 
persons having extremely small property. The following table of 
probates and administrations granted by several courts of the dioceses, 
on an average of the years 1829, 30, and 31, will shew how large a 
proportion are under 1001 


Number of Probates and Number of Probates and 
Value of Effects. Administrations between Administrations under 
each grade. each grade, 
Under £20 tas 617 Ste 617 
50 eae 241 ace 858 
100 eee 1318 owe 2176 
200 ese 988 ous 3164 
300 ‘as 579 oes 3743 
450 eee 516 ove 4259 
600 ane 354 nee 4613 
800 sae 75 oss 4888 
L000 200 re 5088 
1000 and upwards . 877 


It will be obvious that the increased enpnine of a journey to Lon- 
don, or the requisite correspondence, (even if such a journey can be 
dispensed with, ) must, in cases where the property is so small, be 
most inconvenient. 
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The following figures will shew that the searches by residents in 
the country, at the diocesan registries, are to those by residents in 
London, as about thirty-one or thirty-two to one. 


TABLE of Searches for, and Applications to, inspect Wills and Administrations 
made in the larger portion of the Country Courts in the Province of Canterbury, 

on an average of the three years 1829, 1830, and 1831. 
Number 
Personal Searches by parties themselves or their agents .......ccecccsereececsecsee OOBD 
Searches made by the Registrars on behalf of persons resident in the Diocese, 2423 


7758 
Searches made by the Registrars on behalf of persons resident in London ... 968 





Searches made by the Registrars on behalf of persons not resident in the 453 
Diocese OF i Lenton ..ccccecccsccsenecedde cece cbpesecenocmetvoteleduaadddeeneenel 

Lotal. .coccocccesesensseccees 8479 

ed 


I must again disclaim any discussion of all the numerous topics 
which might be urged upon this subject. What has been stated may 
serve to call the attention to it of such of the readers of your 
journal, as would be sorry to see the poor man burthened with serious 
expence, or his time needlessly consumed in journeys from the most 
distant parts of the kingdom to London. But I cannot conclude with- 
out observing, that the very simple expedient of a periodical trans- 
mission to Doctors Commons’ from each diocesan court of a certified 
copy of the index of persons’ names whose wills had been proved, or 
of whose effects administration had been granted in that court, 
appears completely to remedy any real inconvenience of the present 
long established system.* I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


A. B. 


- ae aEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


* This remedy was suggested some time back as sufficient in this Magazine. The 
following remarks are taken from the “ Old England” newspaper of Feb. 23 :— 

“ We find that this project (of abolishing all Diocesan Courts) is still entertained ; 
nay, that its adoption is apprehended by parties who ought, at least, to be acquainted 
with the fact—the Registrars of the Courts of the several dioceses. These gentlemen 
have printed a memorial upon the subject, originally, we presume, addressed to the 
Commissioners ; but now laid before the public as in the nature of an appeal. They 
admit the evils of the present multitude of small and defective Courts, but they 
demonstrate that all those evils may be remedied, and yet local Courts for probate 
and administration be preserved, and secure and accessible registries maintained. Is 
it, then, for the advocates of cheap justice, the peripatetic law-givers who would have 
justice walk from door to door,—is it for this class of reformers to destroy the local 
and comparatively inexpensive court —— ready to their hands, and compel the 
widow or the orphan girl at the Land’s End to divide her pittance with the proprie- 
tors of stage coaches and the practitioners in Doctors’ Commons? Such a tax, we 
say, would be at once cruel, unjust, and highly impolitic. 

“ It will, perhaps, be said that the suggestions of the Registrars are in consonance 
with their interests, and therefore to be suspected. Undoubtedly they require to be 
strictly weighed ; but no one acquainted with the characters of these gentlemen, either 
as individuals or as a body. will hesitate to repose in them the fullest degree of 
confidence to which any class of public men whatever can possibly be entitled. In 
their memorial, they have most ably and completely laid the question bare to the 


Vor, IIl.— April, 1833. 3K 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—May Tbe allowed to address a few words, through the medium 
of your publication, to the influential friends of the National Educa- 
tion Society, One of their rules appears to me too inexpedient, con- 
trary to their own professions, and at variance with ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline ; and, under this impression, I venture to call their attention to 
it. The rule to which I refer, is that which binds every school 
received into union “to use no other publications than those which 
appear on the list of the Christian Knowledge Society.” A very few 
words will, I believe, shew for what reasons | cannot but view this 
requirement as unwise, inconsistent with their professed purpose, and 
uneecclesiastical. 

Ist, 1 think it inexpedient—for what is its practical working? It 
debars many branches from uniting with the central school, and 
thereby prevents that uniformity which the conductors of the National 
Education Society desire to establish. It supplies, moreover, no com- 
pensation for this loss; for wherever there is a tendency in the 
managers of a branch school to employ books of a somewhat different 
complexion from those of the Christian Knowledge Society, they 
refuse to enter into union. The only parties with whom such a re- 
striction might be beneficial, of course refuse to subject themselves 
voluntarily to it. ‘Thus the influence of the central school is lost, and 
nothing gained in exchange. This is no fancied case. Within the 
last few months, I have,in a small circle, known three such instances. 
In one of them, where the officiating minister is likely to be but for a 
short time in the parish, a school would have been established in 
union, but for this rule; and tae union once completed, the beneficial 
influence of the Society, in recommending books, &c., might have long 
continued. The second instance was one, where a large and most 


Sn _ _—— —~— ee _—- -— —_—— . — —_-—_ ---—_--— — on 


public eye; and, beyond all doubt or cavil, they have proved that small proprietors 
will be highly taxed and greatly inconvenienced by the removal of the local jurisdic- 
tion and registers, We trust that the members of the legislature, who will hereafter 
have to decide upon the measure introduced in pursuance of the reeommendation of 
the commissioners, will make themselves acquainted with the details of the subject, 
whieh they may adequately do through the information supplied by the memorial. 
It contains tables shewing the number of the local courts, their jurisdiction, and the 
business usually brought before them, together with the comparative numbers of 
probates and administration causes, searches, &c. in the metropolitan and diocesan 
courts. We have admitted that the case thus stated must be scrupulously weighed 
as coming from parties whose interests are involved in the question. In the same 
spirit we have to suggest that there are other parties in the case whose interests, and 
connexion, and habitual predilections are to be borne in mind. We have the most 
unqualified respect for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as a body. The Commission 
includes a large majority of men of the purest and most exalted character. But it 
must be remembered that, in dealing with professional branches of a question like 
this, the opinions and views of individuals are implicitly relied on, and that, although 
recommended by the general Report, the plan of bringing all the business of the 


country into the Courts of Doctors’ Commons may be the plan of a Judge and a 
Practitioxer in those Courts.” 
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important school was attached to a corporate body, ‘The friends of the 
church were anxious to obtain, at a late vacancy, a schoolmaster who 
was a decided churchman ; for this purpose they desired to secure 
the recommendation of the central school. They would have suc- 
ceeded, but for the necessity, upon being received into union, of bind- 
ing themselves to this observance. This they could not carry, and 
were therefore forced, if they wished for a master habituated to sys- 
tematic education, to apply to the Central Lancasterian Schools. In 
this case, no other books had been, or probably will be, used besides 
those required ; but the Directors did not feel at liberty to bind them- 
selves irrevocably. 

But, 2ndly, This rule appears to me to be at variance with the pro- 
fessions of the National Education Society. In the extract from the 
18th Report, which they have reprinted for general circulation, they 
state, “ that they seek for no control of any kind over schools, nor any- 
thing else than a simple assurance on certain general principles,” &c. 
How it can be said that a Society seeks for no control over schools, 
when it calls upon their managers to bind themselves and their sue- 
cessors to use no other publications than those which they specify, it 
is not very easy to determine. There is surely scarcely any other 
channel in which active control could be so universally, so constantly, 
or so forcibly exerted, as in this one. 

It appears to me, moreover, to be utterly at variance with eccle- 
siastical discipline. The church of England entrusts to her parochial 
clergy the education of her youth—subject to the control of their 
appointed ordinary and his subordinate officers; and surely if the 
presbyters of our church are not in this respect trustworthy, they are 
utterly unfit for their most important office. Even my Lord Brougham, 
in his proposed Education Bill, in the year 1820, gave it as his settled 
opinion, that the entire superintendence of national education must 
be committed to the parochial clergy. But this rule, on the contrary, 
declares that they are unfit to be entrusted with the selection of the 
books to be employed in their own parish schools. It refuses them 
“assistance and advice,” unless they will consent, for themselves and 
their successors, to resign this important right. And into whose hands 
are they called upon to yield it ?—into those of their authorized ecclesias- 
tical superiors, who might have some acquaintance with local details and 
particular requirements, and to whom every right-minded clergyman 
will gladly submit his own opinion? No! but into the hands of an 
unauthorized board; who have no ecclesiastical existence, still less 
rule; and a majority of whom may at any moment be laymen. 
Now, with all respect to the character, and gratitude for the services 
of the venerable Society, surely there is not even in these anything to 
warrant, much less to require, the parochial clergy to deliver into the 
hands of others this most important trust, of which the church has 
thought them worthy. ‘These objections to the rule are, it is obvious, 
entirely irrespective of the merits of the actual list proposed for atop: 
tion; but it need not be a captious or an ill-disposed objector, who 
might find some additional difficulty in the list itself. In the opinion 
of many, the very fact that selections from the Holy Scripture are 
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the only appointed class books for practising the youngest children in 
reading, is an insuperable objection to using none but the publications 
of the Christian Knowledge Society. 

In conclusion, Sir, | cannot but think that this rule must have slipped 
upon the minutes of the Society without full consideration. It is so 
utterly alien from the spirit of that church of which the National 
Education Society is one of the foremost upholders. The chureh of 
England must clearly renounce all such unauthorized interference 
with her parochial system. There are three bodies who might perhaps 
contend for its parentage; and I, for one, will not undertake to 
decide whether it would most aptly befit a Wesleyan Conference, a 
Presbyterian Board, or a Popish Inquisition. 

1 am, your constant reader, 
IIpeaPurepoc év kwpn.” 


THE SACRAMENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—The many complaints made by the clergy in general as to the 
indifferent attendance on the Sacrament, shew what little progress, 
comparatively speaking, has been made in this respect after the lapse 
of so many centuries; and the question naturally occurs, to what is 
this owing? Few concur in the same answer, as there is much con- 
flicting opinion upon the subject. Without attempting a solution, 
there is one point to which | would suggest some attention. The ex- 
hortations to attendance, the answers to excuses, and remonstrances on 
the occasion of neglect, are urged with sufficient earnestness and repeti- 
tion ; but little is said, by way of explanation, as to what is a Sacra- 
MENT: this, as far as my own observation goes, is mostly taken for 
granted. Is not the most fitting course to dwell first upon the nature of 
a Sacrament in general, then upon the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
in particular ? And afterwards exhortation will follow in due course. 
Again, what real authority have we, from Scripture, for our WEEK’S PRE- 
PARATIONS, and thelike ? Was any preparation required at the time 
of the institution ? And isany more preparation in fact necessary for 
this than any other religious observance ? Due seriousness, which is 
the preparation of the mind, I admit in all cases to be necessary. 


* The writer appears to overlook one obvious consideration, viz., that no school 
has aright to demand money from the National Society. And ifthe gift is volun- 
tary, surely the National Society may prescribe the conditions on which it is offered, 
as well as any other donor. Nor can any escape from this remark be obtained by 
saying that this is a National Society, and collects money, by public authority, ex- 
pressly for assisting in the promotion of education. Unquestionably it does receive 
public sanction for collecting. But that sanction compels no man to give ; and the 
society, in asking, naturally and rightly feels it necessary to explain distinctly on 
what grounds and for what objects it asks. They who are to give will indeed, of 
course, require to have the fullest information as to the purposes to which their 
money is to be applied, and on this ground the society very rightly marks out, in the 
most distinet manner, the line which it means to take, and having marked it out, is 
of course bound to preserve it.—Ep. 
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Let a man thus examine himself, It appears to me that this most 
beneficial ordinance is so often enveloped in mystery, and clogged 
with ceremony, as to deter our people from it, rather than to attract 
and allure them towards it. I believe that they are oftener scolded 
and threatened on account of their omission, than affectionately per- 
suaded and entreated. And it is Cowper, 1 think, who says, that 
«No man was ever scolded out of his sins.” What St. Paul has 
written to the Corinthians, from being misunderstood, no doubt may 
have contributed its share to the evil of which | am now speaking. But 
this misapprehension might long since have been almost wholly done 
away, had it not been confirmed and riveted, as it were, by the manner 
in which the Apostle’s words are used in the EXHORTATION in our 
Communion Service. 1 was lately conversing with an elderly clergy- 
man, a person who stands high for strict professional zeal and dili- 
gence, who informed me that he never read this exhortation, and 
that others, whom he knew, were in the habit of not doing it. This 
was altogether new tome. Is the omission general? | never knew 
an instance. I shall think myself fortunate if these few remarks shall 
draw the attention of some of your abler correspondents to a subject 
of no common interest. 
Lam, Sir, with respect, yours &c. 
a. P.? 


ABOLITION OF PLURALITIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to add a few observations on the subject, 
which, since it was brought forward, (by whom is not of the slightest 
consequence, (has been more than once noticed by yourself, of the 
difficulties of admission to the ministry which would be a consequence 
of the abolition of pluralities. It is not contended, I believe, by any 
one, that pluralities are not in themselves an evil and an anomaly ; at 
least, | can say for one, that I should rejoice sincerely to see them 
entirely abolished, if only it can be done without introducing other 
and greater evils. But I believe it may not have been sufficiently 
observed that the toleration of them is connected with that other and 
much greater anomaly of private patronage, which renders it necessary 
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* The Editor, like S. P., never knew an instance of this most irregular omission. 
Surely there must have been some misunderstanding as to the exhortation intended. 
Probably the clergyman in question meant that he never read the whole exhortation 
appointed for giving notice of the Communion. Indeed, a case was mentioned very 
lately where the clergyman, most indecently, uses no part of it, but merely says, * I 
give notice that the communion will be administered on Sunday next,” an instance 
of bad taste and irregularity combined, which, it is presumed, must be very rare, 
W ith respect to the exhortation spoken of by S. P., it requires a little pains to ex- 
pain this exhortation ; but surely, when rightly explained, it is both useful and affect- 
ing-—It is much to be regretted that the very beautiful exhortation to an attendance 
on this rite, where there is negligence, (the second,) is so seldom read. It is so 
affectionate, and so powerful, that it is never heard without attention and effect. 
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that the authorities of the church should have some indirect means of 
selecting the clergy, which, under a less complicated state of things, 
would not be required. Nor do I mean to say that some better way 
of obtaining this object might not be devised. But 1 think it ought to 
be known that this very difficulty as felt at this day in the National 
Church of Scotland. 1 am at liberty to mention an instance of a most 
respectable physician, who told me that he was sent to Edinburgh to 
be educated for the church under the promise of a living from Lord 
Melville; but that, seeing no prospect of the living becoming vacant, 
and not liking to teach sc hool, he abandoned the profession. He is now 
on the verge of fifty, and the living has not yet been vacant. He 
assures me such instances are frequent ; and he tells me that the mode 
of employing the candidates for the ministry is by appointing them 
schoolmasters until their respective livings become vacant. Perhaps 
this may account for the inferiority in the class of ministers in that 
church quite as much as the poverty of the preferment; for, in fact, 
the livings are all worth 300/. per annum, with a good house, and 
total exemption from taxes; so that their clergy are better off than 
our’s would be if livings were equalized in England. But you have 
been told that it would be easy to find a substitute for this mode of 
selecting our clergy. 1 do not deny that it may be possible to devise, 
not only an adequate, but a much better, substitute; though, with 
regard to the proposal of allowing the salaries of assistant curates to be 
arbitrary, which I certainly think would then be necessary, it would 
hea singular boon from the Church Reformers to the “working clergy,” 
as they call the curates, if they should bring about such a necessity. 
One thing, however, I think a& worthy of note under any view of this 
question—that, though persons without interest might still, by some 
new system, find admission to the church as deacons, they would be 
precluded from obtaining, without interest, the highest exercise of the 
ministerial functions in an independent cure. It would be competent 
certainly to the church to ordain them priests ; but they would have 
no possibility of finding a parish of which they could have the govern- 
ment, unless they could recommend themselves to some patron; which 
also they would have less chance of doing than such persons now 
have, because they would have no previous opportunities of shewing 
their fitness for it. 

Whether the admission of deacons to orders as assistant curates 
would answer the purpose of the substitute proposed is the question. 
That deacons ought to be ordained, for the most part at least, to an 
inferior ministry has been now expressed by so many persons that I 
think myself justified in assuming it. And if there were connected 
with this system a scheme of clerical education at the Cathedral town, 
whether by the bishop's chaplain merely holding lectures there, as was, 
I believe, first proposed, or in whatever way, not only do I think that 
this would be in itself desirable, but I should look forward to the time 
when some of the dissenting ministers should gladly avail themselves 
of this facility for episcopal ordination, and perhaps return some- 
times to their respective tlocks, no longer as aliens, but as the very 
best coadjutors of the church. But that which I wish to be particularly 
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observed is, that, unless the bishop and other dignitaries had some fund 
at their disposal, out of which they should provide for the maintenance 
of these deacons, the present evil would remain in its full force, of the 
want of a sufficient number of ministers in populous places; and till 
we have some remedy for this, | must be allowed to repeat my con- 
viction that all the plans of Church Reform will be vain. That which 
I think we want is not to alter, but to complete and give efficiency to, 
our system. I am not aware of any means by which the clergy 
themselves could have provided this remedy, except by a subsidy in 
convocation ; and as it is, I think any tax imposed by Parliament, 
though it will certainly be legal, will not be constitutional, unless it 
shall be sanctioned by that body. But if any such tax should be im- 
posed, I earestly hope that the point will be pressed to the utmost to 
retain, at least, some part of it in the hands of the authorities of the 
church for this purpose, as well as for building additional churches ; 
and, wherever it shall be possible, purchasing dissenting meeting-houses. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
F.C. M. 


P.S. It is professed that existing rights are to be saved. What is to 
be done for the evristing curates, many of them married. and with 
families, and who will be gradually turned adrift as the livings on 
which they reside become vacant and are filled by new incumbents. 
There will not be even a chance for them to obtain any similar 
situations. If your correspondent, who undertook to “ to say a few 
words on behalf of curates,’’ should be of that class, I would ask him, 
with most sincere interest in the question for his sake, what he means 
to do? 


CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Your liberal and prompt attention to your numerous corre- 
spondents, applying for information through your useful and excellent 
periodical, induces me to trouble you, and leads me to hope for a reply. 

In the service for “the churching of women,” the minister says, 
in the first exhortation, “ You shall therefore give hearty thanks unto 
God, and say.” 


The rubric then says—“ Then shall the priest say the 116th or 
127th Psalm.” 

Now it appears, Mr. Editor, that there are different opinions as to 
the meaning of these passages, and consequently different modes 
are adopted by the clergy; one, reading or saying the whole psalm by 
himself; another, reading the whole psalm, the woman repeating after 
him; and another, reading only every alternate verse with the woman. 
_ It strikes me, that the second mode mentioned is correct, as that 
is the only one which corresponds with both the rubric and the erhorta- 
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‘tion; but thisisthe one which is most rarely adopted. Your inform- 


ing me, or obtaining the information through a correspondent, will oblige, 
Your’s, 


CLERICcUS JUNIOR. 


ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Drar Sizn,—lI am much indebted to “A Wiltshire Curate’ for his 
letter on ‘lemperance Societies. From it | learn that the tear of God 
and a regard to our blessed Saviour are put more prominently for- 
ward among the motives to enter into these societies, than, from the 
notices whieh | have seen of them in the daily and other periodicals, 
I had been led to conclude. Still LT cannot say that I see reason to 
alter the view which I have taken of the subject. These are noé the 
motives which induce men to enter them, nor on the strength of 
which, when in, they break off their vicious habits, for “G, P. H.” 
admits that they are “ beyond the reach” of the high and constraining 
motives of religion” (of course, if they were influenced by it thene 
would be no need for the ‘Temperance Society). Religion, then, can- 
not recover them from their evil ways; something more powerful must 
be sought for: and what is that? Inferior considerations.” ‘Thus 
“G. P. H.” admits, if | mistake him not, that, in this last age of the 
world, “inferior” earthly “ considerations’ are of more avail to turn 
a sinner from a vicious course of life, than “ the high and constraining 


motives of religion.’ Is not this, | would ask, a fearful state of 


things?) Is not such a consideration enough to fill with shame the 
breast of every true Christian, but espec ially of every Christian pastor 
to whom the ministry of reconciliation has ‘been committed 2 “A Wilt- 
shire Curate’’ is obliged to admit the same thing, for he puts the case 
ofa man “chained and bound” by a besetting sin, which separates 
between him and his Maker. “If this one great obstacle cou/d but be 
removed, if these rough places could but be made plain, there might 
be hope of his retracing his steps to the strait gate.”’ But how is this 
accomplished = Not by the Word of God; not by faith in Christ; not 
by the motion of the Holy Spirit in his “ uneasy conscience ;” for 
“these calls from Heaven only produce disquietude in his soul,’ — 
not, in short, by any motive of religion or ap pointed means of grace, 
but by becoming a member of the ‘T'e mperance Society. 

Let it be remembered (to use the suggestion in the note) that Chris- 
tianity not only was but 7s a general virtue (and among other virtues, 
a temperance) Society—God’'s own Temperance Society—that every 
individual who enters any of these societiesof which we are speaking 
was already a member of God's Temperance Society, was already 
solemnly pledged to God to abstain from all excess and intemperance. 
The point which | wished to note as calculated to excite shame and 
fear (but which both your correspondents seem to have missed or mis- 
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taken) is that the engagements of these voluntary societies are held of 
more force than those of God's Society—a promise to their fellow 
men more binding than those to the Almighty—inferior considerations 
of more power and efficacy than the high and constraining motives 
of religion. Under such circumstances is there or is there not reason 
to fear that religious obligations will be more and more slighted and 
put aside,—the vows of baptism and confirmation less and less consi- 
dered? that those (and they are many in number) who value reli- 
gion merely because it conduces to keep things quiet and orderly, 
will be encouraged to imagine that a ‘Temperance Society, to which 
men are led by inferior considerations, may very well supersede the 
Christian Society, which is enforced by the high and constraining 
motives of religion, seeing that the former can avail where the latter 
is powerless? I pray God that there be no ground for the ap- 
prehension, that it may prove merely the foolish phantom of an over 
anxious imagination, and that the present and succeeding generations 
may not make bitter experience of it. 

When “ A Wiltshire Curate’ asks “ may not the servants of Christ 
join, without sin, in renouncing that which the children of Jonadab 
were approved of in forswearing?” he shews that he has totally 
mistaken the drift of my observation. I never intimated (God forbid) 
that it was sinful in Christians to renounce intemperance. The fear 
that filled my breast arose from the view of the matter which, in the 
foregoing paragraph, 1 hope I have expressed more clearly than I did 
in my former letter. 

The cause of this lamentable state of things arises, to my view, 
chiefly from the wholly inadequate number of pastors whic h the libe- 
rality of a Christian nation affords for the education of the people ; 
hut very much also from the neglect of catec hizing, and the weak and 
inadequate exhibition of Gospel motives. In saying this I desire to take 
my full share of blame. The remedy, if attainable, must be found in 
the increased exertions and the incre: ased boldness, and the increased 
prayers of every Christian pastor. 

Though in justie e to myself, and charity to others, I have felt it 
right to re-state more clearly the grounds of my appre *hension on this 
subjec t,yet I beg to assure both « A Wiltshire Curate” and «G. P.H.” 
that when I see good and wise men, better and wiser than myself, 
concurring in an opinion opposite to my own, I am most willing to 
hope that they may be right,—that they, and every one else, may be 
able to prove by facts the groundlessness of my fear, —and that the 

Temperance Societies will be found to promote real Christianity, eo 
not a morality independent of Christianity, the aim at which, 
seems to me, that all the agents of Satan are driving, ft ery di 
selves as angels of light, and whic h, if successful, will supersede and 
extinguish Christianity in the mass of the nation, at all events. 
] am, dear Sir, 
Very faithfully your's, 
ADK. F. 
E. H., March 4, 1833. 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirn,—Permit me to bespeak your aid in defence of the Welsh portion 
of our Church Establishment, which is now brought into conflict with 
the men “who are given to change.” 

‘The essay of Mr. Johnes “on the Causes of Dissent in Wales’ 
seems to have occasioned much misunderstanding (I might use a harder 
word) on the subject of church patronage and ed h dise ipline in the 
prince ipality. ‘Two pe titions have already been presented to the House 
of Commons praying for inquiry and reform,—one from four parishes 
in Mer ionethshire, aad the other from Chester. I have a copy of the 
first, but know the other only from the reported speeches in Parliament 
when it was presented by the noble member for Chester. If his Lord- 
ship's sentiments accord ‘with his petition, the Saxons in Chester are 
not less deceiving or deceived than their Cambrian coadjutors in the 
neighbourhood of Towyn. 1 will take first the Welsh petition. After 
professing their attachment to the church of England, and their con- 
viction of the necessity of “reform,” the petitioners proceed to state 
what are, in their opinion, the “ peculiar and aggravated ¢ grievances 
which impair the efficiency of the church establishment in Wales.’ The 
first mentioned of these is, that the present Welsh prelates “are des- 
titute of all knowledge’ of the Welsh language, and that their “ minis- 
terial labours and the rite of confirmation” are performed ina language 
unintelligible to the great majority of the people. Now, Sir, I conceive 
it is rather too much to assume that the Welsh Bishops are destitute 
of all knowledge of the Welsh language. That they do not preach in 
Welsh, and cannot converse in Welsh, may be, and I believe is, true ; 
but there is a wide difference between total ignorance of a language 
and inability to speak its vernacular idiom. But let this pass. Sup- 
pose the Bishops are totally ignorant of the Welsh language, both 
written and colloqnial—what then? Are they, therefore, unfit and 
incompetent to govern the Welsh church ? ‘Is “wisdom by one 
entrance quite shut out’? Must they communicate with the clergy, 
or even with the laity, by signs or in dumb-show? Do the clergy 
complain ¢ P—can they ¢ omplain that éhe?rintercourse with their diocesan 
is at all impeded by his ignorance of Welsh; or that, as far as they 
are concerned, they would be better off if the W els shh Bishops were 
really Wels hme n? I know that the clergy make no such complaint ; 
on the contrary, they are satisfied that things are much better as they 
are in this respect. ‘The Welsh preferment must be given, for the most 
part, to Welshmen; and Reformers might, therefore, (if they could 
ever be pleased,) be pleased with thinking that it must be given to men 
unconnected by family ties with the Bishop. 

But it is said to be a great evil that the rite of confirmation is 
administered in Wales in a language unintelligible to the people. This 
is a grave matter, and Lam re ady to concede all the i importance which, 
on consideration, it m: ay really deserve. But how stand the real facts 
of the case? I speak from my own knowledge of the practice in this 
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diocese. When a confirmation is held—first, the English children 
(that is, be it observed, those who understand English, whether they 
be Saxons or Celts) are separated from those who understand Welsh 
only, and are confirmed by themselves in the usual manner. Then 
come the Welsh children—and what is done? The Bishop's chaplain 

‘ads the preface to the service in Welsh. ‘The Bishop reads the 
interrogatory, Which is then read in Welsh by the chaplain. The 
children respond in Welsh; and in the remainder of the service, the 
Bishop reads and performs the parts assigued to him in the rubric, and 
the chaplain, in each case, reads the Welsh version of the w onda; and 
shortly explains the benediction, which is also repeated in Welsh, on 
the imposition of the Bishop’s hand. ‘The service concludes with an 
address to the children, delivered by the chaplain, which is a transla- 
tion of what the Bishop had previously said to the Knglish children, 
The impugners of our church may c: all this a bungling contrivance ; 
but I will maintain that the Welsh children are ne ‘ither detrauded by 
it of spiritual edification, nor sent away, unless by their own inattention, 
more ignorant of the meaning of the ordinance, or less benefited by 
it, than the English children. 

I pass over, with brief notice, the complaint in the petition that 
“many” English clergymen, ignorant of Welsh, have been promoted to 
parishes in which that language “ exclusively’ prevails. When one 
wants to create prejudice, there is nothing like a broad bold assertion. 
\void particulars of time, and place, and number; give it ample room 
and verge enough. I should like to know how many of these ignorant 
Mnglish clergymen have now livings “ exclusively’ Welsh, and with 
cure of souls; for that is the question, Not “many” 1 am sure. | 
believe very few. 

The dignities of the Welsh church furnish another matter of com- 
plaint to these petitioners. ‘They are given to the ignorant Mnglish 

clergy. But are no Welshimen promote “lto them? ‘There are any. 

I believe the majority are Welshmen. But are Knglishmen wxfié for 
these dignities ? Certainly not, for a knowledge of Welsh is not wanted 
to perform the duties of them. ‘The services of the cathedrals are ex- 
clusively English. Was Bishop Heber unworthy or unfit to be a 
canon of St. Asaph, because, of the many languages, ancient and 
modern, with which he was acquainted, Welsh happened not to be 
one? Is the church the only profession from which honorary distine- 
tions are to be exctuded ? 

| now hasten to conclude my letter with a short reference to the 
Chester < ‘tition. When it was presented, one of the Members for 
Cheshire, Mr. Wilbraham, is reported to have said, that he knew the 
case of a W elsh clergyman having eleven pieces of preferment. Here 
again is one of the broad unqualified statements, of which we have so 
much reason to complain. lL must not question the veracity of this 
gentleman; but 1 do wonder and lament that he did not shew that 
lis case was not like those which are set down in a certain well-known 
“ self-called record of church abuses, where every office thot a 

ergyman may happen to hold is pressed into the service of swelling 
the catalogue of his | preferments, inflaming the balance of his emolu- 
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ments, and holding up the church establishment to public odium. 
Thus, if a clergyman, having only one living, happens to act as a sur- 
rogate, as rural dean, or even to have been returned proctor to the 
convocation—if he be chaplain to a nobleman, or holds a ni? stall in the 
cathedral of his diocese, he is set down at once as a shameful example 
of the corruption of patrons, and the enormous wealth of the church, 
He is called a pluralist of five or six pieces of preferment—or why not 
of eleven? While actually he gets nothing from any one of them 
except from his living, and a few pounds perhaps from being a 
surrogate. 

Again, in this diocese, more particularly in the county of Anglesey, 
the livings consist often of two, or three, or more consolidated parishes, 


with so many churches, united from time immemorial under one of 


them as the mother church.. The Bishop has no power to separate 
them. The incumbent can reside only in one of the parishes, and yet 
both Bishop and incumbent are to be maligned by some church: re- 
formers ;—the one as the author and encourager of abuses; the other 
as an over-gorged pluralist, with more pre ferment than he deserves or 
takes care of, 

In other cases the maxim is, “ attack the measures, not the men ; 
but against the church, welcome to the hand of her enemies is ev ery 
weapon of offence. “ Down with it! down with it! even to the ground.” 
But it will not be so, Sir. The Church of England and of W ales may 
be destined to undergo the trial of persec ution, and, despoiled of all her 
outward beauty, become mean in the eyes of men ; but she will continue 
still to be the casket that preserves the pearl of greatest price, which, 
when the floods of affliction shall have subsided, and the overflowings 
of ungodliness cease to assail her, “ will be found, after many days,” 
secure at last, and faithful to her trust. 

Aokog Pamri{n, Cuvae Ce roe ov Depucg eore. 
I am, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
CLER. BANGORIENSIS, 


PARISH CLERKS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


a 


Sirn,—In reading over Dr. Lushington’s Report, which he drew up 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, there appears to me to be a very 
material omission. It is, that there is no reference whatever to the 
case of parish clerks. It is true, that, compared with other matters, 
this is a subject of less importance. But, at the same time, I must 
observe, that any one who has seen how much mischief a delinquent 
parish clerk may occasion by his remaining in office, will feel that the 
matter is of some considerable importance ; and any one who knows 
how very defective the state of the law is upon this point, and how 
very difficult it is, therefore, legally to remove the offender, will be 
anxious that, should any enactments be founded on that Report, some 
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decided regulations will be also laid down with regard to them. 
Something ought also to be done to enable them to collect their (in 
too many instances) poor pittance with more facility than they often 
can at present.* 
I am, Sir, your’s faithfully, 
March 12, 1833. D. 1. &. 


ORDER, ETC., IN THE EDITION OF THE BIBLE IN 1611. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—In the black-letter folio edition of the Bible, of 1613, mentioned 
by Professor Cardwell, as coming more immediately from the hands 

of the translators, are printed an address from “ the Tyanslators to the 

Reader,” and a“ Kalendar with the proper lessons for every day in the 
Year.’ May I be permitted to ask why these are discontinued in 
the present editions of the Bible? And more particularly .1 would 
notice, that in “¢he order how the rest of the Holy Scripture ( besides the 
Psalter) is appointed to be read,” it is stated, “ /tem—So oft as the first 
chapter of St. Matthew is read, either for Lesson or Gospel, ye shall begin 
the same at NOW THE BIRTH OF JESUS CuHrist, &c.; and the third 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel shall be read unto ‘Being AS WAS suUP- 
POSED THE SON OF Josepu,’ &c.’’ IT would solicit the favour of 
the learned Professor to inform his readers how, and when, the omis- 
sion of this order was first introduced. It seems to me that this order 
is very important, and gives authority for reading those two lessons 
in a manner which is thought desirable, and not unusually practised 
by many clergymen, 

Lam, Sir, &e. &e. 
G. Bb. 


ON THE USE OF THE EMBER-WEEK PRAYERS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—I am rather surprised that the rare use of the Ember-Week 
Prayers has never called forth a remark from any of your correspond- 
ents. I may, perhaps, be taking too much upon me in saying “rare,’’ 

but I have never heard themt+ used until 1 read them in the chure th of 
which I am the curate. At all times, but especially at this season of 
danger to the Church, and therein to the maintenance of true religion 
in the state, itis, | humbly suggest, greatly to be desired that with one 
heart and one voice we should pray that “our Heavenly Father 
would mercifully look down upon his church—that to those, which 
shall be ordained to any holy function, he will be pleased to give his 
grace and heavenly benediction.” ‘he note to the prayers in Bishop 


* The Editor has by him Dr. Lushington’s opinion as to the way of removing 4 
clerk, and will print it on a future occasion. 

+ ‘They are, however, used in several churches, and unquestionably should be 
used in all—Ep. 
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Mant’s Edition of the Prayer Book, suggested to me the adoption of 
the first prayer, on the Sunday preceding, and the second on the Sun- 
day succeeding, the Ember days. I need not call the attention of your 
readers to the efficacy of united prayer, nor remind them that one of 
the great characteristics of our Established Church is its uniformity 
of practice, but I cherish a hope that they will not take offence at the 
suggestion of one, whose earnest wish it is that as danger from with- 
out approaches nearer to our sanctuary, we may be found more and 
more prayerful, and may gather strength from our Great High Priest, 
wherewith to resist the assaults of the irreligious, and the artifices of 
the designing. One of the means of gaining strength, may, I think, be 
found ina scrupulous adherence to the Rubric , as this would do much 
towards the maintenance of that spirituality which pervades our 
Liturgy, leading us constantly to look to Him who can alone bestow 
“grace to help in time of ne ed; and, ifa C ountry Curete may, with- 
out presumption, offer such a hint to his superiors, would not as seru- 
pulous adherence to the 31st Canon, as is possible, be most desirable 
also? A spectacle would then be exhibited before that Providence 
whose all-seeing eye “looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth,” 
which could not fail to be acceptable, viz., a whole nation simultane- 
ously imploring the Divine blessing upon the visible church, and upon 
those labourers who are on the polut of receiving their commission to 
labour in it. 


H. 


LETTER FROM Mr. OFFOR. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,*—Among many answers in my examination before — the 
House of Commons, one, relative to the Oxtord Editions of the 
Bible, made a deep impression: that in a Bible, printed at that 
University, there existed 12,000 errors—that a copy of it had been 
shewn to me, fifteen or sixteen years ago, by Mr. William) Randall 
which had that number of errors marked in it. To this, Dr. Card- 
well has replied in a statement, which you, Mr. Editor, call “a flat 
contradiction, terms which led me to anticipate that the Dr. had 
denied the existence of such a Bible. | But, much was I surprised to 
find, that his statement contains so many admissions confirmatory of 
mine. He acknowledges, that an Oxford Bible was shown to me 
with a multitude of errors marked in it; that it was twenty vears 
ago, and not fifteen or sixteen as L had stated; that it was in posses- 


* What follows is an extract from a long letter from Mr. Oifor. The Editor is 
bound, in fairness, to give any person mentioned in this Magazine an opportunity of 


explaining himself; but he entirely declines giving place to such matter as the 
remainder of Mr. Offor's letter, which consists of declamations against the mono- 
poly of printing Bibles, and complaints of the tyranny exercised in virtue of it. 
There are so many “ Liberal” journals open to this sort of matter, that there can be 


no hardship in refusing it admittance in one, where the truth and justice of the 
complaints gain ne credit.— En, 
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sion of Mr. James, and not Mr. William Randall, his brother, a 
matter of no moment; (but 1 have good reason to know, that it 
was the latter of these gentlemen who first introduced this book 
to me;) that 1 was mistaken in the size, and that the number of 
errors marked in it were under 1000, instead of amounting to 12,000, 
as | had stated. Why the former of these objections were introduced 
[I cannot conceive; the last is the only one worthy my reply. All that 
I state is from memory, after a lapse of many years, but it is a subject 
which made a most lasting impression ou my mind, ‘The errors 1 did 
not count, but took the word of Mr. Randall, a most respectable 
gentleman, as to the number: that there were nearly 1000_ errors 
which affected the sense of the text, and that, including typographical 
errors of every description, they exceeded 12,000. It was a most 
wretched specimen of typography. Still, should the production of 
this Bible prove, that only 10U0 errors exist in it, as admitted by 
Dr. Cardwell;* that it was published by the authority, and under 
the sanction of the University of Oxford, in 1802; that 3000 or per- 
haps 5000 copies were circulated, it is enough. ‘These are appalling 
facts, which ought to make a serious alteration in the patent, or even 
put an end to it altogether. 

My second statement, impugned by Dr. C., relates to the Bibles 
printed during the Protectorate, by Calvert and John Field. Both 
these Printers published editions of the Bible, which, for that age, 
were peculiarly beautiful, so highly esteemed, that Field's genuine 
edition of his smallest Bible, in fine preservation, has been sold for the 
enormous suin of 102Z.; and long after Field's death, his editions were 
printed in Holland, and incorrect Bibles, in his name, were circulated 
in England. 

On this subject Dr. C., with apparent gratification, introdaces the 
London Printers’ Lamentation, in 1660. This laments that Hills 
and Field, (at least, so says Dr. Cardwell; Dr. Cotton says, that it 
was Bill and Barker,) not John Field, Printer to the Protector, but 
Hills, who was King’s Printer to Charles II., and, as such, held the 
patent right to print Bibles.t Alas! Dr. Cardwell, did you not know 
that Hills, by virtue of his monopoly as King’s Printer, did publish 
editions of the Bible, abounding with errors? The quaint language of 
that rare tract is worthy a second quotation. Hills, or Bill, or Barker, 
all of them having held the patent, had, in the exercise of their 
exclusive privilege, printed “in several editions of Bibles (consisting 
of great numbers,) such egregious blasphemies, and damnable erratas, 
as have corrupted the pure fountain, and rendered God’s holy word 
contemptible to multitudes at home, and a dudibrium to all the adver- 
saries of our religion.”’ 

Dr. Cardwell has discovered, in one of Field’s Bibles, three errors 
in Romans vi. I have collated all the copies which my extensive 


collection of Bibles furnished me with, viz. the pocket editions of 


1655, 1657, 1658, and the splendid folio of 1659; these errors do not 


* Dr. Cardwell admits that 1000 errors were stated to be in it.—Ep. 
t This sentence is given as in the MS.—En. 
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exist in any of them. So that I must infer, that Dr. C.’s copy is one 
of the pirated editions, vulgarly called among booksellers, “ The 
Bastard Field’s Bible.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE OFFOR. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—In_ reference to your review of Mr. Exton’s Sermon 
in blank verse, in your January Number, - 75, | beg to inform you, 
that an entire volume of similar compositions was “published some 
years ago, by the late Mr. Davison, curate of Damerham, near Cran- 
borne, Dorset. . 

And with respect to the ancient table destroyed in the chapter 
house of Sarum cathedral, | may as well mention, that a tolerably 
accurate re presentation of it may be seen, both in the History by 
Dodsworth, and also in that of Britton. 

Your’s very faithfully, 
P. H, 
Sarum, March 19th. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Scenes in Our Parish; by a Country Parson’s Daughter. Second Series. 
Hatchard. London. 


Tus public have ratified the judgment of the merits of the fair authoress of 
this little work past in this Magazine, and encouraged her to publish a second 
edition of her first volume, and also to proceed with a second series of her 
unpretending, but well-principled and agreeable parish chronicles and retlec- 
tions. No lengthened extracts from the work can be given; but one passage, 
not by any means in execution the best, but at the same time so connected 
with recent events, and expressing sentiments of approbation so well merited 
by the individual to whom they are addressed, must be given, as the heart of 
every reader will be carried along with the cues 8 daughter i in her admira- 
tion of Bishop Gray. 

She happened to reside in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and had reason to 
apprehend that the fury of the misguided mob who set fire to that wealthy 
city, would be directed towards her humble dwelling. She paints in strong 
colours the horrors of her situation, and that of her friend, interspersing her 
account with reflection which do credit to their hearts, and tend to the edifi- 
cation of the reader. She then speaks of the Bishop of Bristol’s conduct on 
that remarkable occasion. 


‘* Our various thoughts were often interrupted by the awful and agitating news 
that every fresh messenger brought. There were two hundred rioters on their way 
to burn down the church, we were told. W hy should we doubt it, when the flames 
within a mile and a half shewed how near they were bringing the work of destruc- 
tion? A friend, who was come immediately from the scene of desolation, entered, 
and from him we learned that the bishop's palace was in flames. My mother covered 
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ber eyes with her hauds, but did not speak. It seemed to us mew as.if our doom 
was sealed. We understood why they should burn the jails. The convicts there 
would be helps meet to strengthen their bands, Political feeling might give some 
shadow of reason for the outrageous and misguided attack on pubhe buildings. We 
questioned our informant again. ‘ | have seen the bishop's palace burning,’ he re- 
peated, ‘and the mob are shouting for the king and no bishops!’ Ha! we have 
lived to strange times. Men are so mad for freedom, that none but their own party 
are to dare to be free, and our property is ruined, and our lives in danger, because 
we act according to the dictates of a conscience which dares to differ from theirs. 
Their conscience !—poor, wretched, misguided creatures; when they burnt the 
Bible on the communion table in the chapel, to shew their contempt as for the ser- 
vant so for the master ;—when they drove women and children from their homes, 
and delivered the houses of those who had no thoucht of evil towards them, to fire 
and plunder—what consciences have they! But a sense of our immediate danger 
pressed upon us. Have we lived to perilous times! Then let us recollect where 
strength hes, and let our spirits rise to the emergency. Our bishop is an old man ; 
and at the consecralion—and it was a peaceful and pleasant consecration two days 
ago--his voice trembled, and there were tears in his eyes, as if he knew of a gather- 
ing storm ; but now in the time of need he has found strength, and set us an example 
which, by God's help, we will follow, and our children’s children shall learn, with 
the seven bishops of the days of James, to _ _ name of good Bishop Gray, whose 


palace was burnt at Bristol, and who, being urged not to preach, because the in- 
furiate people were mad against him, auswere ed, (and how should a bishop of the 
Church of England have answered otherwise?) ‘ 1 will preach if 1 die there!” | 


cannot be charged with time-serving now, to write thus. The parson’s daughter 
shall, from her heart, thank the God of might, that in these days of trouble, and 
reproach, aud blasphemy, he gives strength aud energy where they are needed ; 
still raising ap in the persecuted church, whose trust is in Ilim, some rulers who are 
willing to suffer for conscience’ sake, and are followers of them, who, through faith 
and patience, inherit the promises. But our danger recurred to our mind, and our 
hearts sunk. ‘| he bishop's pala e Was burnt then the houses of the clergy would 
presently follow. One we already knew to be in flames, and our own was singled 
out. 


Expository Discourses on the Gospels for every Sunday and the Principal Festivals. 
By the Rev. John Tall, B.D., Rector of St. Werburgh’s, Bristol. 2 vols. 
Ssvo. London: Hamilton and Adams. 1832. 

Tue larger portions of these sermons appear to be plain, sensible explanations 

and enforcements of the doctrines and duties contained in the Gospel of each 

Sunday. But, occasionally, they want revision. For example, vol. i. p. 68, 

what authority has Mr. HH. for saying, that Nicodemus’s question—‘“ How can 

a man, &c. ?”’ was “ evidently an attempt to set aside the doctrine, by pretending 

not to understand it in any other than a literal sense?’ Our Lord’s words 

would induce us to suppose that Nicodemus was igaorant, but not disingenuous. 

The writer has no intention of entering into controversy about fag MET 

but he must observe that Mr. H.’s language appears inaccurate. In vol. | 

p. 71, he says, “Of the new birth of which our Saviour speaks, Baptism with 

water is the outward and visible sign, &c.””. Now, as the church calls (in the 

Catechism) Baptism a Sacrament, and makes it consist of two parts, surely 

they who refuse to acknowledge the doctrine of Baptismal regeneration would, 

to avoid confusion of language, do well rather to use washing than baptism, 

when they mean to speak of the mere outward sign. Mr. Hall thinks that the 
water, spoken of in John iii., has no reference to baptism, in which the writer 
cannot agree. 

In vol. ii. p. 153, Mr. H. says, “the convinced sinner says in his heart, 
Oh! that there were no God to call me to account for my sins,” and refers to 
Psalm xiv. 1. Surely the person there spoken of is not a convinced sinner. 
Mr, H. will probably, on reflexion, agree with the wiiter, that it is never 
advisable to use Scripture phrases, as remarkable and as definite as this, in 
any sense but their own. The lax application of Scripture has been e*dreadfal 
evil of latter years, and one sees with great fear and pain very frequently 
juidlibet deduced a quolibet, and the most momentous doctrines of Christianity, 
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even the whole system indeed, deduced from a single text in the Old Testament, 
which had perhaps no reference to the Christian scheme at all. Mr. Hall’s 
style is pleasant, and very many of the sermons would be useful for family 
reading. But they must first be carefully examined. 





Domestic Portraiture, or the successful application of Religious Principle in the 
Education of a Family, exemplified in the Memoirs of Three of the Deceased 
Children of the Rev. Legh Richmond. London: 1833. Seeley and Burnside. 
S8vo. pp. 409. 


Ma. Leeu Ricumonn’s opinions are so well known, that there is no neces- 
sity to touch on that subject. The present volume will, however, be interest- 
ing to those who disagree as well as those who agree with him in opinion on 
religious points. Having had the misfortune to see one son turn out ill who had 
been sent to school, he resolved on private education for the rest, and this 
volume contains the details of his plan and its results. The question is one 
of great importance, and perhaps, in theory, a better case can be made out 
for private education. But it seems to be forgotten, that, in a great majority 
of cases, it is impossible. How many parents in middling life have leisure? 
how many have fortune to have a private tutor, and give their sons all the 
advantages which Mr. R. gave to his? Alas! how many parents are unfit, 
by the state of their own hearts and minds, to superintend their children’s 
education. All this must be considered when we are reading Mr. R.’s plans. 
There are some fortions of the book which it is not easy to understand. Mr. 
R. is represented as the persevering and anxious instructor of his children, 
and yet he is spoken of as constantly absent. Such changes of habits as the 
frequent absence of an instructor would cause, must be injurious to education. 
Again, it is said, that if a friend brought a child into the house on a morning 
visit, Mr. R. was in a state of nervous anxiety lest his children should be left 
alone with the stranger, and thus be corrupted. Surely this is going ona 
false view. To expose a child willingly to associate with those, about whose 
principles you doubt, is one thing; but to feel that your child is unsafe from 
speaking for a few minutes to another child, is a wild fear,—if for no other 
reason, for this, that human intercourse could not go on if such chance inter- 
course were to be prohibited, and no reliance could be placed on religious 
principle to prevent mischief. 

There is another thing too, which particularly deserves consideration. 
Looking abroad to the world, is there less real religion in men educated at a 
public school than in private? Individual experience is perhaps little, but the 
writer could say distinctly, that among men of his own time of life, whose 
conduct he could speak of confidently, the public-schoolmen were, to say the 
least, as exemplary in their lives as those brought up at home, and as truly 
religious. 


' The Text of the English Bible Considered, By T. Turton, D.D., Regius Pro- 


fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, &c., &c. Cambridge : 
1833. pp. 41. 


Tue controversy about the state of the text of the English Bible may be 
almost said to be entirely finished by the pamphlet just published by Professor 
Turton. The reply of Dr. Cardwell, as far as Oxford was concerned, was 
entirely satisfactory; but Dr. Turton has entered on the question of the 
editions of 1611 at length. He has incontestibly shewn, by an inductive 
process of reasoning on a variety of texts, the principle on which the Italics 
(or what were equivalent to Italics) were used in that edition, and that, in 
every instance, the modern Italics (in the texts on which the Sub-committee 
of Dissenting Ministers founded their Report), are only used in order to carry 
that same principle into effect uniformly throughout the Scriptures. The Italics 
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must be abandoned entirely, or this must be done, for it would be the height of 
absurdity to have one rule for one chapter and a different rule for the next—to 
distinguish words which are supplied to give the real force of the original 
idiom in one chapter, and not to distinguish them in the next. And yet this 
is what the Sub-committee virtually recommend, when they wish to obtain 
a return to the text of 1611. Dr. Turton gives reasons for supposing that the 
edition of 1611 was not carried through the press with the accuracy and care 
which it ought to have received, and very properly draws the inference that, 
although there is a standard version, there is no standard text of that version 
extant, i.e. no one perfectly immaculate edition. Dr. Turton concludes with a 
chapter, in which a great variety of texts are introduced and discussed, with a 
view to shewing the advantages to be derived from the use of these Italics. 
These, it is needless to say, are judiciously selected and happily illustrated. 
They, who wish to have a full discussion of the subject, mast procure Dr. Tur- 
ton’s pamphlet, which, with the article of Dr. Cardwell in this Magazine, will 
give a complete view of the question. 

Dr. Turton very properly takes no notice of Mr. Curtis; but confines him- 
self to the Report of the Sub-committee, and, like all that comes from the 
Professor’s pen, this pamphlet, though in answer to a very unjust attack, is 
written in a tone of the utmost mildness. 


Observations on “ Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Conversations,” and on the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; dedicated to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. London: Longman and Co. 1833. 


Ir would have been just as decent in the author of this pamphlet, who asks 
people to pay him a shilling for it, to tell them that they might have it, toge- 
ther with a great deal more and better matter for the same money, in one of 
the numbers of the Methodist Magazine of last year. But, instead of this piece 
of honesty, it is put forward as a new work in the shape of an address to the 
Archbishop. Anything more malignant, violent, and unchristian in its whole 
tone and feelings it would be very difficult to find; and, it is pleasant to add, in 
such a case, that it is as feeble as it is malignant. With respect to “ Death- 
bed Scenes,”’ it may be true that there are detached sentences which are harsh 
in manner, some perhaps which (as detached sentences) would be better altered 
in matter ; but, taking the book as a whole, can it be said with truth that it 
does not deserve high praise, and that it is not calculated to do great good to the 
younger clergy, both by suggesting useful arguments on subjects constantly 
brought under their notice in their pastoral character, and by pointing out the 
most advisable line of argument in difficult cases ? Some of the Conversations 
are quite admirable; and some of the Pictures (of Christian patience and re- 
signation, for example,) such as could not easily be equalled. 


A Biographical History of the Wesley Family, more particularly its Earlier 
Branches. By John Dove. London: Simpkin and Marshall, 1833. 12mo. 
pp. 199. 


So many particulars of so remarkable a family as the Wesleys (and for 
ability, very few families have been so remarkable), cannot but be interesting. 
But Mr. Dove has written only for sectaries, and has done all he can to make 
the book painful and offensive to churchmen. His account of the usage of the 
Puritan clergy, is at once the most partial and most ignorant the writer 
remembers to have seen. Their persecutions of others, and (in many cases at 
least) their disaffection to the State, are quite overlooked. For the tender 
mercies exercised to the Church-of-England clergy by the previous government, 
let him Jook to Walker. : 
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A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Durham. By C. Thorp, B.D., 
Archdeacon. London: Rivingtons. 1832. 
Tuts Charge ought to be generally known and read as a very sensible, tem- 


perate, and well-judged defence of the Church, and reply to the common 
assaults on it. 


- +. 


Lives, Characters, and an Address to Posterity. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sarum. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by John 
Jebb, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. London: 
1833. pp. 386. 


Tue value of Bishop Burnet’s Lives of Chief Justice Hale and Lord Rochester 
is so well known that they need noencomium here. The writer will only give 
his best wishes that the life of a judge, equally eminent for learning and for 
deep religious feeling, and the history of the conversion of an infidel nobleman, 
may have their due weight in promoting the influence of religion in the classes 
of life to which these persons belonged. He may, however, add that the 
present edition is enriched with a variety of illustrative notes by the Bishop of 
Limerick. He has opened the copious and varied stores of his mind, and the 
grace and beauty which these have thrown around the work have given it a 
double attraction in the eyes of all who value sound learning and pure religion. 
The two Prefaces are the admirable work of the late A. Knox, Esq., and the 
Bishop's Introduction contains the record of some of the opinions of Mr. Knox 
on the Church of England, as exhibited in a conversation with Dr. A. Clarke, 
together with a letter from him, which ought to be read and studied by every 
clergyman. This letter needs no other praise than that the Bishop of Limerick 
calls it, ‘‘ within a short compass, the best provision extant towards rightly 
forming the mind and heart of a young clergyman.” 

The characters, taken from Burnet’s Memoirs, are Archbishop Leighton, 


R. Boyle, Queen Mary, Messrs. Nairn and Charteris, and some other eminent 
clergymen. 





A Sermon preached for the Benefit of the Hertfort Sunday Schools, §c., by the 


Rev. C.W. Le Bas, A.M. Printed, by request, for the benefit of the Charity. 
London : 1833. 


Tuis is a sermon on the knowledge that profiteth not, and the knowledge that 
is really good for man; and, brilliant as every thing that comes from the pen 
of Mr. Le Bas usually is, we have seldom seen any thing more striking than 


these few pages. The theme is a common one; but it is only a master who can 
treat it thus. 


ee 


Divine Visitations, and the Guilt of a Denial of God’s Providence. Two Ser- 
mons. By Archdeacon Wix. St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Trese Sermons have a great deal of spirit and piety, and must derive great 


interest from the awful circumstances (the cholera and a dreadful fire) which 
gave rise to them. 





Memorials of Oxford. Parts 1V.and V. Oxford: Parker. 


Tais very beautiful work goes on as successfully in execution as it begun, and 
has arrived in the last number at that most striking and beautiful College, 
Magdalen, which adorns the entrance to Oxford. There is one thing very 
valuable in all these plates of Le Keux’s. They not only represent faithfully, 
but they give the character of all which they represent with perfect truth. The 
view of the grand Quadrangle at Christ Church, and of Magdalen Towers, as 
seen from the bridge, recall every feeling which arose in seeing these places. 
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Memorials of Salisbury. Five Parts. By the Rev. P. Hall. 


Tuese Memorials of one of the most curious and interesting of our cities do 
very great credit to the taste and industry of Mr. Hall, and the artists whom 
he employs, and deserve general encouragement. 


—-- 


Illustrations of the Bible, by John Martin. London, Martin: 5 Parts. 


Mr. Martin, whose extraordinary pictures have caused so much conversation 
among artists and connoisseurs, has commenced a series of very valuable and 
interesting Illustrations of the Bible. There is very much about. Mr, Martin’s 
genius, his favourite subjects and manner of treating them, which render him 
a very valuable illustrator of the Bible. One thing at least is quite certain, that 
his pictures can never be looked at without exciting thought and reflexion. Some 
of his imitators are evidently trying to produce the same effect as Mr. Martin, 
by merely the outward features of his style; but they who study his pictures 
will find, that it is not merely general effect which is aimed at, but that there is 
deep thought expended on every part and portion of each picture. The Creation 
on the whole is a magnificent picture,—the Garden of Eden delightful,—and 
the Deluge (in which, as in his other picture on the same subject, Mr. M. 
has introduced the terror of the animal creation with great effect,) is really 
awful. 


REMARKS ON WORKS ON CHURCH REFORM. 


Tue month’s supply of this article is tolerably copious, although the markets 
are a little heavy. First comes a very valuable pamphlet, called “ Reasons 
against a Re-distribution of Church Property,” (London: Roake and Varty,) 
which is to be particularly recommended to the attention ofall readers. They 
will find in it the arguments which have been from time to time offered in this 
Magazine, put with far more power. The writer of these lines, however, puts 
in his caveat against being supposed to concur in those hints for Church 
Reform which the pamphleteer gives. Agreeing with him in his negatives, he 
has far more doubt about his positives ; and what can be his reason for prais- 
ing Mr. Stephenson, and speaking of him as so distinguished and of such high 
honour, &c. &c.? Not to know Mr. Stephenson, may argue one’s self unknown, 
but then, unfortunately, everybody whom the writer knows is unknown too, 
for nobody knows who the celebrated Mr. Stephenson is. And as to his 
honour, it may, no doubt, be as great as his fame, but his book gives one nota 
favourable idea either of his principles or his feelings. It is a vulgar attempt to 
sneer, in the lowest style, and with the least possible success, at Lord Henley, 
because Lord Henley is religious—and, odious as Lord Henley’s schemes are, 
this method of speaking of him is more odious still. Besides which, Mr. 
Stephenson does not at all reject Lord Henley’s plans, but merely hints that 
Lord H. is a hypocrite and would not really go as far as he pretends, and as 
Mr. Stephenson certainly would. 

Next comes “Cui Bono,” a Letter to the Right Hon. E. G. Stan- 
ley, by H, Cotton, LL.D., Archdeacon of Cashel. (Dublin: Millekin and 
Co. 1833.) Thisis alively, curious, and valuable pamphlet, containing some 
very valuable particulars as to the church of Ireland. The Roman Catholics 
are perpetually crying out against it as so shamefully rich ; when, as Arch- 

- deacon Cotton shews, one Roman Catholic archbishop has as much as the net 
incomes of all the Irish bishops. Archdeacon Cotton shews what was the 
wealth of the church in Roman Catholic times, and what is its relative wealth 
and influence compared with those of the Law. He then goes on to point out 

that it is not church wealth which is the cause of the Irish peasant’s suffering 
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—that the priests themselves, who began the agitation with the hope of 
injuring the English church and raising their own, find, that as political agita- 
tion increases, their influence is decreasing, and that they are only tools in the 
hands of demagogues. With respect to the exfortions of the Irish clergy, 
Archdeacon Cotton states, that the demand for tithes through the south of 
Ireland, is much below 2s. per acre, that, in short, the tithe demanded does not 
amount to a twentieth, often not toa thirtieth and even fortieth part; and 
that it appears by the best evidence, that it is not, through Ireland, more than 
one-sixteenth of the rent. He mentions too, from a pamphlet of Bishop Elring- 
ton’s, that it was stated by Lord a om a in Parliament, that a friend 
of his received 10s. an acre more for his ¢ithe-free land than his other, and 
that he paid in tithe for land of the same value, and close to it, fourteen-pence 
an acre. 

For other very curious facts, and for reflexions on the wisdom of establishing 
the Roman Catholic church, the reader should really consult Dr. Cotton’s 
work, which will fully repay his trouble. 

Great praise too must be bestowed on a very sensible and well written 

phlet, called “ A Country Clergyman’s humble and earnest Appeal to the 
asst and understandings of the Lords and Commons,” (London: Roake and 
Varty) ; and particular attention should be given to his curious and valuable 
extract from Archbishop Bancroft’s ‘‘ Remarks* on the rights of the Temporal 
Estates to legislate for the Spiritual.” 

In “ A Plea for Convocation,” by Philo-Synodus, (London: sold by Riving- 
tons, 1833,) the author suggests entirely new functions for Convocation, 
making that body in fact the reforming and governing body of the church. 

It is only justice to mention here with commendation a letter, by the Rev. 
F. Merewether, to Mr. Stanley, which, like all his writings, is full of zeal and 
good principles. 

The “ Book of Reform,” Part I., by Wentworth Holworthy, (E. Wilson. 
1833,) is one of a large tribe which affects to wish to preserve some things in 
order to gain attention to the most mischievous schemes. This volume is 
well worthy to come from the same quarter as the ‘‘ Black Book.” As far as 
the church goes, it is as false, as malignant, as vulgar, and as infamous. 
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DIVORCE.—THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


Ir was pointed out in the last number of this Magazine, that the Monthly 
Repository, a work bearing the name of Mr, Fox, a preacher among the 
Unitarians, and speaker at the Political Unions, had been inculcating, openly 
and unreservedly, that the time was come when the nonsense of respecting the 
Marriage tie is to be given up—that it is dreadfully immoral for people to live 
together when their tempers and views do not agree, and that they ought to 
be allowed to part at once. This is a small step towards a blessed consum- 
mation indeed. Society will prosper exceedingly when directed by such 
mighty masters of morality ; and one cannot feel too much aa | for the 


advantages enjoyed by Mr. Fox’s sheep whether in his chapel or at the Crown 
and Anchor. 
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* Pt isnot, by the way, quite certain that this curious and able paper is Bancroft’s. 
It is No. 56in the Records at the end of Collier’s “ Church History.” 
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This month the attack on Matrimony is renewed in another shape, viz.— 
in a comment on Mr. Dove’s Lives of the Wesley family. The article is 
below contempt, as far as its style and manner go—always pert, often exceed- 
ingly vulgar—sometimes aiming at sentimentality and taudriness (nothing 
higher), and then always arriving at fustian, or often at absolutely no 
meaning at all. The principal doctrines inculcated in it are, that everybody 
tyrannizes over everybody in his power (kings and priests of course, sans dire), 
men over women, and grown people over children. The code of government 
for children has been drawn up by their oppressors, the adults! and is 
consequently tyrannical and infamous in the extreme! Good man! how 
delightful a code would a legislative body of children draw up for themselves ! 
What wholesome recognitions of the Jmprescriptible Rights of Infants and the 
Sovereignty (not of the People, but) of the Nursery. Of course it would be 
idle to reason about such trash as this. But it is necessary to say that these 
doctrines are recommended by a wilful mis-representation of the characters 
of the senior part of the Wesley family. The father of John Wesley, who 
went through every kind of misfortune and difficulty with a patient and 
resigned spirit, and the warmest and most lively gratitude for every little 
aid afforded him, and who even from a jail wrote to his kind friend Arch- 
bishop Sharp with the utmost cheerfulness, is deliberately represented as 
one who had become stern and morose from the disappointments of his 
views and prospects. And his admirable wife, who, in a letter to her son, 
in explaining her way of bringing up her children, expressly says that 
she found it advisable to be master at once, because then there was no occa- 
sion afterwards for severity, which would be as painful to her as to the 
children, and because she could then pass over without notice many childish 
follies and inadvertencies ; that no child who confessed a fault was ever to be 
beaten ; that all good conduct was to be rewarded, and all attempts to do well, 
though unsuccessful, to be encouraged with sweetness, is as deliberately repre- 
sented as a sort of cruel and monstrous tyrant, whose only object was to rule 
her children with a rod of iron, and destroy every kindly feeling in their 
hearts. This amiable and truth-loving writer passes over the small fact that 
this family was reckoned the most loving in the county of Lincoln, (Dove, 
p- 156,) that every one of these ill-used children turned out to be of unsullied 
character, some of them with affections too warm for their own happiness— 
that one sister preferred, even as a child, to sit and hear her mother (her 
cruel mother) talk, to any amusement which could be offered,—that Sam, the 
eldest, whom he sneers at especially as the pink of orthodoxy, was of so kind 
and generous a nature, and that nature so little repressed, those affections so 
little chilled, by his mother’s cruelty, that he devoted every farthing in his 
power to maintain his parents, his brothers and sisters, but would never bear 
more than an allusion to his kindness,—and that John Wesley himself, in 
one of his sermons on Education, expressly gives his sanction to some of these 
monstrous severities, and cruelties of his tyrannical mother, so little had he 
suffered by them. But, says this great reasoner, all Mrs. Wesley’s daughters 
were unhappy! One died unmarried, (what proof of unhappiness he finds in 
her case, unless he thinks celibacy worse than even marriage without the 
right of Divorce, or unless Mrs. Wesley’s cruelties in her childhood pre- 
vented any one from making her an offer, does not appear); and of the 
married daughters, one lost her husband, and one lost her life, soon after their 
respective marriages ;—both, doubtless, from their mother’s cruelty! One 
married, contrary to the strongest wishes and advice of her brothers, a great 
scoundrel, of whom they had once had a good opinion, but found that when 
engaged to her, he offered to her sister; this marriage turned out as 
might have been expected, and she owned in after life that she ought to have 
taken her brothers’ advice. Her misfortunes too were owing to her vile 
mother’s cruelty! The rest of this writer’s observations are much of the same 
kind. But his main object is to enforce the necessity of Divorce, from the 
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case of another sister of the family. Her’s is, indeed, a sad history. Being 
disappointed in love, she resolved, as has often been the case, to marry the 
first person who offered for her. To this resolution it would appear, but it is 
not very clear, that her family required her to adhere. But we are told 
little beyond the simple fact that a man unworthy of her in every way, 
vulgar and ignorant then, and subsequently profligate, did offer for her, and 
that she reluctantly married him. She was a very admirable woman, of 
exquisite feelings and great poetical genius, delicate, refined, and sensitive. 
Her lot was in truth a heart-breaking one. The wretched man to whom she 
was married had not the means of appreciating her merits, and often 
neglected her for low and debasing pleasures. She struggled on for five-and- 
twenty years, having lost her only (earthly) hopes of comfort in her children, 
who all died in their infancy. Itis, in truth, a sad tale, though not calculated 
to excite the thoughts to which it leads this moral and amiable writer. He 
tells us that the situation of this unhappy woman was even worse than if she 
had committed adultery, ‘‘for then she might have been liberated from an enforced 
and intolerable bond, and even have entered on a new state, perchance of the 
affection and enjoyment for which she was framed.” ‘Her continuing 
through life in a sexual companionship where mutual affection was im- 
possible,” was ‘‘an immorality.”” His notions of doing right he tells us are, 
the doing that “which is for the greatest happiness of all concerned, at the 

resent moment;” and his notion of a child’s duties is, that they are its 
interests, and its interests are its affections. The disciples of this base and 
degraded system of morality seem always to labour under a judicial infatua- 
tion. They can never refrain from exhibiting themselves in a guise which 
must disgust every decent and well-regulated mind, not to say a word of 
those of a higher cast. Self-denial, self-sacrifice, are words not in their 
vocabulary ; aud of their meaning they can form no conception! Selfish and 
temporary gratification, they tell you plainly, the happiness of the present 
moment, is all to which they can raise their lofty aspirations. The patience 
and resignation with which Christians bear the evils which in their particular 
cases have arisen from institutions and ordinances attended, in their general 
character, by the greatest blessings, are a mere exhibition of stupid folly. 
Their philosophy and their ethical system is to renounce any obligation 
which you have contracted as soon as you find it troublesome to keep it! 

Are we, indeed, come toa condition where such notions can be avowed 
without shame, and heard without indignation? 


GROUNDS FOR UPHOLDING AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Tue Editor of The Standard (whether people agree with his politics or not) 
is, beyond all question, facile princeps of all the political writers of the day. 
Others have great talents, or rather cleverness and dexterity, in accomplishing 
base ends ; but he has the powerful mind, the large views, the full information 
and the decided conviction (as to main objects) of a great statesman. So that 
he never treats any subject which comes before him as if new to him, but de- 
cides on it by long-formed principles and convictions. It is a sad pity that 
such a man should be destined to waste his great powers in a newspaper. 
The following extract (deprived of temporary and personal allusions) will give 
a fair, though by no means a very favourable, specimen of his powers :— 
“The anticipated success of the church spoliation scheme in Ireland has 
already set to work the dissenters in this kingdom, and begun to magnify their 
numbers. In Wales they have grown already to comprehend two-thirds of 
the population ; and, if any thing like so prolific as the Irish papists, who have 
always numbered (in political arithmetic) twenty-five per cent., at least, above 
the whole population in the island, the Welsh dissenters will soon amount 
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to five-fourths of the inhabitants of the principality. The success of the at- 
tack upon the church of Ireland will, indeed, very nearly complete the dis- 
‘covery that we are all dissenters in this island; and will, in no small degree, 
help to make us such in fact. 

In truth, the ingenious principle upon which it is attempted to justify the 
spoliation scheme in Ireland is a proclaimed bounty upon dissent. It is, on one 
side, a declaration, that the truth of religion, like a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, is to be determined by counting noses; on the other, an advertisement, 
that the public are at liberty, as at a Dutch auction, to bid downwards, to the 
lowest farthing, for the means of salvation. Let a fluent tinker go into an 
English parish, occupy a desolated manufactory, underbid the parson, saying, 
for example, that he will take twentieths instead of tithes, and the precedent 
afforded in the case of Ireland, if the present project be carried into effect, 
would much more than justify the dismissal of the latter. We say, much 
more than justify, because the Irish priest does not underbid, as we have sup- 
posed our inspired and self-ordained tinkers to do. 

There is, in fact, but one ground upon which an established church any- 
where can be justified, and that is the duty owing by the state to provide for 
the people the means of instruction in ¢rue religion. This duty the state is 
bound to perform, without reference to the use which the people may be dis- 
posed to make of the means of instruction provided for them, except that 
where the prevalence of falsehood, or other cause of perverse indisposition, 
may offer obstruction to the propagation of truth, the state is more urgently 
called upon to amplify and sustain these means of instruction. 

Any other ground of justification for the establishment of a national church 
any where there is none; and this ground certainly exists to defend the esta- 
blished church in Ireland as much as in England. 

The notion of religious rights accruing in arithmetical progression, upon 
which rests the ecclesiastical philosophy of the present day, is the strangest 
in the world. The Reform Bill, when it denied political rights to all who 
did not live ina certain amount of congregation, went, one would think, far 
‘enough ; but the denial of religious rights, or, which is the same thing, of the 
enjoyment of the means of instruction in true religion, goes in extravagance 
many a bar’s length beyondthe extravagance of the Reform Bill. The Platonic 
notion of the Androgynes, two beings animated by one soul, might justify the 
refusal of special instructor to a unit; and we remember to have read of a sect 
of heretics—we think amongst the Gnunians of Armenia—who imagined that 
the spiritual part of each person was an integral of the soul of his tribe or 
family, for whom a single priest and teacher to each spiritual division would 
seem to be sufficient. Neither the Platonic notion nor the Gnunian doctrine, 
however, as far as we can learn, prevails in these kingdoms, and therefore the 
doctrine of ecclesiastical reformers is simply this—that though the state 
believes the doctrine of the Church of England to be a true doctrine, and ne- 
cessary to salvation, the state, including some English, and, it may be, a Welsh 
bishop, think every man may be properly left to the most imminent danger 
of eternal perdition if he cannot get a certain number of neighbours to be 
saved along with him. The exact tenuity of Christian population which con- 
signs to the spiritual schedule A. has not been as yet formally announced ; 
but we have some means of arriving at a calculation upon the point. There 
are about ten millions of half cultivated acres of land in Ireland; upon these 
ten millions of acres reside, at least, two millions and a half of Christians, mem- 
bers of the British church—that is, one to every four acres, or one hundred and 
sixly in a square mile. “Souls of so unsociable a character,” say ministers, 
“do not deserve to be saved. We cannot afford to allow the church to 
keep her own six shillings a-head for such persons as these scattered souls 
belong to.” 

As we have already said, however, the duty of supporting an Established 
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Church does not depend upon its popularity, but upon the truth or falsehood 
of its doctrines. The Divine Founder of our religion did not, when he came to 
teach, acknowledge the infallibility of the judgment of the majority, nor did 
his faithful apostles ; and with their example, they bequeathed the missionary 
obligation not to “follow a multitude,” but to take care that the truth be 
preached “in season and out of season,” to willing, and no less to unwilling 
hearers. Now, taking as our data the amount of (however imperfectly) cul- 
tivated land in Ireland, and the Christian population, as we have already 
stated them—say land fen millions, people two millions and a half—do three 
quarters of a million of church revenue, admitted to be the whole, afford more 
than sufficient means of religious instruction for such an amount of people spread 
over such an amount ofland? Allow 250/.a year each for the average of 
church incomes, which nobody, we presume, will call too much, and 750,0001., 
the income of the Irish church, will afford three thousand clergymen—that is, 
one clergyman to every 800 persons, scattered over 3200 acres, five and a half 
square miles. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


An acquaintance with primitive customs, and a knowledge of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, at all times interesting, must, in this age of innovation, be pre- 
eminently useful. I propose, therefore, occasionally to lay before your readers 
a brief analysis of the most important parts of Bingham’s Origines Ecclesias- 
tice. I shall, for the most part, merely give the author’s statements ; but as 
I shall take each chapter and section separately, it will be easy for the reader 
to refer to the original work, where the authorities are to be found. I will 
only add, that it is necessary always to authenticate the authorities of Bingham, 
since, as might be expected in so large a work, the learned author is occa- 
sionally mistaken. Some of these errors may be noted at the foot of the page. 

It is not intended to take the books in the same order as they are found in 
the original, but to bring forward first those which are more immediately 
interesting. I shall therefore commence with Boox XIII., containing 
General Observations on the Divine Worship of the Primitive Church. 

The first chapter of this book consists of Remarks on the Ancient Names of 
Divine Service, which modern corruptions have rendered ambiguous. 

The subject may be divided (§. 1) into two heads; and we may speak Ist, 
of the Missa Catechumenorum,* and 2nd, of the Missa Fidelium. The 
Missa Catechumenorum (§. 2) comprehended all that part of the service 
which preceded the common prayers of the communicants at the altar, i. e. 
the psalmody, reading of the lessons, the sermon, and some of the prayers. 
That catechumens, heretics, and even heathens, were permitted to be present 
at the sermon(although there were some local exceptions), is evident from the 
appeal made to these classes in the Homilies of St. Chrysostom. Sozomen 
observes, that St. Chrysostom thus brought over to the Catholic faith many 
of those who heard him. After the sermon, it was customary for the Deacon 
to cry out “ ua rig Td axkpowpivwry ph Tig Twv ariorwy”’—* Let none who are 
only hearers, let none of the unbelievers be present.”” Then followed the 
prayers for the catechumens of the order called Prostrators ;+ after their dis- 
mission, prayers for the Energumens ;{ then for the candidates for Baptism ; 
and last of all, for the penitents,—all which was included under the general 
name of Missa Catechumenorum, or ante-communion service. 





* Catechumens were professed Christians, who had not, as yet, received the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. 

+ Prostrators, i.e. kneelers, because they were allowed to stay and join in cer- 
tain prayers particularly made for them. 
{ Energumens, persons possessed of the devil. 
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After this, (§. 3) it was usual for the Deacon to make another solemn pro- 
clamation to all orders of non-communicants to withdraw: “ ot deomwwynroe 
remrarnoare’—“ Ye non-communicants, walk off.” And here began the 
Missa Fidelium or Communion Service. ‘This contains all those prayers which 
were said at the altar, and were properly called eyai rierady, prayers of the 
faithful, in opposition to the prayers of the catechumens. These consisted of 
the prayers for the whole state of the church and peace of the world, which 
preceded the oblation and consecration of the eucharist; then followed the 
consecration prayers ; prayers for all orders in the church, with proper forms 
of communicating, and doxologies, hymns, and thanksgivings after reception, 
of which a more particular account will hereafter be given under the general 
title of the Missa Fidelium or Communion Service. 

This was the order of the first and second service of the ancient church, 
which, in the two next books, will be more fully treated of; at present we 
may observe (§. 4) how shamefully the Romanists have abused the ancient 
name Missa, under the appellation of Mass, by applying it only to denote the 
office of consecrating bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, and 
offering that as an expiatory sacrifice for the quick and dead. For, anciently, 
the name Missa signified no such thing, but was a general name for eve 
part of the divine service. It signified the service of the catechumens as well 
as the service of the altar, and was often used for the psalmody, for the 
lessons, and for the prayers at evening, when there was no communion, and 
sometimes for the dismission of the people. Indeed, this last is the original 
notation of the word ; for Missa is the same as Missio. And it was the form 
used in the Latin church, Ite, missa est, which answers to the Greek 
amodveoSe and mpotdSere, the solemn words used at the dismission of the 
catechumens first, and then of the whole assembly at the end of their respec- 
tive services. Whence the services themselves, at length, took their names; 
the one being called Missa Catechumenorum, and the other Missa Fidelium, 
neither of which ever signify more than the divine service at which the one or 
- the other attended. Another general name (§. 5) of the ancient service, 
which, in later ages, has met with some abuse, is sacrificium, sacrifice; a 
name borrowed from the Jewish carnal sacrifices, and applied to the spiritual 
sacrifices of the Christians ; viz., their prayers, and praises, and preaching, and 
devoting themselves entirely, body and soul, to the service of Christ, by the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Hence every part of divine 
worship had the name of sacrifice, and not only the service of the altar; 
for they commonly call their evening hymns and prayers by the name of Even- 
ing Sacrifice. 

Another name (§. 6) though neither so ancient nor so common as the 
former, is that of sacramenta, which, in some authors, signifies not what we 
now call sacraments, but the order or manner of performing divine offices, and 
that, as well the prayers and service in general, as the particular offices of 
administering Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These offices are (§. 7) by 
other authors styled cursus ecclesiasticus, the order or course of divine offices. 
But these names are seldom met with in the Greek writers. They (§. 8) 
usually style all holy offices and all parts of the divine service by the general 
name of Awrepyia and iepepyia, liturgy and sacred service. This word is never 
used as the Romanists would apply it for the business of sacrificing only. It 
was also used (§. 9) in the sense we use it now, to denote the books which 
prescribed the services, or set forms of prayer. The word litanies, Acraveiat 
and Niurai, were originally used to denote all sorts of public prayers, (§. 10) 
but in the middle ages was appropriated to a particular form of worship. By 
the Lesser Litany (§. 11) Bingham understands the Kyrie, Elieson. The 
Greeks usually said, Lord, have mercy upon us, without adding the other part, 
Christ, have mercy upon us. But the Latins used both clauses, and repeated 
them alternately as we do now, first the minister, and then the people; 
whereas, by the Greeks, the supplication was made by the common voice of 
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all together. It was used one way or other in all churches, and that, as part 
of all their daily offices; w hence it borrowed the name of ‘the Lesser Litany, 
in opposition to the greater litanies, which were distinct, complete, and solemn 
services adapted to particular times. Sometimes (§. 12) to these solemn sup- 
plications they added processions, which, at first, had nothing of harm or 
superstition in them; for they were only of the same nature with their pro- 
cessions at a funeral, where they carried a corpse with the solemnity of 
harmony to its interment. They sometimes made three processions, and 
sometimes three litanies, as oecasion required, in the open field. But there 
was no pomp of relics, nor exposing of the eucharist to adoration, in such 
solemnities ; they only carried the cross, as they did also in some of their 
night processions for psalmody, as the badge of their profession, before them. 

In chapter 2, our author shews that the devotions of the ancient church 
were paid to every person of the blessed Trinity ; in chapter 3, that religious 
worship was given to no creature, saint, or angel, but to God alone; in 
chapter 4, that divine service was always performed in the vulgar tongue, 
understanded by the people. It is obvious that these chapters will not admit of 
abbreviation ; we will therefore proceed to chapter 5, On the origin and use 
of Liturgies, in stated and set forms of prayer, in the primitive church.* 

The torms of divine institution (§. 1), as the form of Baptism, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the singing of David's psalms, the forms of Benediction, the Lord be 
with you, the Grace of our Lord, &c., were alw ays used in the church without 

variation. ‘The constant use of the form of Baptism and the Lord’s Prayer 
will be shewn hereafter. As to forms of Auman institution, they were added 
by the bishops according to their discretion. While the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit lasted, there is little doubt but that prayers and hymns, imme- 
diately dictated by the Spirit, made up a part of the ordinary service, stibl 
retaining such forms as were antecedently of divine appointment. When the 
extraordinary spirit of prophecy ceased, then the rulers of the church supplied 
this want, by proper forms of their own composition. And this seems to be 
the true original of liturgies. At first, every bishop had the power and privi- 
lege to compose and order the form of divine worship in his own diocese ; but 
in after ages(§. 2), bishops agreed to conform their liturgy to the model of the 
metropolitical church of the province to which they belonged. And then it 
was enacted intoa law, by several councils, that the same order and uniformity 
should be observed in all churches of a province. And when the Roman 
empire began to be cantonized and divided into different kingdoms, then came 
in the use of national liturgies, whose use was commensurate to the bounds 
of their respective nations and kingdoms. Of the most ancient liturgies, 
we have none extant entire; for in times of persecution, when the possession 
of one of them would have caused the death of the owner, the Christians 
were probably afraid to commit them to writing, and retained them merely 
in memory. Besides which, continual additions and interpolations were 
made in every age; but, by the providence of God, there is so much of them 
remaining in the genuine writings of the ancient fathers, as to enable us to 
give, first, some account of the use of liturgies and sacred rites in general; 
and, secondly, of the several parts of the ancient service. 

In sect. 4, our author shews, from Lightfoot’s Temple Service, that the public 
prayers of the Jews, both in the Temple and the Synagogue, were directed by 
a public form; and as this method was sanctioned by the presence of our Lord 
himself, and his participation in it, he contends, that there could be nothing 
to prevent the apostles from adopting a similar system, but that, on the 
contrary, this would be their wisest course, m order to conciliate their coun- 
trymen, by departing as little as possible from their established customs. 


* Much additional light has been thrown on this subjeet by the learned labours ot 


Mr. Palmer, in his Origines Liturgica. 





— 
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Our author then proceeds to shew, that there is every reason to conclude that, 
notwithstanding the gift of inspired prayer, they actually did make use of 
forms. He instances the Lord’s Prayer; the form of Baptism; the forms of 
professing faith in Baptism, or the form of sound words settled in every church ; 
the forms of renouncing Satan, and covenanting with Christ in oe 
the forms of Scripture hymns and psalms, and glorification of God ; 
which the ancients add the forms of benediction, such as the Grace of our 
Lord, &c.; and lastly, the repetition of the history of Christ’s institution of the 
Lord’s Supper as a necessary part of consecration, which, together with the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer in the celebration of the eucharist, is generally 
thought to descend from apostolical practice. 

The remainder of this chapter is taken up by proving, through a vast variety 
of quotations, that liturgies were used throughout the four first ages of the 
church. Chapter 6 contains extracts from the ancient liturgy, out of the 
genuine writings of St. Chrysostom, where the English and American reader 
will be glad to find almost all the parts of our own. In chapter 7, he shews 
that the Lord’s Prayer was always used as a form given by Christ; that it was 
adopted in all the offices of the church,—in baptism, in the eucharist, at 
morning and evening prayer, in private devotions ; that it was not neglected 
even by the heretics and schismatics, and that it obtained the name of Oratio 
Quotidiana. In chapter 8, he treats of the use of habits, and gesture, and other 
rites and ceremonies in the service of the ancient church. There is no certain 
evidence of distinct habits during the three first centuries (§. 1); but in the 
beginning of the fourth age (§. 2), when the church was quietly settled by 
Constantine, we are certain that a distinction was made in the habits and 
vestments of divine service. St. Chrysostom frequently alludes to the white 
garments of the deacons. The tunica, or surplice, was common to all the 
clergy ; the orarium on the /eft shoulder was proper to the deacons, and on 
both shoulders, the proper badge of priests. 

There were four postures of devotion allowed by the ancients (§. 3),—Ist, 
standing, which was particularly enjoined on the Lord’s-day, and all the time 
between Easter and Pentecost ; 2ndly, kneeling, which was the usual posture 
(§. 4) on the fast or stationary days ; (the stationary days were so called, 
not from their standing at prayer, but from their continuing and prolonging 
the exercise in imitation of the military stations ;) 3rdly, bowing down of the 
head (§. 5)—this was usually done on receiving the benediction of the bishop 

priest; 4thly, prostration, which seems (§. 6) to have been the proper 
posture for extraordivary humiliations, when men had some particular request 
to recommend more earnestly to God, We never find that sitting (§. 7) was 
admitted as a posture of devotion, nor did they thus receive the eucharist. 
Tertullian (§.8) condemns some as superstitious who could always take off 
their cloaks, or wash themselves all over, before their devotions. But while 
those practices were disclaimed which were attended with superstition, all 
such ceremonies were retained as were either proper expressions of decency in 
their own nature, or which, by their significancy and symbolical use, might be 
improved to a spiritual advantage. Thus the men prayed (§. 9) with their 
heads uncovered, according to the direction of the apostle, while the women 
always wore acovering. ‘Tertullian remarks (§. 10), that they usually prayed 
with their arms expanded, and sometimes with their hands lifted up towards 
heaven in the form of across.* Yet they were great enemies (§. 11) to any- 
thing like theatrical gestures. There are several passages in St. Chrysostom, 
condemnatory of the use of theatrical action in the pulpit. They were parti- 
cular in expressing their reverence to God, at their first entrance into church 
(§. 12). Kings and emperors would lay aside their crowns, and arms, and 


* Many of the Scottish Episcopalians are accustomed always to keep their bands 


crossed when they receive the bread in the eucharist. 
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guards, when they entered the house of the King of kings. Whether they 
were wont, as we do, to bow to the altar at their entrance into church, is not 
exactly known ; but the Greek and oriental churches have, time out of mind, 
been accustomed so to do. They generally washed their hands and faces 
before going to the altar, in token of purity. They often used their churches 
as the fit places for their private devotions ; a custom which, it is much to be 
desired, that we should ourselves resume. The bishop, on entering church 
(§. 13), alway saluted the people in the usual form—Pax vobiscum. The poor 
‘. 14) used to be placed at the gate of the church, to receive the alms of those 
that entered. There are many most eloquent appeals, in their behalf, made by 
St. Chrysostom. The custom of worshipping towards the east (§. 15) almost 
universally prevailed. The original of this custom seems to be derived from 
the ceremonies of baptism, in which it was usual to renounce the devil with 
their faces to the west, and then to turn to the east to make their covenant 
with Christ. Various are the reasons given for this practice. Perhaps that of 
St. Augustine is the best. Cum ad orationes stamus, ad orientem convertimur, 
unde ccelum surgit, &c., ut admoneatur animus ad naturam excellentiorem se 
convertere, id est, ad Dominum. 
W. F. H. 
( To be continued, ) 


(Tunis most excellent letter, so highly creditable to the writer, comes from an 
eminent dissenting minister at Bristol. It has been said repeatedly in this 
Magazine, that beyond all question the better class of the dissenters must 
cordially disapprove of the indecent Janguage and conduct of many of the 
journals and pamphlets professing to advocate dissenting interests. Itisa 
sincere pleasure to find so strong a confirmation of these assertions as is 
afforded by this letter, as well as by Dr. Pye Smith’s disapprobation of the 
Society for Promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge.] 


To the Editor of the Bristol Journal. 


Stoke's Croft, March Ist, 1833. 
Sir,—A letter, signed “ An Enemy to Monopoly,” has been posted on the walls 
in different parts of the city, and has been sent, I believe, to many of the 
Dissenting Ministers. I received one of them by post, the writer presuming, 
I suppose, that I should concur with him in the sentiments of this letter, and 
in the spirit which it breathes. What right he had to form such an opinion I 
cannot conceive. With such a writer | hold no fellowship, and I have no 
fellow-feeling. And for my brethren in the ministry generally, I can take 
upon myself to say (though I have not consulted with them on the present 
occasion), that they would unite with me in treating such a production as this 
with contempt. If the author really thought that he was promoting the cause 
of dissent by such a violent and mean attack on the Church of England, it is 
right that he should be informed, that he will not meet with a supporter among 
judicious and well-informed dissenters. He is quite mistaken if he imagines 
that, as dissenters, we are ready to take offence at every trifle,—that we 
rejoice in any opportunity of calumniating the Church of England or its 
members,—or that we hail as a friend any writer who may furnish us with 
matter of such calumny whether true or false. I am not myself one of those 
who imagine that whatever is done by a bishop, or by his clergy, must 
hhecessarily partake of bigotry. In the present instance there is no ground for 
thinking that any such feeling operated. In sending up a petition to Parliament 
on the abuse of the Sabbath, the cle ‘rgy, In My Opinion, manifested no want of 
Christian charity because they united together without calling on the dissent- 
ing ministers to join with them. The dissenting congregations, In many 
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instances, act in a similar way, without suspecting for a moment that they lay 
themselves open to the charge of illiberality. Besides, this writer, in order to 
make out a strong case, has ventured on positive untruths. What he has 
asserted respecting the bishop’s forbidding his clergy to invite or consult the 
dissenting ministers, &c. is absolutely false. The state of the case is simply 
this :—A suggestion having been made that the dissenters would unite in the 
measure about to be adopted, of petitioning the Government on the subject of 
the abuse of the Sabbath, and that this union could easily be effected if the 
heading of the petition was somewhat altered,* this communication was 
received with pleasure ; the proposed alteration was readily agreed to; printed 
copies of the petition, with the additional words ‘“ Dissenting Ministers” 
inserted in the heading, were immediately issued; and, in several of the 
dissenting places, where it could be done at so short a notice, signatures were 
numerously obtained. What then becomes of all the allegations of this writer ? 
And on what principle can he justify himself in circulating such unfounded 
charges? Ignorance in this case can be no excuse; since nothing but the 
strongest evidence (and of such evidence he was destitute) could justify his 
coming forward as a public accuser of the ministers of religion ; and low 
invective is in all cases odious. It may be thought that it was unnecessary to 
notice such a paper. I do so because it seemed right that some one of the 
ministers addressed in this placard should bear his testimony against it; and 
because I wish to prevent the possibility of its being supposed that the 
aspersions which it contains are regarded by us with less displeasure than by 
those on whom they are cast. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas S. Crisp. 


FALSEHOOD CONTRADICTED. 
(Hampshire Chronicle and Southampton Courier, Feb. 4th, 1833.) 


‘ne new church in St. Dunstan’s in the West, was consecrated on Thursday, 
by the Bishop of London, in presence of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and a 
numerous congregation of persons of the first respectability. The ceremony 
of consecrating a church is attended with an expense of 3001., paid by the 
parish, being the sum to which the Bishop who consecrates it is entitled, 


(Ditto, Feb. 11th, 1833.) 


In a paragraph in our last week’s paper, copied from a London print, refers 
ring to the consecration of the new church of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
London, it was mentioned that ‘the ceremony of consecrating a church is 
attended with the expense of 300/., paid by the parish, being the sum to 
which the Bishop who consecrates is entitled.” This statement is wholly 
incorrect. The expense of consecrating a church or chapel amounts to about 
301., exclusive of the conveyances of the ground, the cost of which depends 
upon the length of the deeds to be engrossed. Nothing whatever is received by 
the Bishop, either under the head of fees, or in reimbursement of his personal 
expenses, 

(These base falsehoods about Bishops’ fees for consecrating churches are 
periodically repeated in all the ill-affected journals.—Eb. } 


—— 








* It was solely through a mistake of the person to whom the distribution of copies of the 
gee was intrusted, that the petition with unaltered heading was posted in some places of 
the city. 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE NOTTINGHAM DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
(January 1833.) 


Ar a time when the Established Church is assailed from every quarter by the 
most shameless calumnies, which are propagated with the most unremitting 
assiduity, and swallowed with an insatiable avidity, the Committee deem it of 
importance to state this simple fact, that the first Society which was organised 
in this country for the dispersion of the Scriptures—for promoting the 
religious education of the children of the poor—for the support of Christian 
missions amongst the heathen—and for the dissemination of Christian know- 
ledge through the medium of religious tracts, originated within the pale of the 
Establishment, and was indebted for its assistance to the zeal and piety of 
churchmen. All these multifarious objects were primarily embraced by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Of the four objects already enumerated, that which relates to the religious 
education of the children of the poor has been transferred to a distinct 
Association, denominated “ The National School Society for the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church.” From their last report, 
it appears that about 900,000 children are receiving instruction upon Christian 
principles, in communion with the Church of England, and that they are 
educated from books furnished by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

But although this department has been relinquished, what an unlimited 
field for Christian exertion do the three remaining branches present! And 
what strong claims does each possess on the liberality of the Christian philan- 
thropist! As a Bible Society, the operations of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge are very extensive. From last year’s report, it appears 
that the issue of Bibles has amounted to no less a number than 63 ,203, and of 
‘Testaments to 66,553. From the same authority we gather, that 150,348 
Books of Common Prayer have been circulated by the Society, together with 
other bound books to the amount of 102,169, and smaller tracts to the amount 
of 1,317,580. Asa Missionary Society, it stands in close connexion with the 
diocese of Calcutta, which embraces the whole of the British dominions in 
india, together with the Island of Ceylon. And here it ought to be nec ger 
as constituting a powerful recommendation to those who are capable ¢ 
appreciating the pure, yet fervent—the rational, yet elevated spirit of ss 


which pervades the liturgy of the Church of England, that, with the aid of 


this Society, there is a prospect of the Book of Common Prayer being, ere 
long, translated into the principal languages which are spoken throughout that 
extensive territory. 

Average issue of books yearly, for the last eight years :—Bibles, 366 ; 
Testaments, 512; Common Prayer Books, 899; bound books, 167; tracts, 
3,947 ; spelling cards, &c., 954. Total, 6,845. 


NATIONAL Society ror THE Epucation oF THE Poor.—This Society 
held a meeting for general business at St. Martin’s Place, on Wednesday 
6th instant; the Archbishop of York in the Chair. The Bishops of Lon- 
don, Lichfield, Carlisle, Bristol, St. Asaph, and Chester; Lord Kenyon, 
Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge, Rev. Arch- 
deacon Watson, Rev. Dr. Walmesley, Rev. J. C. Wigram, Rev. Dr. Doy- 
ley, Joshua Watson, Esq., and James Trimmer, Esq., were present. The 
schools of fifteen places were received into union with the Society, and grants 


voted in aid of building new school-rooms in nineteen places, amounting in 
the whole to 1400/. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES, AND CHAPELS. 


A meetinG of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 18th March; his Grace, the Archbishop of York, in the 
chair. There were present, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lichfield, and 
Coventry, St. Asaph, Bangor, Lincoln, Carlisle; Sir D. Acland, Bart., Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, Rev. John Lonsdale, Joshua Watson, Esq., N. Connot, 
Esq., J. S. Salt, Esq., &c. 

Grants, varying in amount, were voted towards re-arranging the seats in the 
Church of St. Mary, Bungay, in the county of Suffolk; building galleries in 
the Churches at Pinhoe, Devon, Wivenhoe and Great Yeldham, Essex; 
restoring the transepts of the Church of All Saints’, Pontefract, York; en- 
larging the Church of Ashcot, Somerset. 


TRIALS. 


Carlisle Assizes, Feb. 21. 
BIRD . THE EXECUTORS OF SMITH. 


Tue declaration contained a number of counts. On the first count, judgment 
had been suffered to go by default. The action was brought by the Rev. Mr. 
Bird, the Vicar of Ainstable, in this county, to recover from the executors of 
his predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Smith, damages for the dilapidations of the 
vicarage house and glebe fences, and damages also for the injury (impoverish- 
ing the soil) done to the allotment of land attached to the glebe in lieu of 
tithe. 

It was agreed, on both sides, at the suggestion of his Lordship, that this 
point of law, which is a new one, namely, whether an incumbent is bound to 
keep the land in a proper state of cultivation, should be left to the decision of 
the King’s Bench, and that the jury should assess the damages for the dilapi- 
dation of the house and fences. 

A number of witnesses were examined, and a verdict was returned for the 
plaintiff.—Damages, 1741. 


Vice-Chancellor’s Court, London. March 15. 
IN THE MATTER OF TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 


His Honour this morning, upon the application of counsel, confirmed the 
report of the Master in this case. That report went to approve of the exchange 
of some land belonging to Trinity Hall, which is situate on the Trumpington- 
road, Cambridge, and also of the payment of a sum of 2000/. to the college in 
compensation for that exchange. The object of this exchange is to facilitate 
the formation of a new Botanical Garden at Cambridge, the old Botanical 
Garden there being considered not susceptible of further enlargement, in con- 
sequence of the numerous buildings which surround it. 


Vor. I1.— April, 1833. 30 
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CLERGY ORPHAN INCORPORATED SOCIETY. 


Tur Annual general Court of this Corporation was holden at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Tuesday, February 12th, the Lord Bishop of London, the Vice- 
President, being in the chair. 

Eleven orphan children, viz., six boys and five girls, were elected into 
the schools of this most useful institution. The next election will take place 
at the Quarterly Court to be holden in the month of May. 

The schools were stated to be in excellent order, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. T. Wharton, the master, and Mrs. Jones, the mistress; and 
very favourable reports were made of the conduct of several individuals ‘who, 
after receiving their education in this institution, had been placed out in 
different situations. 

The treasurer, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, laid before the court a satisfactory ac- 
count of the funds of the charity. It appears, however, that the amount of 
subscriptions and donations had a little fallen off in the two last years; but 
the decrease has not beensuch as to occasion any reasonable ground of 
alarm. The Treasurer called the attention of the Court to the fact, on the hope 
that it would induce the friends of the institution to avail themselves of any 
favourable opportunity of adding to the list of subscribers. He did not recom- 
mend urgent or pressing solicitations, as the case did not require them, feeling 
persuaded that the charity would continue to receive that liberal support of 
which he trusted it had been proved to be not undeserving. 

The thanks of the Court were unanimously voted to the Rev. J. Moore, 
obliged, by change of situation, to resign the office of Seeretary, for the kind 
and attentive manner in which he had discharged its duties; and the Rev. 
R. C. Coxe, minister of Archbishop Tennison’s Chapel, was elected Secretary 
in his room. 

The anniversary dinner of the society, which took place on the same day, 
was numerously and respectably attended. The Chair was filled by the Right 
Hon. Lord Kenyon, supported by the Bishops of London, Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, Bangor, ‘Carlisle, &c. &e. 

The Annual General Court of the anniversary dinner will in future be holden 
on the second Tuesday in February, unless Lent should begin before that 
day, in which case they will take place on the first Tuesday in the month. 

The public examination of the children will be as usual in the month of 
May, at the school-house. 

The residence of the Rev. R. C. Coxe, the newly appointed secretary, is 41, 
King Street, Argyle Place. 
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ADDRESS TO THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 


<r aamore 


Tue following address has been presented by the clergy of the deaneries of 
Gloucester and Winchcomb, in the diocese of Gloucester, to the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese :— 

“To the Right Reverend Father in God, James Henry, Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. 
. # We, your Lordship’s faithful servants, the undersigned clergy of the 
4 deaneries of Gloucester and Winchcomb, deeply sensible of the efficacy of 
your Lordship’s example in that distinguished situation which the providence 
of God has called you to occupy, beg to express our warm admiration 
of your defence of our Protestant Establishment, and our persuasion of 
your Lordship’s desire to see the Church of England maintain that station 
in the affections of the religious portion of the community, to which her 
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doctrine and her discipline so justly entitle her. Fully impressed with the 
conviction that many of the prejadices against our National Establishment are 
founded in error, and that more are engendered by public delusion, or grafted on 
popular ignorance, we feel called upon gratefully to acknowledge that spirit of 
Christian beneficence which has prompted your Lordship to propose, by an 
annual personal sacrifice, to advance the interests of the less opulent clergy, in 
the augmentation of the smaller benefices of your Lordship’s diocese. 

“We humbly hope, under the Divine blessing, that this among other acts of 
your Lordship’s generosity, may induce a discerning public to consider that the 
highest functionaries of our Establishment are actuated by nobler views than 
those of mere secular aggtandisement, and that their general conduct in public 
and private life is regulated by a spirit of genuine philanthropy, which induces 
them as well to provide for the temporal as for the spiritual necessities of that 
church of which they are overseers. 

“That the providence of the Most High may long enable you to continue 
in health and vigour those duties which you now so assiduously fulfil, is the 
sincere prayer of your Lordship’s most faithful friends and Servants.” 

( Here follow fifty-one Signatures. ) 

To which his Lordship gave the following answer:— 

“My Reverend Friends,—I assure you that this expression of your kindness 
and good opinion affords me the most lively satisfaction. lam always anxious 
to discharge the duties committed to me in such a manuer as may best conduce 
to the real interests of our church, and the advancement of our holy religion. 
Among other things, it will be my endeavour to promote the temporal benefit 
of those of my brethren whose income is inadequate to the maintenance of their 
proper station in society. To this purpose I determined to devote a portion 
of the episcopal income as soon as | was enabled to discharge the great 
expenses attendant upon taking possession of the See. This sacrifice is small, 
and not deserving the terms which your kindness bestows upon it: such as it 
is, the tenth part of the gross income of the See shall be annually given towards 
the improvement of small benefices ; and the clergy shall be made acquainted 
each year with the manner in which this appropriation has been made. 

“] am sensible of the persevering efforts made to excite against our 
Establishment the prejudices to which you allude, by means of misrepresenta- 
tion and delusion. But L am disposed to think that such prejudices are 
beginning to pass away from the minds of those who were really misled. 
Threatening as may be the present aspect of the times, we must remember 
that the Master whom we serve has, at former periods, interposed with his 
providence to preserve the Church of England from still greater dangers than 
those with which it appears now to be encompassed. At all events, it is my 
settled conviction that the clergy will best contribute to the safety of the 
Establishment, and most effectually counteract the designs of its enemies, by 
entirely devoting themselves to the care of their respective flocks, and the 
zealous discharge of their sacred functions. 

“ J. 1. Groucestrer.” 


STATE OF LIVINGS IN: BEDFORDSHIRE. 


‘‘ Out of 123 parishes in Bedfordshire, fifty-nine only are rectories, the re- 
maining sixty-four being Vicarages or Curacies, with very small incomes. The 
great tithes of these are appropriated as follows: of four parishes to the 
Vicars; of thirteen to Noblemen; of twenty-six to Commoners ; of nineteen 
to Colleges, &c., and the tithes of the remaining two are partly shared by the 
Vicars, In two instances, even the small tithes are in the hands of Laymen. 
The Duke of Bedford owns the great tithes of seven of the thirteen parishes 
alluded to above. In proof of the smallness of the incomes of the Church 
in this county, it may be noticed, that eight rectories and four Vicarages have 
been lately consolidated into six Livings.”—John Bull. 
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DISSENTING MINISTERS WHO HAVE ENTERED THE CHURCH. 
( From The Patriot. ) 
Sin,—As an assistance to the inquiry raised by your correspondent “ Paul 
Thompson,” I beg to hand you the names of seven persons, once ministers 


among the dissenters, and who, within the last twenty years, have conformed 
to the establishment. They are— 


Formerly of Now of 
Mr. W. Seaton..... Andover and Wandsworth.... Wales. 
— M. Anderson... Sandwich..............0e8: Shennington, Wilts. 
— R. Meek...... South Malton and Westbury.. Yatton, Somerset. 
— T. Witty...... POON ccs Cen eesdneicecenes Alverdistone, Wilts. 
— Jacob Snelgar.. Hampstead ........... Present residence unknown. 
— J. Cottle...... Student at Axminster........ Ditto. 


— A. Bromily .. Leamington, Warwickshire, since deceased. 
These, I believe, were all ordained by the Bishop of Salisbury, except Arthur 
Bromily, who was ordained, I believe, either by the Bishop of Norwich, or 
the Bishop of Ely. 
I remain, Sir, &c., 
Joun Toone. 


Another correspondent, w ho signs J. L. P., furnishes us with the following 
additional names :— 


Name Educated or settled at 
T. Blundell... ....... Mill Hill. 
Oy Wymondley, now Lecturer at St. Bride’s, Fleet-st. 
W. A. King ........ Gainsborough. 
J. Tucker ..........Axminster. 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—l beg to present you with a statement containing a comparative view 
of the contributions of the clergy and laity in support of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the Church Building Society, collected from the 
Reports of 1832. 

In your last number, your furnished your readers with the number of sub- 
scribers to these, distinguishing lay and clerical ; but as you did not give the 
amount of the several subscriptions, I supply you with that desideratum, 
which has cost some days’ labour to a very accurate calculator. 

I hear there is now a most unfair objection raised against the production of 
such statements as these. It is said we make a merit of contributing more 
largeiy than the laity to charities and objects which are purely clerical. Have 
none, then, but the clergy, an interest in promoting religious education, and 
religious knowledge at home and abroad ; in Christianizing the heathen world ; 
and in providing church room and free seats for the poor throughout our own 
land? I am afraid the objection has been successfully used against us in 
more ways than one. A provincial paper now lies before me, which contains 
a list of subscribers for the relief of the distressed Irish Clergy. The number 


subscriptions is 6431. 8s. The lay contribution is 138/. 3s. What would be 
said of a clergyman who should decline subscribing to a fund for the 
support of decayed tradesman or farmers, on the plea that the sufferers were 
laymen? 
1 am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


DUNELMENSIS. 
March &th, 1833. 


of subscribers is 124. Of these, 56 only are of the laity. The amount of 
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2 NOCU MENTS. 


By the kindness of another friend, the Editor is enabled to add a few more 
particulars of Clerical Subscriptions and Donations. 

Annual Donations, 

Sabscribers. Legacies, &c. 

£. 8. d. £. 8. ad, 

Clersy Orphan Society ai dda edd .» Aida 0 O.., 20907 19 6 

Other Orphan Societies in London sel ne. 206,43 .. 1602 8 0 
Prayer Book and Homily Society, and Auxiliaries ... 381 6 0 


cS 


Naval and Military Bible Society, and Auxiliaries ... 210 0 O.. 28917 O 
London Hibernian Society, and Auxiliaries —... ... 40210 0 

Society for Conversion of Negroes 179 9 O... 1016 1 O 
St. George’s, Magdalen, Lock, and Middlesex Hospitals SIZ 14 ©... 2868 O O 


Philanthropic, Refuge for Destitute, Mendicity So- 


ciety, Widows’ Society 210 5 6... 268414 6 
ate ame Blind School, oun eae 291 11. 6... 1484: @. 0 
Schoolmasters’ Society and L iterary Fund 12217 0... 438 3 0 
pe tare a — Sequity checks Lying-in I wet 182 6 0... 133012 0 











£.3578 12 O £.32241 15 0 








‘That is to say, in addition to the charities for distressed clergy, their widows 
and children, in each county, the clergy have given twen/y thousand pounds, and 
subscribe above a thousand a year for a school for the Orphans of their brethren, 
and to various other charifies, some religious, but not especially clerical, and 
to others entirely of a general nature in London, they have given twelve thousand 
pounds, and they subscribe annually about two thousand five hundred pounds, 

In addition to this it must be observed that the Plymouth charities, amount- 
ing to 2002. 13s., were not included in the Devonshire list, given in last month’s 
Magazine—and this sum increases the average of the counties to 990/.* May 
the clergy be requested to furnish similar lists for the counties not yet sent ? 

Of course, all this furnishes a very inadequate notion of the claims (it is 
admitted, the proper claims) ona clergyman, viz.—the private and parochial 
claims. When Government is pleased to tax the clergy, have they considered 
whom they mean to tax to support parish schools? Of the two last clerical 
friends with whom the writer was staying, one (a pluralist) subscribes above 
fifty pounds per annum to the schools of his two little parishes, and the other 
gives twenty to the school close to his own door. Who will pay this when 
the clergy are taxed after the Irish fashion? Be it known to all men, that 
though intellect has made great marches, it has not marched so far as to 
make people generally like subscribing to schools. When the poor 
clergyman goes to collect (a heavy day’s work), instead of transports of joy 
at the notion of spreading light and liberty, there are sundry refusals, sundry 
complaints of children being taught too much, and sundry declarations that 
the schools have spoiled all the good servants. When the clergy are well taxed, 
so must some other people, if the schools are to go on, for the clergyman 
cannot pay exclusive taxes and support schools too. Lord King’s distinct 
refusal to give ground or money, and his taking care to bring the ‘clergy man 
who dared to ask him to do so before the public on the most frivolous pre- 
tences, is merely one out of athousand specimens of the difficulties experienced 
by the clergy in collecting money for schools. 


ee ee ee -_-—— 


NEW CHURCH AT WORCESTER. 
Wrruin the circuit of the city of Worcester there is a population of more than 


1200 souls, inhabiting the extra-parochial quarter of the town usually called 
the Blockhouse, and its neighbourhood, in a state of great religious destitution, 
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* For 12,0007 in the note to the table read 12007. 
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being wholly unprovided either with the accommodation of a church, or any 
regular ministerial care. 

It is found that the churches of the two adjoining and very populous 
parishes, St. Martin’s and St. Peter’s, are greatly inadequate to the numbers 
of their respective inhabitants. Ifthe surplus population of these two parishes, 
unprovided with church-room, be added to the Blockhouse, there will be an 
amount of between three and four thousand persons, so circumstanced as to be 
deprived of the means of regular communion in the worship of our Apostolical 
church. 

It is proposed, therefore, that a new church shall be placed in a central 
situation, with respect to the localities both of the extra-parochial district, and 
certain portions of St. Martin’s and St. Peter’s parishes, which may most con- 
veniently be included within a new cure of souls to be formed, as well as 
share in the use of the church for public worship. 

Such a site has happily been obtained from the spontaneous liberality of a 
gentleman, who has made a donation of a piece of land for the purpose, 
possessing every advantage which could be desired. 

The church is intended to be large enough to accommodate not fewer than 
800 persons. Should the funds suffice, the scale of it will be extended, It 
will be of a decorous and appropriate style of building, devoid of superfluous 
ornament. Two-thirds of the sittings will be free. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese has given his sanction and cordial approba- 
tion to the measure now in hand ;* and meetings have been held, numerously 
attended, with a view to promote it. In these meetings, our worthy Chief 
Magistrate, the Mayor, has presided, and been pleased to take a warm interest 
in its favour ; whilst a strong and unanimous conviction has been expressed by 
all who have attended these meetings, of the seasonableness of the undertak- 
ing, and the urgent occasion for it which exists. Accordingly a Committee 
has been formed, which includes many of the leading inhabitants of the city, 
and of the clergy, for pursuing the design and carrying it into effect, who 
have pledged their services to that purpose. 

This good work, however, can be accomplished only by zealous and perse- 
vering exertions in many quarters, The extra-parochial part of the town, 
which is principally concerned in the benefit designed, is the least of all fur- 
nished with any resources in itself for obtaining such an object. It is the 
abode of much poverty. Its inhabitants are, for the most part, of the humbler 
conditions of life ;—its means wholly disproportioned to its wants. In this 
instance, at least, it must derive all its hopes of supply from the kindness and 
bounty of others ; from the co-operation of willing friends; from the aid of 
the city and the county at large. 


NON-RESIDENCE IN THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER. 
(From the Bishop of Chester's Charge, Appendix, p. 44.) 


Ovrt of about 630 places having provision for a minister (a provision often 
miserably inadequate), there are not more than 20 which do not enjoy the 
advantage of an individual clergyman, residing either within the boundaries, 
or so near that his duties may be effectually performed. In the remaining 
20, the clergyman serves two contiguous chapelries,—these of course can have 


but one service on the Sunday; and only ten can have a clergyman actually 
resident.t 
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_ ® The Bishop has very kindly subseribed 1002. to the chureh. 
+ This Appendix contains a summary of the arguments for an Establishment, 
and of the answers to the attacks on it, which ought to be generally circulated. 


Nothing can be better, and the whole matter is not only most admirably, but very 
shortly stated. 
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CHURCH REFORM. No. V. 


‘Taar prudence often requires the suppression of just as well as strong 
emotions of indignation, or, rather, that duty commands the suppression, 
in cases where our conduct may affect other interests than our own, 
isan important truth. They to whose especial care and custody such 
dnterests seem committed, should bear and forbear to a very great 
degree. Often when their generous, and even their righteous feelings, 
might command them to speak, dudy will command them to be silent. 
But wherefore does it thus repress the generous instinets of the soul ? 
Simply that the great and all-important interests contided to us may not 
be unnecessarily injured, and that the sacred principles confided to us 
‘may not be unnecessarily contracted in their operations, by the gratifi- 
cation of our personal feelings. ‘They in whose power it is, to a cer- 
tain degree, to injure the interests and contract the operations, may do 
inach that shall be base, mean, and foolish, or spiteful and odious, and 
‘til! it may be our bounden duty to dear and forbear. But to a for- 
bearante dictated by such views, there are two undoubted limitations. 
Weare not to be required to keep silence either where our duty to 
God would require us to speak, or where the real interests of the 
deposit confided to us are injured, and its principles are violated. There 
will be little donbt, in any case, as to the first of these limitations, as 
our duty to God is in such cases pretty clearly marked out. It must 
be allowed that there is more difliculty in jadging practically of the 
other. It may require, at least in some’ cases, ‘an union of high prin- 
ciple with clear judgment, which is not the lot of ‘all, to’ decide where 
the really great and essential ends in view will be most promoted by 
acquiescence in real, but small, injuries, and where, however small at 
the moment, they are at once to be resisted, as necessarily bringing 
more serious injuries in their train. But where the decision is made by 
means of such an happy anion, or where the violation of principle is 
such that less fortunate natures cannot be blind to it, there, whatever 
cautions cowardice, or selfish fear, or fearfal selfishness, under the guise 
of prudence, may counsel, there, beyond a doubt, duty requires men to 
speak, and to speak plainly, without fear of giving offence, and without 
eare about provoking immediate evil on their own heads, or on the in- 
terests committed to them. For where principles are to be violated, the 
question is no longer, whether those interests can be preserved, but 
merely how /ong; if the foundation is gone, the building must fall at 
last. Let it be granted, if you will, that their speaking will be of no ayail 
—that their voice will command no attention—that the principles will 
be violated—that the foundation will he removed and the building laid 
low. What then? Are there yet no duties left to be performed to 
what was committed to our trust—none to ourselves, none to God ? 
Shame on us if we forget for a moment that we are bound to protest, in 
the face of the world, against the violation and destruction of that which 
is for the good of man. Shame on us, if we so far forget what is due 
to ourselves, as to leave to our children a disgraced and dishonoured 
name—a name stained by the deep disgrace and reproach of being 


aftaid to speak for the right, from base cowardice, or Waser selfishness : 
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Shame yet deeper and more accumulated, woe unspeakable, if, from 
such causes as these, we forget what is due to our God, to his pronaises, 
and to his cause, 

Let us apply these plain truths to the melancholy case before us, 
The preservation of a National Church* is an my of first-rate import- 
ance, because (to state the matter briefly) a large portion of every 
country which does not possess one will (as has been proved a thon- 
sand times), humanly speaking, be necessarily ni. a Dr. Chalmers 
has shewn this so clearly, that few persons, capable of thinking, now 
doubt about the matter. ‘To avoid such an evil, then, as the destrue- 
tion of a National Church ; or, in other words, to avoid the spread of 
Paganism, any thing should be endured which can be endured without 
the violation of duty. A great many regulations may be introduced by 
any existing government which may seem to us unwise, inexpedient, 
in some sense mischievous, and very likely intended to be so, and yet 
under very much of such treatment it may be wise, or, what is a better 
word, it may be righ/, to be silent and to suffer all these things. Tor 
the wantonness of power may, if provoked, out of mere revenge, inflict 
greater evils than it will do if left to itself. Spleen and selfishness may 
be gratified, folly may be allowed to exert its fancied wisdom, and 
ignorance to display its imaginary knowledge, at the expense of dr jfing 
sacrifices, if left to have their way, when spleen and selfishness would 
be kindled into malignity, and folly and ignorance would be stimulated 
to give their most active and mischievous assistance, by any pertinacious 
resistance to minor evils. All this may be allowed to the full. Laws 
about tithes, about pluralities, and about non-residence, for example, may 
be proposed by a government which, (as Lord Althorp, with his usual can- 
dour, confessed was his own case as to Ireland), without intending evil, may 
be totally ignorant of the practical workings of any one of these matters, for 
good or evil—their real nature—how far they can be, and how far they 
ought to be, altered. While such things only were in Couteeng toner 
or supposed to be in contemplation, duty counselled silence and quiet- 
ness. But the scene is now shifted. The direct tendencies of the Irish 
Church Bill are, in one word, to uproot every thing like an Established 
Church from Ireland, and England too. And although it may be ver 
possible that Ministers may have no intentions to use the English Church 
as they are about to use the Irish, although it should be true that firm 
and loud remonstrances from churchmen should irritate Ministers into 
measures which they did not intend to take at the moment, it is still the 
duty, the imperative duty, of churchmen to speak out. It is their duty 

to themselves, to the Church, to God.t 

But suppose that there are persons who will not admit this, let them 
be assured that speaking out on this occasion, if it does no good, can 
do no harm. The only way in which harm can be apprehended, 
is that just hinted at—viz., that government may be provoked, by an 





* Mr. Coleridge’s admirable volume on the “ Idea of a Church and State” is a 
work which should be read and meditated by every one in these days. 

t+ It is truly pleasant to see the spirited Protest of the Bristol Clergy, and a 
Petition from those of the Archdeaconry of Surrey is in preparation. 


Vou. IL.—Apri/, 1833. 3 Pp 
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opposition to its will, into an immediate course of English Church 
spoliation and destruction, Now they who, by an argument of this 
kind, are excusing to themselves their shrinking back from the full 
expression of what they feel and think, are laying a false, though it be 
a flattering unction to their soul. The one question which they have 
to ask themselves is, not what ministers intend, but simply this, are the 
principles of the measure full of danger to the existence of a church ? 
For the real truth is, that ministers are mere dust in the balance; and 
what they iutend, or do not intend, is a matter of as little consequence 
as it is to know what will be the shape of the next cloud that passes by. 

There iv no occasion to speak about the abilities or intentions of the 
men. ‘hey may be great men or small men—good men or bad men. That 
question belongs to the politician. But their government may be broken 
up to-morrow, and, if itis, in all human probability, it will be succeeded 
by one given to reckless and ruthless changes, and, at all events, quite 
ready to use every precedent for spoliation, if not to spoil without pre- 
cedents. At all events, whatever government: exists, cannot refuse to a 
popular legislature to apply and extend such principles as have already 
received the stamp of the  constitution,..df, therefore, this government 
introduces principles into & hill which. are,)avhéen worked out, incon- 
sistent with the safety: of,our established church} iit is of no sort of con- 
sequence whether i/;means to work them out or not. The question 
is only one of time. | If this government ordains that church rates shall 
cease in Ireland, because, it is hard that people who do not belong to a 
church should repair it, does, any, man alive believe that it will be 
possible to refuse the extension of that measure to England?) And 
does any man, who has ever considered the matter, doubt for one 
moment that the question of an established church, or none, is depen- 
dent on that one point, that tho dissenters see this clearly enough, and 
that this, not the amount of the tax, is the reason for their fighting the 
question ? 

Again, if this government introduces the praetice of seizing the pro- 
perty of certain bishoprics for public purposes, and throwing the duties 
of them on others, can it be doubted that the precedent is one big with 
danger to the existence of a church? It is very true that bishoprics 
have been consolidated before by proper authorities, and that by proper 
authorities they may be consolidated or separated at any time.* But 





* On this subject, the following information, from a letter from the Rev, M. H. 
Seymour, in one of the Irish papers, may be acceptable as a substitute for more 
authentic information. Mr. Seymour does not state whence he derives it. It may 
perhaps come from Ware. When were the bishoprics of Bath and Wells, and those 
of Lichfield and Coventry, consolidated, and by what authority ? 

“T. The greater number of these unions were created since the Reformation, and so 
must be consistent with our constitution as a reformed ehurch ; as Leighlin and 
Ferns, in 1660 ; Limerick and Ardfert and Aghadoe, in 1663; Clonfert and Clon- 
macduagh, in 1602; in Killalla and Acbonry, in 1607; Tuam and Ardagh, 1741, 
which is only ninety-two years ago; Killaloe and Kilfinora, in 1752, which is only 
eighty years ago! 

“II. Some of these unions were created by the authority of an Act of Parliament, 
and so were created by an assembly of “laymen.” As-Cashel and Emly, in 1568; 
Meath and Clonmacnoise, in 1568; both of these unions were created by Act of 
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the precedent of consolidating them, 7x order to sevze their property, is 
one entirely new, and, though now only applied to Ireland, is not a 

lant which will grow in Irish soils only, but is particularly well adapted 
for general cultivation. 

Is there any thing again in the air of England which will be pro- 
judicial to the life of that officer of government who shall approach the 
glebe house of the English rector in order to levy the tax laid on the 
rectory for repairing the churches and ‘augmenting small livings; and 
(after the just and: humane provisions of the Irish Bill) to levy a distress 
on the rector’s goods, or sequestrate his living ‘when he has not 
wherewithal to pay the demand, for the simple reason that his income 
has not been. paid ? 

And, finally, are the powers of English lawyers so despicably small 
that all their arts will not enable them to draw a bill which shall effect 
even the smallest portion of those remarkable operations on the pro- 
perties of English chapters and bishopricks which Lord Althorp is about 
to effect on the properties of such description in Ireland ? 

No! no! if there are any persons holding back from the full and 
free expression of their opinions, under the notion that they can pos- 
sibly prejudice the interests of the church of England, let them lay aside 
that notion, and clearly understand that when the Irish Church Bill 
has been past, ministers have done their worst to the church—and that 
no government could have introduced principles more certainly de- 
structive. When they have settled that Deans and Chapters’ pro- 
perty, as well as that of Bishops, may be seized to relieve the fsity 
of burthens incumbent on them by law, and to increase livings, the 
great tithes of which are held by laymen,—when they have settled 
that the church may be turned ont of the management of its own 
property, and pensioned off by the State, which is to make what- 
ever it can of that property and turn it to State purposes,—when 

they have settled that clergy may be taxed for any reason or 
for no reason—and to any amount whatever—what is there more 
for them to do, or for us to fear? If there are not means here to 
destroy us as an establishment, what means besides could effect our 
destruction? If these will not do it, verily, we must be indestructible. 

This is all said in respect to those who are sincerely desirous of the 
preservation of the establishment on right and public grounds, and on 
those grounds would think it prudent to abstain from giving offence or 
provocation. If there are any who hold back from indolence, apathy, 
cowardice, or selfishness, nothing need be addressed to them, for 
nothing could awake them from such a sleep. They must be left 
to the disgrace and contempt they deserve here, and to settle their awful 





ae at a time when, I believe, both “ infidel and popish” persons could sit in 
the liouse. 

“TIT. Some of these unions have undergone various changes; as Kilfindra, which 
was joined to Killaloe, in 1752, had been previously united to Tuam; Ardaghi, 
which was joined to Tuam, in 1741, had been previously united to Kilmore; and 
Cork, which it is now proposed to unite to Cloyne, had actually been so united 
before, in 1430, and was afterwards separated in 1638, and again united in 1660, and 
again separated in 1678.” 
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account, hereafter as. they may. For all others, the time is come to 

eak boldly, plainly, and truly, without any regard to consequences. 
Bor it is not fitting that such a chureh as this shonld fall, if she is to 
fall, without leaving behind her a solemn and earnest protest against the 
injustice and violence with which her fall has been effected,—without 
exposure of the base arts which have paved the way for that injustice— 
without solemn warning of the evils which will be the consequence of 
removing the light of God’s church from the land, 

The warmest wish, indeed, which one interested for the honour and 
character of the church could form, in a crisis like this, when princip/es 
and foundations are at stake, would be, that every body of persons 
connected with her, should, without violence indeed or anger, but 
without “fear or favour,’ without any regard to personal consequences, 
without any consideration, in short, other than the consideration of 
what is right, and true, and sacred, leave a memorial of their opinions 
and feelings, a record of their opposition to evil, which might form a 
part of the proud history of the church, and shew that the prayer “ that 
there never may be wanting a supply of men fit and able to serve God 
in the church,” has not been sent up in vain, Past history tells us, 
that, notwithstanding the base slanders of base men, churchmen never 
yet have been afraid to oppose power when exerted for evil; and let 
not future history record that with a longer experience of the blessings 
of our own church, with the clear and firm demonstration of its advan- 

es to the country, we alone, of this age, were wanting—unwilling to 
follow the example of them that are gone before us, like them to speak 
boldly, and like them patiently to suffer. 

From these higher considerations let us descend to look again, for a 
few minutes, at the details of the dreadful measure now in agitation. 
And first let it be observed, that if the proofs afforded in the last number, 
that this is not intended as a measure for Ireland a/one, were not sufli- 
cient, one thing which has occurred within these few days, would prove 
clearly how things are. The Solicitor-General, in presenting the peti- 
tions of some Dissenters about Church-rates, said, that he hoped to see 
the time when these rates should be abolished 7a England as well as 
tn Ireland, as he looked on them as a great hardship on Dissenters. 
Now, undoubtedly, there is no pledge here given ; but when a great law 
officer of government—a man too, like Sir John Campbell, not violent 
nor rash, but thoughtful and penetrating—makes a 9 SA like this, 
they must be wilfully blind, indeed, who are blind to the fact, that if 
Government has not ye/ given a positive pledge in private to the Dis- 
senters, they are paving the way for it, if they find that such a step 
would profit them. 

Now what is the real state of the case as to Church-rates, as far as 
they relate to the repair of the fabric ? Simply this, that the 
oldest law books in existence (one as early as a.p. 1268) state, 
that by the Common Law of England, the repair and rebuilding 
of the fabrie of the church belongs to the parishioners. (Nee a very 
valuable work of Dr. Newland’s, called “ An Examination of Dr. 
Doyle's Evidence ;” in which the fourfold division was fully canvassed. 


It was abridged, with some alterations, in Vol. I. of this Magazine, 
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pp- 602—605.) Now when from time immemorial a certain burthen 
has belonged to certain property ; when, ta he in every transac- 
tion respecting such property, that burthen has been considered and 
allowed for; on what principles, which are not subversive of law and 
justice alike, can the Legislature take off this burthen from the pro- 
perty on which it is incumbent, and arbitrarily impose it on ‘another? 
And if law will not bear them out, will equity or the reason of the’ 
case? For whom are churches built, the clergy or the people? Tf 
for the people, in the name of common sense, why are the clergy to 
repair and rebuild them? If religion, indeed, is of no value to the 
country at large, certainly the country should not be put to any 
expense for it; but then let this be boldly stated, and the whole 
be swept away at once. But to crown all, can anything be more 
iniquitous and oppressive than the shape which this tax is to take ? A 
benefice of 500/. per annum is to be taxed 357. per annum; and why? 
Simply because the ministry chuses it. This benefice may be so large 
in population as to compel the employing a curate, and to entail very 
heavy and necessary expenditure in subscriptions and private charity. It 
is certainly liable to land tax and other charges. But without regard to 
all this, 7 per cent is laid upon it! And even if the charge is not a parti- 
cularly large one in extent, does any one mean to say that from four to 
five hundred a year (for land tax aud some subscriptions fall on all 
livings) is such an exorbitant income, that its possessor, still liable to every 
public tax, either in the shape of Assessed ‘Taxes, or of Income Tax, 
is to be plundered of five and thirty pounds in order to relieve the 
estates of the noblemen and gentlemen around him from a burden to 
which they are liable by the common law, and to which equity and 
common sense would make them liable if there were no law on the sub- 
ject?* Is there any one less able to spare five-and-thirty pounds than a 

verson who is bound to maintain a respectable appearance, though without 
faetirtas, and bring up a family decently on four or five hundred a year? It 
is very well for Lord Althorp, and men who are rolling in riches, to overlook 
the difficulties of a private clergyman, because they think that the cry of 
the country is with them at the moment, but this is a rank gross piece of 
injustice, and a very few months will produce plenty of declarations to 
that effect from others besides clergy. In fine, looking at the matter of 
private patronage, what answer can Lord A. give to the plain question 





* Of course, it is needless to say that the Dissenting Journals go on just as usual 
on this and similar points. The fourfold division, that ten thousand times exposed 
falsehood, was the subject of a long article in the “ Patriot” of March 20. ‘These 
papers know that people get tired of contradicting—that men of decent feelings are 
ashamed of recurring for ever to the same point—and on this, they make their 
advantage. The writer means ere long to throw together his thoughts on “ The 
Value of Falsehood ;” and to illustrate the subject by references to the “ Patriot,” and 
other similar publications. Frederic of Prussia avowed to the emperor that he 
understood the subject. But his was child’s play to the practices of the modern 
press, It may not be amiss to mention that in a series of papers published at 
Horsham, on Church Rates, the writer on the Dissenters’ side stated unhesitatingly 
that the Dissenters were the largest party in England—and this, when they are now 
compelled to allow that they cannot claim more than 3} millions out of 14 milligns. 
The replies on Church rates given at Horsham were very good indeed, and, if possi- 
ble, some extracts shall be given. 
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asked in last month’s Magazine ? Why, if of two brothers theelder and 
richer buys an estate, and the poorer buys an advowson, should a 
burthen belonging by law to the estate of the rich man, be transferred, 
by a mere arbitrary and tyrannical exercise of power, to the advowson 
of the poor? ‘To sport with clergy and their incomes and comfort is 
all very well, but, after a short time, it will be found that clergy and 
their property donot differ in nature from other men and other property ; 
and that if a principle is introduced by which gross injustice is perpe- 
trated in one, it will very soon, of necessity, be applied to the other. 
For example, by the common law, the repair of highways falls on the 
occupiers of land in the parish where they are. Why should not Lord 
A. take that off the noblemen and gentlemen of the country and lay it 
on the clergy, or the lawyers, or the fundholders? What then is to be 
said of a step, to which law, common sense, equity, and the reason of 
the case are alike opposed ? 

As to the confiscation of Chapter property, one is so utterly weary 
of arguing the exceeding advantages of such property, the unjust or 
stupid blunder of calling it stzecure, and therefore devoting it to de- 
struction, that that subject shall not be dwelt upon just at present, 
further than to remind persons that the only ground on which Irish 
Chapters are to be dealt with, is, that there are to be no stnecures in 
the Church at all; or, in other words, that the English Deans and 
Chapters are to be sacrificed to the Moloch of Radicalism, whenever it 
is found necessary to propitiate that greedy and bloody deity. 

The Address of the Irish Clergy speaks of another topic, which is 
well calculated to move the indignation of every man. Every parish 
where there has not been service for three years, is to be done away 
with as a Protestant parish. In many eases, there is no church in 
a parish—and this parish, for that reason, and for the smallness of its 
revenues, forms part of an Union. Now, without a single inquiry as 
to the Protestant population which may be living in it, and attending 
the service of the Union church, this parish is to be cut off, and the in- 
come of the church, already too scanty in that quarter (an Union being 
formed principally for that reason), is to be further diminished, and all 
hopes whatever of the expansion or confirmation of Protestantism to 
be done away. ‘These things are really of a nature which it is difficult 
to characterize, without assuming the language of a partisan—they 
must be done either in wantonness or ignorance, against which, in a 
few years or months, the very stones in the wall will ery out. 

As to Lord Althorp’s creation of property, in order to confisgate it, one 
really hardly knows whether to laugh at the absurdity of the notion, or to 
be indignant at the dishonesty of the act. To contend, that because 
the bishop cannot grant leases for more than twenty-one years, you 
create a {tesh property by giving him a larger power, at the very moment 
that you own him to have a still superior power to thatwhich you give, 
viz., the power of bringing the whole into the hands of the See, is 
so childish, that one can hardly stop to argue about it. With respect 
to the application of this precious principle, it was, if possible, more 
ridiculous and absurd than the principle itself! It was founded on an 


error so gross, that one could hardly have imagined that it could have 
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been committed. That error made Lord A.’s calculation of the value 
of Bishops’ estates wrong by about four-fifths. But it is not worth 
while now to expose it (and the paragraph which did so, js accordingly 
cut out), as it appears trom a Dublin paper this morning, that ministers 
have consented to renounce this error, and have promised a Committee, 
appointed by the church tenants, to take off the six years’ purchase ! 
“ But this is passing strange” legislation! To do it to-day, and to be com- 

led to undo to-morrow! However, they will do as litle as they can, 
tor it seems, as was stated to this meeting, that ‘hey want money, and 
will therefore persevere in all parts of the Bill which do not involve 
these gross errors! And is this the real secret of the Church Bill? 
If so, this is really the most intolerable part of all! 

Finally, it was purposed to say a few words about convocation, but 
time does not permit; and the subject deserves a longer notice. ‘This 
only shall be said, that whatever be the strict law of the case, equity, 
decency, and custom alike say, that before arrangements are made 
which must have a very great effect on the efficacy of the church, as a 
religious body ; before the clergy are taxed for objects not belonging to 
them, but to the country at large ; before ten bishops are got rid of in 
order to seize their property for the public use, and before a large part of 
the property of those who are left is seized likewise, the church ought to 
be consulted, and that if it is not consulted, equity and decency are de- 
fied, only because it is believed that they can be defied with safety, and 
that when force can act, it is not worth while to appeal to reason, or ex- 
amine the justice and propriety of what is proposed to he done. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Bristol, St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster.............-+6. Mareh 3. 
Bishop of Hereford, Spring Garden Chapel, St. Martin’s in the Fields, March 3. 


Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden  ....,.....ceeecee eee ebitste ‘vbsiivles dacccosdshts March 3. 
DEACONS. 
‘ame. Degree. College. University. _ Ordaining Bishop. 

Carr, Thomas William x.a. Merton Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 

. "one Bish f Bristol, by let. dim. 
Chapman, Charles....... B.a. King’s Camb. } aa Bishop of Ely. dim 
Champneys, T. P. A... B.a. Merton Oxford Bishop of Lineoln 

Dansey, Edward ...... B.A. Downing Camb. Bishop of Bristol 

Daniel, Alfred ......... B.A. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Bristol 

Durban, John.......008 Beds Queen's Camb. — Bishop of Lincoln 
Farquharson, Robert... ».a. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Bristol 

Gray, Robert .........00¢ BA. University Oxford. Bishop of Bristol 

Harvey, John Ridout a. St. Alban’sHall Oxford Bishop of Bristol 

Le Gros, John Samuel a. Downing Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Pemberton, Arthur G. ma, Trinity Dublin Bishop of Lincoln 

Pollock, J. F. E. B... mia. Exeter LE dagen tente se + forties 


from Bishop of Exeter 
Poole, Robert........0 1 BA Exeter Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
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Name. Degree. College. _ University. . Orde " ing cow il Pe 
si ishop ef Lincoln,by let.dim. 
Reynolds, J. Jubilee ..5 ma. Queen's Camb, } ize Wishon of Noreieh 
Scott, James W,........ Ba. Exeter _ Oxford Bishop of Bristol ’ 
Smith, Solomon ......... Mea. St. John's Camb. } oa ieamge~ Sarmeny 
Ventris, J. Underwood s.a. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Wayet, West .........00. BA» Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Whall, William ......... 8.4. Emmanuel Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Whitfield, Henry John .a. Magdalen Camb. Bishop of Hereford 
PRIESTS. 
Bathurst, W. Aspley... ma. Wadham Oxford { Bishop ot Mineo bytet-cm 
Boudry, Daniel de...... na. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Bower, H. Tregonwell g.a. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Case, Thomas............ BA. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Cheere, George ......... M.A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Dixon, Robert ......... M.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Katon, Richard Storks s.a. Trinity Dublin Bishop of Bristol 
Galton, John Lincoln 3s.a. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Garwood, Jobn ......... B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Haworth, Richard...... “BA. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Hutton, Henry ......... Beas Wadham Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Ingram, George......... Queen's Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Irvine, John ...cceeeeeee Magdalen Hall Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Jackson, J. Marshall... 2a. Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
James, Howell ......... B.A. St. John's Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Jebb, John Beridge ... Bea. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Jones, Neville............ g.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincola ' 
Orde, L. Shafto......... Beas Queen's Camb. } oe Bishop of hy Wea. 
f . ; Bishop of Bristol, by let. dim. 
Poole, John ....ss0e0-es B.A. St. John’s Camb. } voted Bishop of St. Asaph 
Prosser, James .........  BeAs Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Richmond, H. Sylvester wea. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Rowe, W. Sloman...... BA. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Lineoln 
Taylor, George ......... Mea. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Thomas, J. William... sa. Merton Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Wilson, Joseph ......... B.A. Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 





The Lord Bishop of Peterborough willhold his next half-yearly Ordination on 
Sunday, the 28th of April, in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough. All persons 
who intend to offer themselves as candidates for holy orders, must send their requisite 
papers to the Bishop, in packets weighing less than an ounce, on or before the 3rd of 
April. 

The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Trinity Sunday, 


the 2nd of June. Candidates are required to send their papers thither to his Lordship, 
before the 20th of April. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Dawson, Francis .......+. Prebendary of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Digby, William ............ Master of the Hospital of St. Oswald, near Worcester. 
Lewis, Henry John ...... Chaplain to the Hospital of St. Oswald. 


° > 4 S é » y ‘« i ¢ ; , ; ya) > bs : . 
Maurice, J.P., Petersfield {A urrogate for granting Marriage Licences in the Diocese 
% of Winchester. 





Selwyn, William..........+. Prebendary of Ely. 
PREFERMENTS, 
_ Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Atkinson, T. D.... East Wretham, R. Norfolk Norwich W. Birch, Esq. 
Atkins, John .,..... Gidleigh, R. Wilts Sarum Rev. T. Whipham 
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Name Ade gpa aS County. Dioce-e. FPutron. 

> i ,w. Roxby? ,. : . . 
Barnard, C. J. J aoe Ri guy, V. ; Lincola = Lineoln = RC. Eletes, Esq. 
Bathurst, W, A... Ladham, V, Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Battiseombe, R.... Southmeere, R. Norfolk Norwich Eton College 
Berkely, Miles J... ; er tel - and Northamp. Lincoln } re a tng Bow- 
Biging, John Keal Penslewood, R. Somerset B. & W. so GK Heaw, 
Booth, George ... Fyndon, V. Sussex Chichester Mag, Coll, Oxf. 

» Phin ; ~ 

Day, Bircesccccsconss gee y and “erm Gloucester Gloucester Corp.of Bristol 


Dundas, Hon. and 


Rev. Charles ; Ashby delaZouch, V. Leicester Lincoln Marq. of Hastings 
{ Cranwich, R, with 


Fyre, Vineent E. t Norfolk Norwich H. S Partridge, 


Y Methwood, V. Esq. 
Gardiner, F. ...... Llanvetherine, R. Monmouth Llandaff — FE. of Abergavenny 
Greville, Eden §S.  Bontristal, R. Derby Lich. & C. Dean of Lincoln 
ty 
Grover, H. M...... Ilitecham, R. Bucks Lineoln jl pal « I Nlows 
2. of Eton College 
Siitita. tee { Calstone, R., with J Wilts Sarum Marq. of Lansdowne 
Peay od Ceenene nee t Helmarton, V. \ The King 
Preb, Lyme and 
y 
Hodges, W.i2.25,,. Lyme Regis, V. Dorset 9 Ps of D. S Halstock, in Sa- 


¢ of Sarum } retin Cash. 


Reva CG BB. Eh. 


Hlomfray, Edward Rattlinghope, P.C. Hereford Ieteford 
’ Lewknor 


Hulme, George... St. Mary, Reading,C. Berks Sarum 
Jenkins, John...... St. James’s, Whitehaven Cumberl, Chester Earl of Lonsdale 
Marden, Owen .,. Clymping, V. Sussex Chichester Eton College 


Malkin, = ........ St. Ives, P. C. Cornwall Exon 


Marsh, W. Howib D “wiate Plouset Norfolk Norwich Rev. W. HL. Marsh 
Marsh, W. .cc.c 


St. Peter & St. Owen Hereford  Mereford 


Marsden, J. B....,. TootingGraveney,R. Surrey Wint. Rev. R. Greaves 
Nicholson, Edward Pentridge, I. Dorset Bristol Lord Chancellor 
Partington, Henry Wath, V. Yorkshire York Ch. Ch., Oxford 


( Trustees under the 
Loudwater, P. C. Sucks Lincoln ? will of W. Davis, 


Esq., dee. 


Prosser, James cece 


ae : 4 
Richmond, HL... \ Breedon, V., with? B 


2 Ratby, V ucks Lincoln Larl of Stamford 


Robley, L. ......... St. Philip’s, C.Salford Laneash. Chester Manch. Col. Chu. 
Robinson, D....... Woolley, P. C. W. York York G. Wentworth, Esq. 
Rev. F. Swan, B. 
Roe, Thos. Turner Dunholme, V. Lincoln Lineoln D., Preb, of Dun- 
holme 
Russell, J. Clarke New Romney, V. Kent Canterb. All Souls’, Oxon. 
Smith, Rev, — ra —— on Bane Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
Spurgeon, John... Giest, V. ~ Norfolk Norwich W. Norris, Esq. 
Swan, Francis...... Bennington, R. Lincoln Lincoln fale nt ete 
Watson, Rev. —... Caister, V. Lineoln Lincoln ) Rey. W. Fs Hook 
. ¢ Preb. of Caistor 
Whall, William .... Thurning, R. Hunts Lineoln im. Col., Camb. 
Wynter, J. Cecil Gatton, R. Surrey Wint. Lord Monson 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Burgmann, F.\... Lymapstone 
Cartwri { Earnley, R., Sussex Chichester Duke of Norfolk 
artwright, E.... ? Prebendal Stall Chichester The Bishop 


Vou. Ll. —Aprii, 18335, 3 qQ 
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Chapman, James, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 
§ Hamstall wr pha Staffordsh. Lich.&Cov. Hon. Mrs. Leigh 
@ R.,w. Yoxall, R. Rev. T. Gisborne 
Crookshank, G.... Margate 
Cutler, John ....... Patney, R. Wilts Sarum Bp. of Winch. 
Ellis, ‘Thomas..... . Lianfacreth, R. Anglesey 
Halsted, Charles, Hood House, near Burnley, Lancashire 
Northborough, R., Norhamp. Peterboro’ D.& C.of Peter- 
Head, William ... Senior Minor Canon boro’ Cath. 
ot Peterboro’ Cath. 
Curate of St. Andrew’s, 


Cooper, Edward... 


reese, Bs Pasaces Holborn 


Johnson, Philip, Ballymacash, county of Antrim, Ireland 


ee ee { Radnage, R. Bucks Lincoln Ld. Chancellor 
— "*) mer, V. E.of Chesterfield 


Lawson, William . } ns eee os Kirby York York Trin. Col., Cam. 
eGieeeiet es mae ( Preb.of St. Pan- 
( Chigwell, V., Essex London cras, in St. 
Layton, Thomas... ) Paul's Cath. 
d Theydon, R. R. W. Dare, Esq. 
Luseombe, Hy. HI. Southernhay 
Newton, Thomas. Bath 
Okell, George...... Witton C, Cheshire Chester Lord De Tabley 
Phelips, William... grenade Somerset Bath & W. J. Phelips, Esq. 
—% . 
Poole, John......... \ . ets aedie a Westmore. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Toms, W f Combmartin, R., Devon. Exon. Rev. J. Toms 
y We seeeeeer*') Southmolton, P. C. Dean and Cus. 
of Windsor 
Thomas, Thomas... Ilereford 


*.* The Rev. D. Lysons, Rector of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, has contradicted 
the report of his death, which appeared in the Magazine for last Month. The mistake 
arose from the circumstance of the death of his brother-in-law, Colonel Cooper Gar- 
diner, at Mr. Lyson’s house. 


= - 


ESTABLISHED CHURCIL OF SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENTS,. 


Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Lee, Robert ...... St. Vigean’s Chapel... Aberbrothock... 
We Ds Piccas TROWION ces cccacsecececis . Jedburgh ...... Duke of Buccleugh. 


On Wednesday, March 13th, the Rev. Edward Irving was deposed from the minis- 
terial office, by sentence of the Presbytery of Annan. 

On Thursday, March I4th, the Rev. David Thorburn was ordained second minister 
of South Leith, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. Mr. Hunter, of the Tron Chureh, 
preached and presided. 

University or St. Annrew's.—The Rev. Dr. Mitchell, Professor of Divinity in 
St. Mary's College, has been elected Rector of the University for the ensuing year. 

University or Anexpern.— Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., has been elected Rector 
of the Marischal College for the ensuing year ; and Duncan Davidson, Esq., re-elected 
Dean of Faculty. 


The Senatus Academicus have issued the following resolutions :— 

1. That such of the candidates tor the degree of M.D., as may prefer so doing, 
shall be allowed to undergo their first examination in Latin, Anatomy, Chemistry 
Botany, and Physiology, at the end of their Third Annus Medicus. 

That no part of the Examination shall be conducted in Latin. 
3. That additional means shall be taken to ascertain, by examination in general 


2. 
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classics, as well as in medical authors, that the candidates are well acquainted with 


Latin. 


4. That after next graduation the graduation day shall be on the Ist of August. 


eee 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
With reference to the subseription for the School-House at Cruden, it is proper to 


observe, that this object has the full approbation of the excellent Bishop of the Diocese, 
a matter which ought to have been noticed at the time. 


-— —<e - 


CHURCH 


IN INDIA. 


Half-Yearly.) 


CALCUTTA. 


Appointment.— 1832. 
Dead.—1832. 


June 26: Rev. R. B. Boswell, Chaplain at Chinsurah. 
Jan. 26: Rev. W. Sawyer, Chaplain at Ootacamund. 


MADRAS. 


Appointments. —1832. Jan. 27: 


Rev. J. Wright, Chaplain at Bengalee.—May 15: 


Rev. W. Hf. Stuart, Chaplain at Vepery.—July 17; Rev. J. C. Street, Military 


Chaplain at Trichinopoly.—Sept. 26 ; 


Rev. H. Harper, Senior Chaplain at the Pre- 


sidency ; Rev. F. Spring, Junior Chaplain at the Presidency; Rev, W. J. Aislabie, 
Chaplain at Secundarab; Rev. G. J. Cubitt, Chaplain at Bellay. 
Dead.—Sept.: Rev. J. M. Williams, Chaplain at Vepery. 
BOMBAY. 
Appointment. —Rev. C. Jackson, Chaplain at Ahmednuggur. 


CEYLON. 


Appointments. —1832. March 17: 
Wenham, Colonial Chaplain at Galle. 
Dead.— 1832. 


Rev. B. Bailey, Senior Chaplain; Rey. J. 


Jan. 28: Rev. Thomas Ireland, Colonial Chaplain at Kanly. 





UNIVERSITY NICWS. 


OXFORD. 7 


Saturday, March 2. 


On Tuesday last, in full Convocation, the 
University seal was affixed to Petitions to both 
Hlonses of Parliament, praying that they would 
le pleased to take into their early consideration 
the laws relating to the observance of the 
Lord's day, with a view to their amendment. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—Rev. C. Childers, Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. E. Elwell, Uni- 
versity; G. Garrick, University; A. J. 
Sutherland, Student of Ch. Ch.; C. Leslie, 
Ch. Ch.; W. Hornby, Ch. Ch.; A. G. 8. 
Shirley, Ch. Ch. ; J. Barrow, Wadham Cellege. 

On Friday, the 22nd ult., W. Burton Dyn 
han, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, was nominated 
and admitted to practise as a Proctor in the 
Court of the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
: Preachers at St. Mary s—Rev. Dr. No- 
ain, Exeter, Bampton Lecturer, Sunday 
morning ; Rev. W. Griffiths, Wadham, Sun- 
day afternoon. 


March 9. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the nomination of the following gentlemen to 
be Public Examiners was approved, viz. :— 
The Rev. A. Short, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, in Literis Humanioribus ; The Rev. 
Arthur Neate, M.A., Trinity, in Disciplinis 
Mathematicis et Physicis. 

In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Brooke, Brasen- 
nose; Rev. A. Daniel, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. P. Lethbridge, Ch. 
Ch. s KW: C. Whalley, Ch. Ch. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Dr. Nolan, 
Exeter, Bampton Lecturer, Sunday morning ; 
Rey. Mr. Smart, University, afternoon. 


March 16. 


The Examiners appointed to elect a Scholar 
on Dean Ireland's Pisailadion: have elected 
Robert Scott, Student of Christ Church. 
There were more than thirty candidates. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 
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Master of Arts—Rev. T. Tolming, Bra- 
sennose College. 

Bachelors of Arts—F¥. Anson, Probationary 
Fellow of AN Souls’ Coll. ; J. Ralph, St. 
Edmund Hall, : 

Preachers at St. Mary'’s—Rev. Dr. Nolan, 
Exeter, Bampton Lecturer, Sunday morning ; 
Rev. Mr. Williams, Trinity, afternvon. 


March 23. 


Worcester College. —On Thursday, the 9th 
day of May next, there will be an Election of 
a Scwoviak on Dr. Clarke’s Foundation. 

Such persons only are eligible as were born 
of English parents, in the province of Canter- 
bury or York; and they are required to deliver 
certificates of these qualifications to the Provost 
or senior Fellow, on or before the 4th day of 
May. 

A preference is given, “ ceteris paribus,” 
to the orphans of clergymen. 

patrol som who are Members of the Univer- 
sity, must not exceed four years’ standing, and 
will be expected to deliver, with their certifi- 
cates, testimonials of good conduct from the 
Heads and Tutors of their respective Societies. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Misters of Arts—Rev. E. T. Lewis, 
University ; Rev. C. A. S. Morgan, Ch. Ch. ; 
Rev. F. C. Parsons, Worcester; W. Dod, 
Magdalen Hall; J. W. Bruce, Exeter. 

The Examiners appointed to elect a Mathe- 
matical Scholar, have announced to the Vice 
Chancellor their election of H. A. Jeffrey's, B.A. 
Student of Christ Church. 

Preachers—Rev, Dr. Nolan, Exeter, Bamp- 
ton Lecturer, Sunday morning; Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, Trinity, Sunday afternoon, at St. 
Mary’s; Rev. Mr. Wilhams, Annunciation, 
at New Colleze. 

~~~ 


CAMBRIDGE. 


_—-- 


Friday, March 1, 1833. 


Craven Scholarship. — On Saturday last 
‘Thomas K ynaston Set yn, of Trinity College, 
was elected a Craven Scholar. At the same 
time the electors stated that they were “ unani- 
mously of opmion that Creasy, of King’s Col- 
lege, and Goulburn, of Trinity College, ac- 
quitted themselves in such a manner as to be 
deserving of special commendation.” 


Criassicat Triros.— Feb. & 


E-vraminers — J. Gibson, M.A., Sidney 
Sussex ; W. Martin, M.A., St. John’s; W. 
A. Soames, M.A., Trinity; FPF. Field, M.A., 
‘Trinity. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Ds Bunbury, Trinity (Ds Barnes, Trin. 1 4 
Hildyvard, Christ's Whittaker, Qu. ] + 
Francis, St. John’s! — Bury, St. John’s 
Walford, Trinity Bege, Pembroke 
Wilson, St. John’s Lydekker, ‘Trinity 

Kempe, Clare H, 


SECOND CLASS. 

Ds Tate, Emman. (Ds Taylor, Se. John's 
North, Trinity Chambers, St John's 
Inman, St. John’s Stockdale, Trinity 
Smith, St. Peter’s | Raikes, Corpus 
Nicholson, Christ's Fowler, Trinity 
Howlett, St. John’s} Jones, Queen’s 
Brown, Trinity | Roots, Jesus 


THIRD CLASS. 
Ds Evans, Qu. 3 Ds Fawcett, > PY 
Jacob, sent , Andras, St. Jo. [> 
Dusautoy, St. John’s Sale, St. John’s 
Rose, Clare Hall Couchman, Cl. Hall 
Huxtable, Trinity Langdon, St. John’s 
Alford, Visct. Magd.} Barker, St. John’s 


A imecting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Professor Sedgwick, 
the President, being in the chair. Among the 
members clected were Lord Braybrooke, M.A., 
of Magdalene College, and the Hon. Peter 
John Locke King, M.A., of Trinity College. 
Various presents of books were announced, 
among which was a Memoir, by Cacciatore, 
the astronomer at Palermo, concerning thre 
reduction and comparison of Meteorological 
Observations made in different places. The 
Rev. W. Whewell read a continuation of his 
Memoranda on the Architecture of Normandy. 
After the meeting Professor Airy gave an 
account, illustrated by models and diagrams, 
of his recent researches concerning the mass of 
Jupiter, by means of observations of the fourth 
satellite. It was observed, that the proportion 
of the quantity of matter of Jupiter to that of 
the Sun, is the most important datum in our 
reasonings concerning the Solar System, after 
the elements of the planetary orbits. But 
though thisis the case, considerable uncertainty 
has recently prevailed concerning this quantity. 
The calculations of Laplace and Bonvard made 
Jupiter 1-1070th of the Sun, by means of the 
perturbations of Saturn; but the German 
astronomers, Nicolai and Encke, by means of 
the perturbations of Juno and Vesta, obtained 
a mass larger by about 1-S80th than that of 
Laplace. But in the mean time the observa- 
tions which seemed to promise the most simple 
and decisive means of obtaining the value of 
Jupiter's mass, those of the periods and dis- 
tances of his satellites, had never been put in 
practice since the time of Newton, at whose 
request Pound made such observations. The 
cuestion concerning this mass is not only of 
consequence in the calculations of other pertur- 
bations of the Solar System, of which Jupiter 
is “the tyrant,” (to use Sir Jolin Herschel’s 
expression); but was also of sufficient mag- 
nitude to decide the existence or not, of a 
resisting mediuin us deduced from Encke’s 
comet. Professor Airy determined therefore 
to repeat these observations, and to endeavour 
to calculate from them the mass of Jupiter, 
with greater certainty and accuracy than had 
hitherto been obtained. In his statement on 


Monday evening, he described the various 
adjustments which he found it necessary care- 
fully to make in order to insure the requisite 
degree of accuracy in the observations ; and the 
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difficulty and embarrassment which oceurred in 
consequence of considerable errors which exist 
both in the signs and in the numericab values 
of Laplace's theory of the satellites of Jupiter. 
Finally, all these difficulties were overceme ; 
and the result is, that the mass of Jupiter is 
most probably 1-1050th of the Sun, 1-1054th 
( Nicolai’s determination ) being much less pro- 
bab'e, and 1-1070th (Laplace's) very impro- 
bable. 
March 8. 

On Monday last the Norrisian prize essay 
was adjudged to Thomas Myers, B.A., Trinity 
College.—Subject, The intent and use of the 
Gift of Tongues in the Christian Dispen:a- 
twn. 

The Congregation intended to have been 
held on Wednesday last dropped, there not 
being the requisite number of Members of the 
Senate assembled. 


March 15. 

The Chancellor's gold medals for the two 
best proficients in classical learning among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, were on Wed- 
neslay last adjudged to Edward Herbert Bun- 
bury, of Trinity College, aud James Hildyard, 
of Christ's College. 

Herbert Jenner, Esq., LL.B., of Trinity 
Hall, eldest son of Sir Herbert Jenner, the 
King's Advocate-General, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick, the president, being in the chair. 
A memoir by the Marchese Spineto was read, 
containing objections, founded on astronomical 


considerations, and on the examination of 


ancient authors, to the chronological system 
of Sir Isaac Newton; and reasons for prefer- 
ring the more extended chronology which is 
suggested by the study of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. After the meeting, Dr. Jermyn exhibited 
various ornaments of glass and enamel, a bronze 
bracelet, and other implements of metal, and 
vessels of earthenware, some of them of the 
kind ealled “ Samian.”’ These relics were 
found in association with bones, partly interred 
and partly deposited in urns, which have been 
discovered at Exning and at Bartlow, in this 
ueighbourhoed. The skeletons have invariably 
been found lying in threes, with their faces 
downwards.  Profis-or Sedgwick also gave an 
account, illustrated by drawings and sections, 
of the geology of North Wales, He stated that, 
by various traverses across Caernarvonshire 
and Merionethshire, it was ascertained that 
the strata of that district are bent into saddles 
and troughs, of which the anticlinal and s$yn- 
clina/ lines occur alternately, and are all nearly 
parallel to the “ great Merionethshire anticlinal 
ime.”’ The direction of these lines is nearly 
N.L. by N., and S.W. by S.; and they appear 
to pass through the following points :—(1) 
Near Caernarvon, (2) Mynydd Mawr, (3) 
Garn Drews y Coed, (4) Moel Hebog, (5) 
Moel Ddu, (6) Between Pont-Aber-glas-lyn 
and Cnicht, (7) The great Merioneth anti- 
clinal, (8) The West side of the Berwyns, 





(9) The caleareous beds tothe West! of 
lanarmon Fach. The bearing of these facts 
upon the general views of lie de Beaumont 
was noticed; and it was observed that the 
approximate parallelism of the most prominent 
mountain chains of Wales, the Isle of Man, 
Camberland, and the South of Scotland, cor- 
roborate the justice of this theory up to a 
certain point ; although on a wider scale these 
apparently parallel straight fines may be found 
to be portions of curves of small curvature. 

British Association for the Advancement 
of Science.—lIt is fixed that the next meeting 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science shall commence in this Uni- 
versity, on Monday the 24th of June next, and 
end on the following Friday. 

The objects of this Association are, to give a 
stronger impulse to scientific inquiry ; to pro- 
mote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
science in different parts of the British Enpire, 
with one another, and with foreign philoso- 
phers ; to obtain a more general attention to 
the objects of science, and a removal of any 
disadvantages of a publie kind which impede 
its progress. We extract the following from 
the Rules, for the information of our readers :— 

1. The Fellows and Members of Chartered 
Societies in the British Empire shall be entitled 
to become members of the Association upon 
subscribing an obligation to conform to the 
Rules. 

2. The oftice-bearers and members of the 
councils or managing committees of Philoso- 
phical Institutions Shall be entitled, in like 
manner, to become members of the Associat on. 

3. All members of a Philosophical Institu- 
tion, recommended by its couniel or managing 
committee, shall be entitled in like manner to 
become members of the Association. 

4. Persons not belonging to such Institutions 
shall be eligible, upon recommendation of the 
general committee, to become members of the 
Association. 

N.B.— Persons wishing to become members 
of the Association in virtue of Rule 4, are 
requested to apply to any member of the 
Council of the Philosophical Society. 

5. The amount of the annual subscription 
shall be one pound, to be paid upon admission ; 
and the amount of composition in lieu thereof, 
five pounds, 

N.13.—Subscriptions will be received by J. 
Crouch, at the Rooms of the Philosophical 
Society. 

March 22. 


Notice was given that at the congregation 
on Wednesday last petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament would be proposed to the Senate 
against ‘* A bill to alter and amend the Laws 
relat ng to the Temporalities of the Church of 
Ireland.” The petitions were, however, with- 
drawn, in consequence of the motion upon the 
subject being postponed. 

At a meeting of the Syndics appointed by a 
grace dated Feb, 18, 1833, to consider of ‘what 
standing candidates for the degree of B.A. 
ought to be, before they are allowed to be 
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examined for that degree, and also to consider 
for what period after examination the certificate 
of approval signed by the Examiners shall re- 
main in force, and to report thereupon to the 
Senate— 

1. The Syndics recommend to the Senate 
that hereafter no person should be admitted 
before Ash-Wednesday in the Lent term, of 
each year, ad respondendum questioni, who 
shall not have been publicly examined at the 
usual time of examination in the month of 
January of that year, and produce a certificate 
from the Examiners of examination and ap- 
proval ; except those who, in consequence of 
ill-health, may, by the permission of the Exa- 
miners, have absented themselves from such 
examination. 

2. That no n be admitted to examina- 
tion for the degree of B.A. until he has entered 
into his eleventh term, he having previously 
kept nine terms exclusive of the term in which 
he was admitted, and that no certificate of 
approval, im the case of a person so examined 
in his eleventh term, shall be valid, unless it 
shall appear when such person applies for his 
admission ad respondendwn quaestioni, that he 
has kept the said eleventh term. 


MARRIAGES. 


These regulations shall not apply to those 

whose names shall appear in the List of 

onors at the examination in January, 1854, 

A grace will be offered to the Senate at the 
congregation this day, to the effect of the above 
resolutions. 

At a meeting of the Syndics appointed 
March 9, 1833, to consider and determine what 
allowance shall be made to the tenants of 
Burwell and Barton from their last year’s 
rents in consequence of the low price of corn, 
it has been agreed that a grace be offered to the 
Senate, to return to Mr. Dunn, the Burwell 
tenant, 10 per cent from his rent for the year 
ending Michaelmas, 1831, in consequence of 
the deficient produce in that year, on condition 
that Mr. Dunn shall make a return after the 
same rate to those persons who pay him a 
money composition for their tithes, the Syndies 
conceiving that under the preceding grace they 
had no power to make the said allowance to 
Mr. Dunn, he not having applied for an allow- 
ance for the present, but for the preceding 
year.—A grace to the above effect will be 
offered to the Senate at the congregation 
this day. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


~ 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. F. Turner, 
Southerday ; of Rev. W. Smith, Dunstan Hall ; 
of Rey. J. Hitchings, Wargrave V.; of Rey. 
J. H. Grubbe, Chitterne ; of Rev, F. J. Wren, 
Berwick St. John’s. 

Of Daxghters—The lady of Rev. F. T. New, 
Clifton; of Rev. J. Warne, Southernhay 
Place, Exeter ; of Rev. G. H. Goodwin, Sid- 
mouth ; of Rev. W. C. Lamb, Bondgate, near 
Ripon ; of Rev. E. H. Ravenhill, Norwich ; 
of Rev. G. P. Richards, Sampford Courtenay 
R.; of Rev. T. J. Crakelt, Astbury R., Con- 
gleton, Cheshire, of twins ; of Rev.J. Scobell, 
Southover, Sussex ; of Rev. S. W. Cornish, 
Ottery St. Mary; of Rev. J. Wordsworth, 
Moresley. 

MARRIAGES. 

The Hon. and Rev. H. Powys, of St. John’s 

Coll., Camb., to Perey, d. of the late W. Currie, 
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Esq., of East Horsley Park, Surrey; Rev. D. 
Robinson, M.A., incumbent of Woolley, York, 
to Fanny, only d. of R. Hodgson, Esq., of 
Haigh Hall, near Wakefield ; Rev. J. J. Ro- 
erson, of Thames Ditton, Surrey, to Sibella 
a eldest d. of the Rev. M. Wilkinson, r. of 
Redgrave, Suffolk ; Rev. E. B. Sparke, r. of 
Feltwell, Norfolk, second s. of the Bishop of 
Ely, to Catherine M., only d. of the Rev. W. 
Newcome, of Horkwold Hall, in the above 
county; Rev. W. H. Cox, M.A., Michel Fell. 
of Queen’s Coll., to Julia C., only d. of the late 
Lieut-Col. J. Carroll; Rev. H. K. Cornish 
to Louisa, second d. of the Rev. Dr. Warre, of 
Cheddor ; Rev. T. V. Short, r. of Kings- 
worthy, Hants, to Mary, relict of the Rev. 
J. J. Coneybeare; Rev. J. Wing, v. of Ste- 
vington, and incumbent of Elston, near Bed- 
ford, to Anne, re | d. of Mr. Hardy, of Market 
Overton, Rutland. 


THE MONTH. 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridge. —Several members of the 
University, and some other personal 
friends of the late M. Ramsay, Esq., bave 
expressed their regard for this lamented 
individual, by erecting a mural tablet to 


his memory in the chapel of Jesus college. 
The table contains a medallion, and was de- 
signed by Mr.Chantrey, and has the foliow- 
hy ea + ines . an Meee. ee 1 
ing inscription, by the Rev. G. Caldwell, 
formerly tutor of Jesus College :— _ 

‘* Marmaduke Ramsay, Collegii hujusce 
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nuper subsidium et spes nune desiderium. 
In eo imerant Doctrina, ingenium, fides, 
pietas, Literarum studium et amor prope 
singularis, tum linguarum que maxime 
apud exteros hodie valent par scientia et 
usus. Accessit his sermo facetus, et idem 
urbanus, et summa morum suavitas. De- 
cessit pridie Kal. Aug. Anno Salutis 
MDCCCXXXI, AStatis xxxvil. 


CHURSHIRE, 

A plot of land, situate at the top of the 
village of Bollington, near Macclestield, 
has caon given by William Turner, Esq., 
M.P. for Shrigley, for the purpose of erect- 
ing the contemplated new Catholic Chapel, 
which is to be raised by public subscrip- 
tion. 

CORNWALL. 


The Rev. Mr. Aldrich has retired from 
the perpetual curacy of St. Ives, and is 
succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Malkin. 

Heavitree Church.— At a vestry-meeting 
in this parish, the motion for rebuilding 
this church was negatived on a division by 
% to 81, on the ground of its being prema- 
ture in the present state of affairsas regards 
the church, to agitate a question of that 
description.— Falmouth Packet. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Cockermouth General Sunday School. It 
appears from the annual Report of this 
establishment for the year ending on 
the 28th ult., that there are at present 
no fewer than 237 boysand 219 girls on the 
books of the institution, whose education 
is superintended by 53teachers, and seven 
other persons who hold active situations— 
making in the whole 516 teachers and scho- 
lars. The expenses attending the erection 
of the commodious school were necessarily 
great, and though many respectable per- 
sons in Cockermouth and the neighbour- 
hood have contributed liberally towards 
this laudable object, there is yet a debt of 
1781. 5s. 3d. upon this establishment 
—the total expenses during the past 
year, including the cost of the building, 
books, stationery, &c. &c., amounting to 
3391. Os. 7d., and the receipts within the 
seme period to 1601. 15s. 4d. 

_ Temperance Society at Whitehaven.—On 
luesday, 26 ult., a numerous and respect- 
able assembly met in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, in Whitehaven, when a Tempe- 
rance Society was formed under the patro- 
nage of the Lord Bishop of Chester. Mr. 
James Nicholson of Cartgate, in the Chair. 
rhe cause of these institutions was advo- 
cated by the Rev. Walter Fairlie, the Rev. 
Wm. Gardner, the Rev. C. Turner, of 
Workington, and several other gentlemen. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
_Devon.—During the Earl of Eldon’s 
Visit to his seat at Encombe, inthe Christ- 
mas holidays, he caused to be distributed 
to 622 men, women, and children, 11 1b. of 


excellent beef and 111b. of plumb pudding 
to each, with 300 bushels of coals, und a 
plentiful supply of soup from his kitchen. 
Upwards of 900 persons partook of his 
Lordship’s Christmas gifts. 

Broadelist Church.We regret to learn 
that the late storm did so much injury to 
the roof of the church at Broadclist, that 
the parishioners in vestry have come to 
the determination of having it replaced by 
a new one, from an elegant and appropriate 
design of Mr. Wm. Wills, builder, Exeter, 
and is to be covered with Carter's patent 
rooting. Sir Thomas Acland, with that 
ready liberality that has ever marked his 
character, will be a liberal subscriber. 
Mr. E. Boutcher has offered to advance 
the sum that might be required (so 
that the burden might be thrown over a 
space of years) at 4 per cent. interest, 
The handsome offer of Mr. Boutcher has 
been accepted, and it is said that the liqui- 
dation of the debt will be extended over a 
period of fourteen years. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


It was lately resolved at the vestry of 
Sherborne, Dorset, that from ten to four- 
teen acres of jand near the town shall be 
rented for the employment in spade hus- 
bandry of the labourers of the parish who 
are out of work. 


DURHAM. 


Durham.—The following is a copy of a 
petition to the House of Commons from 
the clergy of the diocese of Durham, now 
lying for signature in this city :— 

‘To the Hesenseiie the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, in Parliament assembled— 

The Petition of the Archdeacon and 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Dur- 
ham, and of the Officialty of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham and of other 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 
whose names are underwritten, 

Humpriy Suewetn,—That your Peti- 
tioners have learned, with deep regret, 
that a Bill has been introduced into your 
Honourable House, seriously affecting the 
rights, privileges, and revenues of the 
Bishops and Clergy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, and confiscating a 
large portion of the property of the Irish 
Clergy. 

That your Petitioners humbly represent 
to your Honourable House, that in the 
security of rights and property the common 
interest of aly classes 1s involved, and that 
every invasion of right or property strikes 
at the root of national prosperity and 
happiness. 

That your Petitioners beg leave to sub- 
mit to your Honourable House, that the 
property, rights, and privileges, spiritual 
and temporal, of the Bishops and Clergy 
of the United Church of England and Ire- 
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land, have been guaranteed by the laws, 
customs, and constitution of the realm, 
and guarded by the oath and engagements 
of the Sovereign with the utmost care and 
jealousy. 

And your Petitioners pray your Honour- 
able House to protect, as heretofore, the 
rights, privileges, and at (poy of the 
Bishops and Clergy, as well as those of 
every class of their fellow-subjects, and to 
reject all those provisions of the Bill which 
threaten an interference with their inalien- 
able rights. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, Xc.” 

The Rev. Dr. Prosser has generously 
signified his intention to give 1,000/, for 
the endowment of the parochial school at 
Kasington, which was erected at his 
expense, and principally supported by his 
purse, while rector of that parish.— Z'yne 
Mercury. 

ESSEX. 


Labour Rate.—The reports from the 
parishes around us, where the principle 
of employing the poor has been adopted 
for the last six weeks, are very encou- 
raging. At Polstead, where the plan has 
been tried, there were from fiity to sixty 
men unemployed ; not a man is now to be 
found idle, and the redundancy of labourers 
is converted into a scarcity. The hus- 
bandmen can now obtain wages according 
to their competence, and they have, in 
consequence, emerged from a comparative 
state of beggary to that situation in society 
which they formerly filled.—Essea Herald. 

The parish officers of Great Waltham 
applied to the Bench for their sanction to 
a labour rate in that parish. The necessary 
notices having been proved, the rate was 
signed. ‘This is the second rate which 
has been made in this parish; and it 
appears that, so far as the system has 
been brought into operation, it has been 
found to answer admirably—the whole of 
the labouring poor have been kept in con- 
tant employ, and the sum levied for poor 
rates has consequently been considerably 
reduced.— Essex Independent. 

The sixteenth report of the Colchester 
and East Essex Association in aid of the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East, states, that the receipts of the 
last year were 4691. 14s. 1d., being 102/. 8s. 
less than in the last year. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
The following petition to the Legislature 


from the Archdeacon and clergy of the 
diocese of Gloucester has been agreed to, 


together with petitions on the Beer Act, 


and the better observance of the Sabbath :— 


‘**To the Honourable the Commons of 


Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled— 

* The humble Petition of the Venerable 
the Archdeacon and the Reverend the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Gloucester, 
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‘* SHPWeTH, 

‘* | hat your petitioners desire humbly to 
approach your Honourable House, in re- 
spectful acknowledgment of your concur- 
rence in the observations contained in his 
Majesty's most gracious speech from the 
throne, which refer to the correcting of 
imperfection, and the supplying of detici- 
ency, in the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

‘* Your petitioners desire that such real 
defects in the administration of the United 
Church of England and Ireland as impair 
its moral and spiritual efficiency may be 
considered and corrected. They cannot, 
however, but feel convinced that none of 
those defects are inherent in its design and 
constitution; and they earnestly pray your 
Ilonourable House promptly and vigor- 
ously to aid his Majesty's Government in 
resisting all those awful attempts which 
are now made and openly avowed in many 
adverse quarters to accomplish its down- 
fall. 

‘* Your petitioners beg distinctly to 
disclaim every sordid and self-interested 
motive, and are ready to make any per- 
sonal sacrifices which they shall be per- 
suaded are necessary for promoting the 
beneficent purposes of the Protestant 
Church of England, and for realizing to 
the nation at large her true character as 
the best dispenser of sound scriptural 
doctrine and morality, and the chief bene- 
factress of the whole community. Your 
petitioners humbly submit to your Hon- 
ourable House, that the property of the 
church should be preserved inviolate, con- 
ceiving, as they do, that any invasion of 
that property would directly tend to unset- 
tle the rights of property in general, and 
to open a wide door to revolution and 
anarchy. 

‘* Your petitioners also beg respectfully 
to represent to your Honourable House, 
that the Protestant Church of Ireland is 
identified with that of England ; and, be- 
ing fully persuaded that the property of 
that United Church is unalienable, they 
would earnestly entreat that no measure 
may receive the sanction of your Honour- 
able House which would involve any 
transfer of that property from the support 
of the Protestant Establishment. 

‘* Your petitioners will feel most grateful 
for any salutary measures which may ren- 
der the collection of tithes less objection- 
able to the community ; and, as a due pro- 
vision for the inferior clergy is necessary 
to the complete efficiency of their minis- 
tration, they would joyfully accept any 
well-arranged plan for the augmentation otf 
the smaller benefices. 

‘* Your petitioners, apprehending that 
present usage allows the United Church ot! 
England and Ireland no means of remedying 
by its own acts any imperfections with 
which itischarged, beg humbly to submit to 
your Honourable House the propriety ot 
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adopting. some measures by which the 
Bishops and Clergy may be empowered to 
consult together, under Royal permission, 
on such questions as involve the internal 
regulations of the Established Church, and 
which it may be necessary to bring before 
the Legislature. 

‘* Lastly—Your petitioners would earn- 
estly supplicate the Supreme Disposer of 
events, that the result of your consulta- 
tions on this serious and most momentous 
subject, may tend to the glory of God, and 
the true welfare of this Church and nation.” 

Beer Shops.—Mr. Commissioner Bowen, 
who presided at the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, Bristol, during the last week, stated 
that nearly every other insolvent that had 
appeared before him throughout the circuit 
was a retailer of beer. Of the 28 who 
petitioned in Bristol, nine were of that 
description. 

Bristol College. —The annual general 
meeting of the Shareholders of the College 
was held on Thursday the 28th ult., at 
the College Chambers in Park Row, when 
W. P. Taunton, Esq. was called to the 
chair. The report of the Council, which 
was read by the Chairman, states that the 
number of Students, which at the date of 
the last annual report was only 63, is now 
87. The total augmentation, therefore, 
is more than a third on the former number, 
and it is still increasing, so that a reason- 
able hope may be entertained that the 
income of the current year will prove fully 
adequate to the expenses of the establish- 
ment, The treasurer, F. Ricketts, Esq. 
read the financial account for 1832, by 
which it appeared that the total receipts 
for the year, including a prior balance of 

18/. lls., amounted to 1785/. 11s. 

The sum of 565/. has been contributed 
in Cheltenham, in aid of the distressed 
Clergy of the Established Church in the 
sister kingdom. 

_ Gloucester Benevolent Society. — We re- 
joice to state that the operations of this 
excellent institution are in progress of 
being carried on to the great benefit of the 
poorer classes of the community, and that 
the hopes entertained of its efficiency by 
its early supporters, have been signally 
realized. It appears that for the last few 
weeks the Benevolent Society has em- 
ployed in digging the land which it has hired 
and in cleaning the streets all the persons 
who have applied for employment. They 
have sold 567cwt. of the best Staffordshire 
coal, at 6d. each cwt.; and have sold a 
large quantity of clothes, blankets, and 
sheets, at less than half the prime cost ; 
the ladies having themselves cut out the 
clothes, and employed the wives and 
daughters of the poor in making them up. 

The objects of these several benefits hav- 

ing been persons who were not chargeable 

to the parishes. We must add that the 
society has set the laudable example of 
paying their workmen on Fridays, instead 
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of Saturdays, thus preventing the two fre+’ 
quent violation of the Sabbath, by the lat« 
ter day being selected for such a purpose.’ 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Some time ago it was announced to be in 
contemplation to hold a Bazaar, early in 
the ensuing summer, on that romantic 
spot, Selborne Common, for the benefit of 
the Hawkley National School, which, from 
its central situation, is attended by the 
children of the adjoining parishes of 
Prior's Dean, Newton Valence, East 
Tisted, Lyss, &c. This institution, useful 
and effective as it is, not only labours 
under an oppressive original debt, but 
requires a considerable sum for its neces- 
sary completion. It is gratifying to learn 
that many ladies in the neigbourhood and 
county at large, are warmly interestin 
themselves in the preparation of fancy and 
useful articles. Lady Sherborne has 
kindly undertaken the office of Patroness. 
Among other distinguished personages 
who have promised their support are, the 
Duchess of Buckingham, Lady Maria 
Saunderson, Lady Lethbridge, Mrs. Sum- 
ner, &c. The Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
and the Chancellor, will honour it with 
their presence, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


At the Meeting of the Hereford Diocesan 
Committee of the S.P.C.K. held on the 
6th Feb., (the Very Rev. the Dean in the 
chair,) after the usual prayers, the Secre- 
tary reported that the number of books 
and tracts sold and distributed by the 
Committee was—Bibles and Testaments, 
382; Prayer Books and Psalters, 715; 
tracts, 4537 ; making a total of 5629, an 
shewing an increase since last year of 
2777 books distributed by means of the 
Committee. A letter was read from the 
Secretary of the Parent Society,expressive 
of approbation of a resolution of the last 
meeting, in conformity with the second 
general rule for District Committees, and 
having regard to the accommodation of 
such persons of limited means as might be 
desirous of availing themselves of the 

»rivileges of the society, viz. —That mem- 
Saas of the United Church of England and 
Ireland may be admitted to the District 
Committee, and upon the annual rg a 
tion of 10s. 6d. may participate in the 
administration of their local concerns, 
although they are not thereby constituted 
members of the Parent Society. 

KENT, 

It has been proposed that a Penny Club, 
for the purpose of providing the poor with 
clothing in several parishes bordering on 
Romney Marsh, should be established ; 
and a clergyman resident in one ‘of them 
waited upon Sir Edward Knatchbull, ‘to 
submit the plan to lis notice, and solicit 
his assistance in its accomplishment, The 
honourable baronet approved of the scheme, 
and, without a moment's hesitation, gave 
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him fifty pounds, to be applied to its 
objects during the present year.—Aentish 


Paper. 
LANCASHIRE. 


St. Philip’s Church, Salford. — The 
congregation of St. Philip’s, Salford, 
have presented their late minister, the 
Rey. Oswald Sergeant, with a splendid ser- 
vice of silver covered dishes, as a memo- 
rial of their esteem. T.B.Wanklyn,Fsq., 
the senior churchwarden, (who was de- 
puted to address the Rev. Gentleman on 
this interesting occasion, ) bore testimony, 
in an appropriate speech, to Mr. Sergeant’s 
zealous and faithful services, as minister 
of St. Philip’s since its consecration, in 
1825, to the general feeling of respect en- 
tertained towards him by the congregation, 
and to his uniform liberality on those occa- 
sions which, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the church, so frequently claimed 
his aid. Mr. Sergeant acknowledged the 
gratifying mark of esteem with great feel- 
ing, and referred particularly to the unani- 
mity which had so happily prevailed among 
the members of his flock during his minis- 
try, and to the cordial and truly Christian 
support which he had always received at 
their hands. A very handsome silver fruit 
basket was also presented by the congre- 
gation to Mrs. Serjeant. 

St. Philip’s is one of the churches 
built under the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion. It contains about eighteen hun- 
dred sittings, one thousand of which 
are free. It was consecrated in 1895, 
when Mr. Sergeant was appointed mi- 
nister by the patrons, the Warden and 
Fellows of the collegiate church, Manches- 
ter. Since its consecration, more than 
15001, have been subscribed by the congre- 
gation, and expended in the erection ofa 
Sunday School for 400 children, in provid- 
ing an organ, stoves, and in beautifying 
the church, &c. All the pews are let, with 
the exception of one or two, which num- 
ber continue untenanted from the fluctua- 
tion of the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, and the church is remarkably well 
attended by the poor. The Rev. Isaac 
Robley, M.A., late curate of the church, 
has succeeded to the ministry vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. Oswald Ser- 
geant, M.A., who has been elected to a 
Fellowship in the collegiate church of 
Manchester. 

The teachers and children of the Sun- 
day School have also presented to Mr. 
Sergeant a small, but beautiful, silver 
salver, as a record of their gratitude for his 
‘*uniform kindness and unwearied atten- 
tion to their temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare.” The salver bears the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ Presented to the Rev. Os- 
wald Sergeant, M.A., Fellow of Christ's 
College, Manchester, on his resignation of 
the ministry of St. Philip's Church, Sal- 
ford, by the teachers and children of the 
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Sunday School. A memorial of gratitude 
for his zealous exertions in founding the 
school, and for his aud Mrs. Serjeant’s 
uniform kindness and unwearied attention 
to their temporal and spiritual welfare. 
January, 1833.” 


MIDDLESEX. 


The parishioners of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, have recently presented the Rev. 
Henry William Maddock, of Brasennose 
College, with an elegant silver salver, on 
which is engraved the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘* Let this, presented in the year of 
our Lord 1833, to the Rev. Henry William 
Maddock, M.A., late Curate of the parish, 
betoken the respect, esteem, and attachment 
of the parishioners of St. Botolph With- 
out, Bishopsgate.” 

The Welsh Charity School connected 
with the Society of Ancient Britons, has 
received and wholly maintained 1,542 boys 
and 355 girls. The collections and dona- 
tions to this charity after the dinner of the 
Society on St. David’s day, amount to up- 
wards of 1,0001,. 

The 12th anniversary of the Seaman’s 
Hospital Society was celebrated at the 
City-of-London Tavern. Admiral Sir R. 
Stopford took the chair. ‘The amount of 
money subscribed in the course of the 
evening was, we understand, 1,300. ; 
among which were donations from their 
Majesties, the East India Company, the 
Trinity-house, and the Emperor of Russia. 

Temperance Society. —A numerous meet- 
ing of the friends and members of the Tem- 
perance Society was held on Tuesday, 26th 
ult., at Willis’s rooms, King-street, St. 
James’s, to join simultaneously with the 
various Temperance Societies in this coun- 
try and in America, in commemoration of 
the institution of these Societies. There 
were a great many ladies present; and, 
amongst the gentlemen on the platform, 
were Lord Henley, the Bishop of Chester, 
Sir A. Agnew, M.P., Ruddell Todd, M.P., 
A. Mackinnon, J. Wilkes, M.P.,W.Cramp- 
ton, Esq., Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
Dr. Levinge, Dr. Edwards, Rev. D. Wil- 
son, and T. Lewin, Esq. Another meeting 
took place in the evening at the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Bishopsgate, at which 
several persons of distinction and a large 
number of the friends of the society were 
present. Similar meetings simultaneously 
took place in almost every part of the 
kingdom ; and there cannot be a doubt that 
the cause of temperance has received a con- 
siderable impulse. In the county of Lan- 
caster, there are twenty-six of these asso- 
ciations, consisting of 13,270 members. In 
Preston some extensive premises have re- 
cently been opened as a Temperance coftee- 
house. 

The formation of the following auxiliary 
Societies have been reported since last 
month :—Braintree and Bocking, Essex ; 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk ; Canterbury, 
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Kent; Chester; Coggeshall, Essex ; Eg- 
ham, Surrey.— Morning Post. 

Harrow School.—The Easter examination 
for two scholarships on the foundation, 
closed on Friday, 15th inst., before Dr. 
Burton (Oxford ), and the Rev. Mr. Hughes 
(Cambridge), when Mr. Egerton (brother 
to the Member for Cheshire), and Mr. 
Leslie (Captain of the school), were de- 
clared the successful candidates. 

Sabbath Petitions.—A weekly Report is 
printed by the Committee of the House of 
Commons for the use of the House, in 
which is set forth the names of all the 
petitions arranged under distinct heads, 
together with the number of signatures 
attached to each petition. Under the head 
of the Sabbath are arranged, up to the 12th 
of March, 131 petitions with 29,918 signa- 
tures. The Report observes :— 

‘‘ These petitions urge precisely the 
same grounds for a more effectual law 
respecting the observance of the Sabbath, 
which are to be found in the various peti- 
tions noticed in former Reports.” 

The Society for the Suppression of Juvenile 
Vagrancy.—The Committee of this Society 
assembled at their rooms in Sackville- 
street, to receive the report of the Chair- 
man’s application to the parishes of Mary- 
lebone, and St. Giles’s, and St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, to aid the Society in sending 
out their paupers as agricultural servants 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Captain Bren- 
ton informed the meeting, that the guar- 
dians of the poor in Marylebone, having 
consented to advance the sum of 2001. to- 
wards the expense of sending out twenty 
of the parish boys, provided the Vestry 
approved of the proposition, he (Captain 
Brenton) attended before that body on 
Thursday week, when a motion was made 
and carried, that if Viscount Goderich, as 
Colonial Secretary, would pledge himself 
that the protection of Government should 
be extended to the boys, after their arrival 
at the Cape, the Society should have the 
sum in question at their disposal. The 
Secretary announced that Lord Kenyon had 
transmitted a donation of 20/., and Major 
Revell had collected 63/. The other busi- 
ness having been concluded, the Committee 
adjourned. 

The day ‘appointed for the General 
Thanksgiving for the cessation of the 
cholera is altered from the 12th May to 
Sunday, the 14th April. 

The London University.—The Atheneum 
States that it appears from a Report of the 
Council of the London University, that the 
University was, in October last, in debt 
~,946/. ; and it infers that at the end of the 
Present Session the University will be 
about 4,000. in debt, and that it will be 
impossible to proceed unless the proprie- 
tors consent to raise by subscription 1,000/. 
4 year at least. The Council state, that 
they have now under deliberation the 
question of instituting Professorships of 
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Civil Engineering, and some other subjects 
not hitherto taught in British Universities. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

The Duchess of Northumberland has just 
established a Sunday School in Alnwick, 
and her Grace pays the most minute and 
constant attention to her poor scholars. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


At the late Association Meeting at Bul- 
well, the Rev. Alfred Padley, in consider- 
ation of the heavy pressure upon all classes 
in the village occasioned by the levying 
of the damage done in the late riots, pre- 
sented to the parish the sum of 2501, 
which he had previously advanced for its 
use, together with a five pound note, to be 
applied by the curate in the purchase of 
blankets for such of the poor as were un- 
able to obtain them—an example worthy 
of record and imitation. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford Church Missionary Association.— 
The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held on Wednesday, 6th ult,, in the Grand 
Jury Room, adjoining the Town Hall. It 
appeared from the Report read to the 
Meeting, that the Church Missionary So- 
ciety has succeeded in establishing efficient 
Missions in Western Africa, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia, in Greece, in India, and Cey- 
lon, in New Holland and New Zealand, in 
North West America, and the West In- 
dies. Above sixty clergymen, and more 
than six hundred catechists, readers, 
schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses, are 
in connexion with the Society. 

The Meeting to establish a Diocesan 
Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Children of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church, took place on 
Thursday, March 7th, and it was attended 
by many of the clergy and laity resident 
in, and in the bese: Rane ee of Oxford. 
The Archdeacon of Oxford was called to the 
chair, and opened the business of the Meet- 
ing, which was addressed by many distin- 
guished persons present, on the nature and 
objects of the societies similar to the pre- 
sent, and on the state, advantage, manage- 
ment, and originof English charity schools. 
Several of the Nobility and Gentry of the 
county, together with the leading Members 
of the University, and Gentlemen of the 
City of Oxford, were proposed as Vice- 
Presidents, by the Rev. V. Thomas, and 
seconded by B. Morrell, Esq. It was pro- 
posed that the Archdeacon be requested 
to accept the office of Secretary ; and 
that Herbert Parsons, Esq., be requested 
to take the office of Treasurer.—It was 
proposed, that the Committee for the 
present year be the parochial Clergy of the 
City of Oxford, the Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, the Warden of All Souls’ College, 
the Principal of Magdalen Hall, the Rev. 

Dr. Burton, the Rev. Mr. Pusey, and the 
Rev. Dr. Ashhurst. Thanks were voted 
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to the Mayor of Oxford for his kindness 
in lending the Town Hall for the business 
of the a and subscriptions were re- 
ceived, and there appears to be every pros- 
pect of the success of a Society, the oper- 
ations of which will be found to be very 
beneficial in many parts of this county. 

Ashmolean Society.—Feb. 22nd.—The 
following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers:—Joseph Walker, M.A., Brasen- 
nose College; T. Stevens, B.A., Oriel 
College ; R. W. H. Cox, ee College ; 
S. Walker, B.A., Balliol College; Mr. 
Curtis, F.L.S., (Author of the British 
Entomology,) Honorary Member; Rev. 
W. L. Brown, M.A., Christ Church; H. 
Kynastoa, B.A., Christ Church; A. B. 
Orlebar, B.A., Lincoln College; H. Ran- 
dall, B.A., Queen’s College. 

A communication was read from the Rev. 
C, Wilton, New South Wales, giving an 
account of petrified wood found there. 

Mr. Parigot read a paper on the his- 
tory of the discovery of oxygen. 

Mr. Curtis read a paper on the structure 
of insects, and the modifications of their 
different parts. 


SUSSEX. 


A meeting was held at Linfield on the 
1lth February, at which a branch Society 
of the Sussex Association for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the labouring 
classes, was formed. The Earl of Chiches- 
ter presided on the occasion. The follow- 
ing constitutes the plan of the Association. 
ist, an arrangement by which the labourers 
will be provided with small allotments of 
land at a moderate rent, and in some cases 
opportunities afforded them for keeping a 
cow. @ndly, a Loan Society, upon the 
plan of the Benevolent Loan Society at 
Chelsea. 3rdly, a Depository for Savings. 
— a Penny Clothing Society. 

_ The amount of money levied for the re- 
lief of the poor for the county of Sussex 
for the year ending 25th of March last, was 
327 ,8611. 14s. ; out of which 44,022/. 7s. was 
expended for other purposes than the re- 
lief of the poor. The increase on the rate 
for the year was about 8 percent. There 
were only three counties in England and 
Wales in which a decrease had taken place 
—namely, Bedford, 5 per cent. ; Cornwall, 
1 = cent. ; and Westmoreland, 2 per cent. 
The total sum expended for Middlesex 
was 981,6941. 9s. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Report of the Frome Savings Bank, 
for the year ending November 20, 1832, 
states the balance due to depositors to be 
23,1501. 1is.; total number of depositors, 
666 ; viz. 353 whose respective balances 
(including interest) do not exceed 201. 
each ; 165 above 20/1. and not exceeding 
50/. ; 86 above 50/. and not exceeding 1001. ; 
35 above 1001. and not exceeding 1501, ; 
13 above 150/. and not exceeding 2001. : 6 
exceeding 200/.; besides two Charitable 
and six Friendly Societies. Total expense 
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with the said year, for salaries, rent, taxes, 
printing, stationery, banker’s commission, 
and incidentals, 711. 5s. 3d. 

Parish of Lyncombe and Widcombe.-— 
Nearly 400 poor families were lately sup- 
plied by the churchwardens of this pa- 
rish, assisted by T. P. Clarke, Esq., with 
bread and coals at half price; viz. bread at 
3d. the quartern loaf, and coals at Sd. per 
cwt. (quantity distributed—16 tons of coals, 
and 520 quarte rn loaves ), a plan the church- 
wardens can with confidence recommend 
for the adoption of other parishes, as it 
will be found to relieve the really deserving 
and industrious poor who seek the accom- 
modation with the greatest avidity ; and it 
also enables the donors to distribute a 
double quantity of the articles to be so 
disposed of, 

Sacrilege.—Bathwick church was broken 
open on Wednesday morning, 6th Feb., 
and the poor’s boxes robbed of the money 
which they contained. The door of the 
vestry, in which the church plate is kept, 
was attempted by the villains, but without 
success. 

The Rev. E. Wilson, the late highly re- 
spected curate of St. Michael’s, Bath, has 
been presented with a handsome silver 
salver, bearing the following inscription :— 
“To the Rev. Edward Wilson, M. A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and late curate of St. Michael’s, Bath, this 
salver is presented, by members of his 
congregation and other Christian friends, 
in testimony of the affectionate regard 
which they entertained for one, whose 
‘simplicity and godly sincerity’ so emi- 
nently exhibited in his ministerial faith- 
fulness, Christian devotedness, and bright 
example of all that is ‘ lovely and of good 
report,’ have won the admiration and 
esteem, not only of themselves, but of the 
inhabitants at large of the city of Bath. 
1833.” 

The annual meeting of the Bath Auxi- 
liary of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, took place at the Assembly Rooms, 
on Tuesday, the 12th March—Sir William 
Cockburn, Bart., in the chair. The Annual 
Report stated, that the number of Bibles 
and Testaments issued during the year is 
1007, falling short, by 300 copies, of that 
of last year. As this Auxiliary alone has 
furnished no less than 31,445 Bibles and 
Testaments, and these books are procured 
at low prices, at more than one institution 
in this city, a decreased circulation is what 
may be naturally expected. The subscrip- 
tions and donations for the year amount 
only to 3500/. 18s. 10d., which is full 902. 
less than the receipts of last year. The 
disbursements of the year are 72/. 19s. 4d. ; 
and the whole balance of 2271 19s. 6d. had 
been remitted, as a free contribution, to 
the Parent Institution. The Committee 
deplored the loss of some kind friends by 
death ; and others had left the Society, to 
circulate the same Scriptures, through a 
channel which they seem to think more 
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desirable. Several of their former allies 
are now changed into resolute adversaries ; 
and many members of a rival association 
appear more anxious to detach friends 
from the old institution, than to increase 
the numbers employed in promoting the 
common objects of both Societies.— Abridg- 
ed from the Bath Herald. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Among the subscriptions towards the re- 
storation of St. Peter’s Church, Birming- 
ham, we observe the name of Lord Sandon 
for 5Ol. ‘* A friend,” by the Bishop of 
Lichfield, has also given 50l. 

On Saturday, Nov. 3, 1832, the prizes 
offered by Sir Eardley Wilmot to the la- 
bourers renting garden ground in Berks- 
well, were awarded by him to the success- 
ful candidates. The prizes were, ‘(1) the 
whole year’s rent—(2) the half-year’s rent 
—(3) the quarter year’s rent,—for the three 
greatest quantities of wheat on one quarter 
of an acre, and the three greatest quantities 
of potatoes on the other quarter of an acre. 
The produce of the wheat in the three suc- 
cessful gardens was 114 bush., 104 bush., 
94 bush. ; and of potatoes 111 bush., 1074 
bush., and 106 bush. The average produce 
of all the forty gardens was, for each garden, 
as follows :— 

£.8. d. 








Wheat on one quarteracre - - - - 216 0 
Potatoes on ditto (70 bush. at 1s.6d.) - 5 5 O 
Barts Ge. Sudz@ 
Deduct—Rent - - - - - 10 0 
Seed Wheat- . - 0 6 0 
Seed Potatoes - - 0 9 0 
Extra labour(perhaps)1 0 0—215 0 
Total profit - 5 6 9 


Thus leaving a sum which, if subdivided 
into weeks, will give to each labourer 2s. 
per week per annum, obtained by his own 
industry and exertion. The pecuniary 
advantage of this plan to poor-rate payers, 
as well as to the labourer, is too evident 
to need any comment. But nobody can 
sufficiently value the moral improvement 
resulting from the possession of property, 
however small, ak the having an occupa- 
tion to resort to in leisure or unemployed 
hours, rather than going to the beer-shop. 
—Gardener’s Magazine. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Broomsgrove.—It is in contemplation to 
erect new school-rooms for the use of the 
Sunday Schools of the Established Church 
at this place. The dean and chapter of 
Worcester have liberally offered to grant 
the committee a lease for twenty-one years, 
at a pepper-corn rent, of a piece of ground 
contiguous to the church-yard, suitable for 
the purpose; the erection of the structure 
is estimated at 1000/. The Earl of Ply- 
mouth has signified that he shall contribute 
SOOL., and the committee have already a 
fund of 350i. available for the purpose. In 
addition to the above desirable measure, 
the inhabitants are looking forward to the 
commencement, ere long, of the building 
ot a chapel of ease, which is much wanted, 
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as the population exceeds 8,600, and there 
is at present only one church, and which 
does not afford adequate accommodation 
for more than one-third of the parishioners. 


— 


WALES. 

Denbigh.—The inhabitants of this town 
and parish beg leave most respectfully to 
return their grateful thanks to the Rev. 
William Cleaver, A.M., Precentor of the 
Cathedral Church of St. a their 
former much esteemed and highly beloved 
Rector,) for his valuable donation of 
books, recently conferred upon them, 
through the hands of the Rev. John Jones, 
for the use of the organist and choir of the 
parish. This gentleman, we may add, has 
also been a great benefactor to the Den- 
bighshire Dispensary ; having, from time 
to time, out of the abundance of a most 
munificent and princely heart, contributed 
towards its funds upwards of 701. besides 
the many countless hundreds, which he 
and his benevolent sisters expended there 
in charity, during their short residence at 
Grove House, circumstances which are 
still new in the recollection of many.— 
Welshman.— From a Correspondent. 

The Lampeter District Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, last year 
distributed 150 Bibles, 355 Testaments, 71 
Prayer Books, and 324 Tracts; and from 
their funds remitted a benefaction of 50. 
to the Parent Society, and 5/. to the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Edu- 
cation. 

It appears by the last annual report, 
that the small village of St. Arvan’s, near 
Chepstow, has contributed the sum of 
13091. to the funds of the Chureh Mis- 
sionary Association, in the course of the 
last 12 years. 

i 


SCOTLAND, 

Edinburgh Anti- Patronage Society.—The 
Church Patronage Society of Glasgow has 
merged itself into a general society for the 
defence and reform (!) of our national church 
—including the abolition of patronage 
amongst other objects. The Church Pa- 
tronage Society of Edinburgh has abandoned 
its original object of purchasing patronages, 
for the more likely one of extinguishing the 
evil, by calling the national attention to it, 
and pressing its abolition on Parliament.— 
Scottish Guardian. 

fe 
IRELAND. 


Attack ona Church.—A few nights back 
the windows of the church at Maliffe, in 
the county of aepeny were all broken, 
the communion-table smashed in pieces, 
and various acts of pees oe com- 
mitted. This is the parish in which the 
Rev. Mr. Going, the rector, was inhumanly 
butchered, and his successor, the Rev 
Mr. Lee, again and again attacked, until 
he was compelled to give it up and leave 
the country.— Westmeath Journal. 
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BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ceoedmon's Anglo Saxon Paraphrase of some 
Parts L~ the Holy Scriptures, Royal 8vo. 
2s. e 

Plates to Illustrate ditto. dto. 7s. sewed. 

Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, by 
R. B. Cooper. svo. 6s, 6d. dds. 

Rev. R. Burton's Lectures upon the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of the Second and Third Century. 
Svo. 12. bds. 

Rev. R. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures for 1832. 
8vo. 13s. bds. 

Mede’s Key to the ee a translated by R. 
B. Cooper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Emmanuel, by the Rev. R. P. Buddicom. 12mo. 

bd 


5s. bds. 

Vindiciz Biblicee. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Geology of Scripture, with Plates, by George 
Fairholme. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Dr. H. F. Burder’s Memoir of Rev. G. Burder. 
8v. 10s, bds. 

The Christian’s Manuel. Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospels and Acts. 
Seventh Edit. 2vols. 8vo. 2is. bds. 

Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article. New 
Edit. by the Rev. H. J. Rose. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Stevens’s History of the Scottish Church at 
Rotterdam. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Aikman’s History of Religious Liberty in Eng- 
land. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Interment of the Right Hon. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, by the Rev. J. Hopkinson. 
8vo. 1s. sewed. 

Carwithen’s History of the Church. Vol. III. 
8vo. 10s. bds. 

Carne’s Missionaries. Vol. II]. 12mo. 68. bds. 

Rev. S. James on the Collects. Fourth Edition. 
12mo. 6s. bds. 

Rev. Archdeacon Berens’ Selections from Addi- 
son. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

bes (T.) Private Life of Christ. 12mo. 
78 8 


Skurray’s Sermons. Vol. II. S8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Monody on Dr. Clarke, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Christian Pocket Library. Bishop Hall’s Cha- 
racters of Virtues and Vices. 32mo. 1s. cloth, 

A Spiritual Treasury, or Closet Companion, by 
T. J. Graham, M.D. 12mo. 2s, bds. 

The Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, by 
E. Upham, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/, 2s. bds. 

Blunt's Paul, Part I. New Edition. 12mo. 


5s. 6d. cloth. 

A Practical Introduction to Hebrew, by G. F. 
Walker. 8vo. 4s. 

be ag -cammaia with Illustrations. Vol. V. 
58. cloth, 

Classical Library, No. 39. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Finden’s Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Works. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo. half bound Moro¢co, 
14, 128. Royal 4to Proofs, 3/. India Proofs, 4/. 

Appendix to the First Eight Parts. Royal 8vo. 


738. 
Cornwall Geological Transactions. Vol. IV. 
Svo. 16s. boards. 
Part IV. of Pickering's Edition of Walton’s 
Complete Angler. Imperial 8vo. 9s, 6d. 
Aldine Edition of the British Poets. Vol. XXV. 
Oxford University Calendar for 1833. i2mo. 


6s. bds. 
Mahon’s War in Spain, with additions. 8vyo. 
gs. 6d, bound. 


Captain Head's Overland Journey from India to 
Europe. Oblong Folio, 2/, 12s, 6d. bds. India 
Proofs, 3/. 13s. 6d, 

— Alphabet of Gardening. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Ss. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the 
Rev. William Lavers, late of Honiton; witha 
Portrait. By I. 8. Elliott. 

** Woman,” the Angel of Life; a Poem in three 
Cantos, by Robert Montgomery, Author of the 
** Messiah.” 

The Odes of Anacreon, by James Usher, Hebrew 
Professor to the Eclectic Society. 

The Mahavansi, the R4ja-ratnacane, and the 
Raja.vah, forming the Sacred and Historical 
Books of Ceylon; also a Collection of Tracts 
Illustrative of the Doctrines and Literature of 
Budhism, translated from the Singhalese. 
Edited by E. Upham. 

A new and improved edition of Heeren’s Manuel 
of Ancient History. from the German. 

Osborne, a Tale, by the Rev. J. Jones, M. A. 

Cyclopian, or Pelasgic remains in Greece and 
Italy, with Constructions of a later Epocha, 
from Drawings by E. Dodwell, F.S.A. 

The Life, Times, and Correspondence of Dr. 
Isaac Watts, by the Rev. T. Milner, A.M. 

Observations on the United States, and Canada, 
during 1832, by the Rev. Isaac Fidler. 

A Volume of Sermons by the late Rev. W. 
Howels. 

Fancy Fair ; to which is added, Star light, ora 
Scene at Tweeddale. 

The Narrative of two Expeditions into the In. 
terior of Australia, undertaken by Captain C. 
Sturt, of the 39th Regiment, by order of the 
Colonial Government, to ascertain the nature 
of the Country to the west and north-west of 
the Colony of New South Wales. 

An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India, 
Stipendiary, Subsidiary, Protected, Tributary 
and Feudatory; prefaced by a Sketch of 
the origin and progress of British power in 
India: with a brief account of the Civil, 
Military, and Judicial Establishments of the 
East India Company, by an Officer in the 
Service of the East India Company. 

The Second Edition of Prinsep’s Journal of a 
Voyage from Calcutta to Van Diemen’s Land, 
comprising a description of that Colony during 
a Six Months’ residence. 

The First Number of the Series of Illustrations to 
Prinsep’s Journal. 


The Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation: — 

Astronomy and General Physics, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology, by the Rev. 
W. Whewell, A.M. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

On the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Physical Condition of Man, by John Kidd, 
M.D. F.R.S. regius Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Oxford. 

The Treatises by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Sir 
Charles Bell, Rev. Dr. Buckland, Rev. W. 
Kirby, and Dr. Prout, are in great forwardness, 
and will shortly appear. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 
FROM FEB. 24, TO MarcH 24, 1833. 









| $ per ct. Consols 
| tah ate. Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3\ per cent. | New 8iy percent. | 4 per cent. 1896. 


Highest...... 884 bs En — 
—— ee 873 | Shut Shut za out Shut 
—_——_=_=_=== . a 


-_— -_ _ — he 




















Long Anns. | India Stock. | Bank Stock. ak oe Bills. | India Bonds, 


















































Highest...... 50 m. 36 pm. 
ewent weseee Shut Ghat Shut 47 a | 31 a 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 

| Price. | Div. | Price. Div. 
Grand Junction Canal ......... 230 | 12 om DONO Biciccik cies 57 | 3 
Birmingham do. .......ceceeees 238 | 12.10 | St. Catherine Dock do.......... 66 3 
Kennet and Avon do............. ie _ 1.5 | West India Dock do. ............ 86 | 4 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 5 | 20 | Albion Assurance do. ............ | | 3.10 
Regent's do .........sssscesseeeees «16. 6.10 | 13.6 | Atlas ditto ........ccccccccceresses Biase | 
Trent and Mersey do............ | 660 | 37.10 | Imperial Fire ...............0c0e0 | 14 | 5.5 
Warwick and Birmingham do.| 258 | 14 | Chartered Gas Co.............0664! 55 3 
Warwick and Northampton do.) 220 12 | Imperial ditto .............cceseees | 52 3 
Worcester & Birmingham do. | 87 4 | PRR GROW ca cicosscscoscecees | 47 2.6 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway | 188 | 8.4 | King’ s College, London......... | 65 

LONDON MARKETS. 
CORN EXCHANGE.—Monday, March 25. 
& & 
Inferior red Wheat .......ce.cesee0es 44 00 47 , Potatee Oats ..cccccccccccccccsescescoes 19 to 35 
Middling ditto ..........seseeeeeseeess 47 ... 50 | Indian Corn ..........s.sescesssseecees 28 ... 32 
Guperte? GAGS cccosccccoscccescccscoee 52... 58 | Large Old Beans ..............ssse00 26 ... 33 
Inferior white ditto ...........eeesees BT 5c, | FR GD prcntatccticsecsencescogsieien 25 ... 30 
Middling ditto ........ccceesecereeees 52... 56 | Old small ditto ............:cceeeeeeees 36 ... 38 
Superior dittO ......seccceeseeeeeeeees GO ... 64 | New ditto eccc.cccccscccescoovenceseces 32 ... 36 
Malting Barley ..........s0ssseceeesees 24... 36 | Old Tick ditto .......cccscoccsccsseses 34... 36 
Grinding ditto .........ccececseseeeees SD nc DB. | NeW GRD cccccscctaceseconsscessettoses 31... 35 
CME scscdascesctsstabedevsdevensentes a 98.50 SD | Garey PROB i cccecscccecscctocsoestetenece 25 ... 35 
NE! dsteuniduspitnaiinennioniowuniing OD cc DR. | ERR IRD cncccnccincssviccicccnsobeness 31... 34 
BUDD sctinsis nsndccsevicaunintedboveemens 4D 200 GD | Mamba Gitte ccccccccesccccosescocrevens 34... 36 
PU ON asudvcitariccssdhvicdinceigues’ 15... 21 | White Boiling ditto .............6.00 36... 45 
PU CIE cicdstncphotuticseneineseos 17... 22 | White non-boiling ditto ............ 33... 35 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET.—Monday, March 25, 
1830. 1831. 1832. 
East Kent - - in pockets 51 5to 6l 5 71 2to8l 5 81 Otoldl 0 
Ditto- - - - ini bage - 410...5 5 5 10...6 10 7 8...8 1 
Mid Kent - - in pockets 415...6 0 6 0...7 0 7 5...8 10 
Ditto- - - = inbags - 315...5 0 5 3...5 15 6 8...7 15 
Sussex - - - in pockets 315...5 0 5 0...6 5 6 0...7 0 
Ditto- - - = in on - 310...4 4 3.17...4 15 5 8...6 0 
Essex- - - - in pockets 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 
Ditto- - - - inbags - 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 
Farnham - - - in pockets 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 oe... 6"¢ 
Diss ss = gs - 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 
SMITHFIELD.—March 25. 
To sink the offal per stone of 8lb. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d, 8, d. 

PUN CRIOTN cinsiscnctinhiditienesins 4 O0a4 6 | Inferior Sheep............0cses0 0 0a0 0 
RR S Bw SS Ok Be tickccdsctnccscontitasioninns 310a5 4 
PUM TIED svcccsncatsstecineien SB OOH Of FHM © ceccccccecesscsssvecesecconste 3 2a4 8 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 2,356 | Sheep, 13,800 | Calves, 105 | Pigs, 106. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


s ; “ -_ +e 


When ‘‘ J. M. R.’s” extreme indignation is past, he will perceive that the advice given 
was seriously given ; and if he wishes to improve himself, he will take it. Analyzing one or 
two of the early Fathers, together with his general reading, will be a very profitable 
occupation. 

“S. E. V. 1.’s” remarks on Mr. Winning’s Letters on the Rainbow are deferred till 
“ §. E. V. I.” shall have seen the conclusion of Mr. W.’s paper, as “S. E. V. I.” may 
wish to add to or alter his observations. 


“H. T.,” from Topsham, is requested to send some remarks on the publication which he 
mentions. It doubtless deserves notice; but the Editor has no time at the present moment. 


«“ J, M—n.”’ is requested to understand that the article alluded to was not written by the 
Editor, and that he quite misunderstands if he supposes that the papers called Original 
Articles are not written by various persons. All that was meant in the Introductory 
Address was, that what was given in the Original Articles fell in GENERALLY with the views 
of the party managing the Magazine, while in the Correspondence, that party would not be 
answerable for any of the opinions. The letter is so exceedi y long that there appears no 
hope of finding room for its insertion at present. Surely ‘*J. M—n.” cannot mean that if one 
person had two livings, he could not afford to give away more than if they were held by two 
persons. : 

The Editor regrets that he cannot insert ‘‘ A Village Curate’s” Letter. The admonishing 
the clergy of their commonest duties is not a task which he can think necessary, or can 
presume to think belongs to him. If there are any clergy indeed who neglect family prayer, 
no admonition is likely to affect them. 


«3. C.” is informed that the article on tithes is lying at the office for him. 

“ E, N.” is begged to send fora note and parcel for him. 

The article on the MS. notes in the Bible shall be used with thanks as soon as possible. 
“G. B. B.” “M.” “ Ignotus,” in the next number. 


“ M.,”’ who inquires as to the proper method of enforcing payment for fees, is informed 
that the Ecclesiastical Courts will support any demand founded on custom. The custom must 
be proved. With respect to his other question, he had probably better take an opinion, if 
necessary. There are no books except Burns to refer to, at least, none more convenient. 


“W. G. M.’s” diatribe against education is in some degree just. But he surely does not 
mean to say that no attention is paid to religion in the National Schools. Of course their 
fault is, that ~~ are too mechanical. But how can that be avoided in very large schools ? 
How would ‘* W. G. M.”’ afford religious instruction in any other way to five or six hundred 
children ? 

The “Country Clergyman,” who requests a paper on Church Rates, sufficiently shews by 
his excellent letter that one of his excuses for not sending such a paper, viz. want of ability, 
is not valid. And as to want of leisure, let him be assured that the really busy are the onl 
a from whom good in the way of work is got. If therefore he is very much em “at 

e is the very person to write a good paper on Church Rates, and it is hoped that “ will 
have the kindness to do so without | vend as the subject is pressing. 

The excellent Life of Sir W. Raleigh shall be reviewed in the next number. 


The present Pope’s Encyclical Letter deserves attention from the increased boldness of the 
tone. But what will Mr. M‘Donnell and Bishop Doyle say to the remarks on those who 
join seditious societies, and try to destroy Governments : 


Would ‘‘ J. P. S.” be so kind as to inquire whether there is not in Herefordshire a fund for 
the widows and orphans of poor clergy; and if so, would he be kind enough to add the 
amount of the clerical subscriptions towards it to what he has already sent ? 

** A. L.”’ and several other papers stand over till next month. 

The first of the Bridgewater publications, that by Mr. Whewell, has just appeared, and it 


wants only a very short acquaintance with it to see that it is destined to be one of the 
standard works of our literature. 
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